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THE FUTURE OF INDIAN STUDIES * 


WALTER E, CLARK 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


UnrIL THE present generation Indian studies in 
this country have been very closely connected with 
linguistics and comparative philology and with the 
old Vedic literature. In some of our Universities 
there is still no department of Indian studies, San- 
skrit being merely a part of Comparative Philology. 

Attention has slowly been turning away from 
Comparative Philology and from the Vedic litera- 
ture to later phases of Indian civilization. Now 
that India is no longer in a backwater, but has 
come out into the main current of world history, 
there is sure to be an increasing interest in modern 
India and Indian cultural history. 

In the future Indian Studies will have to face 
in two directions—towards the past, a study of 
the Sanskrit language as a tool to be used by lin- 
guistics and comparative philology, and towards 
the future, a study of Sanskrit and Pali and 
Prikrit as a means of interpreting Indian cul- 
tural history, which will serve as a foundation for 
the understanding of modern India. We shall 
need to train both types of Sanskrit scholar. Also 
we shall need to extend our linguistic interests to 
the modern languages of India, at least to the 
two national languages, Hindi and Urdu. 

My fear is that the present tendency to activa- 
tion and immediate practical utility may lead to 
the production of students of modern India who 
know little or nothing of the languages and little 
or nothing of India’s past history. 

There seems to be an increasing tendency on the 
part of social scientists to deal with ideas or con- 
cepts as things completely detached from the study 
of the languages and literatures of the countries 
with which they are dealing. It seems to me that 
no man is fully equipped to deal with modern 
India unless he can read the national languages 
of the country—Hindi and Urdu—well enough to 
read newspapers and other pertinent material, and 
unless he has a good knowledge of India’s past 
cultural history and some knowledge of Sanskrit. 
If I wanted to write a book about the Mississippi 


iver I would not go to New Orleans, sit on the 
— 

"Presidential address delivered at the Society’s An- 
nual Meeting, Philadelphia, March 28, 1951. 


bank of the river, watch the water flow past me, 
and write my book. I would want to go up the 
river to its source and examine its tributaries. 

I have heard it argued that the teaching of his- 
tory in all of our schools and colleges is wrong, 
that all courses on history should deal primarily 
with the present. This means that any course on 
Indian history would deal primarily with modern 
India and that the past should be brought in only 
occasionally in places where it could be shown 
clearly that the past has a definite bearing on the 
present. Otherwise the past should be buried and 
allowed to rest in oblivion. 

The tendency towards activation has resulted in 
some quarters in the idea that all education—even 
higher education—is a technical training in ap- 
plied science, applied social science, and applied 
humanities ; merely a few years of technical train- 
ing in which the study of books plays considerable 
part, after which a man throws away his books and 
spends the rest of his life in activities. There is 
plenty of room for applied science, applied social 
science, and applied humanities for men of the 
requisite temperament, but there is also need of 
scholars who will resist this tendency and will 
work at problems merely because they are in- 
terested in them irrespective of their immediate 
utility. The world would be a poorer place if 
there had not been some men who had the leisure 
to work quietly, with no idea of the application of 
the matters at which they were working. 

The humanities rest on a solid foundation of 
language study, and work with languages and dif- 
ficult texts requires long continued application. 
One is never through with books. If compelled to 
spend the greater part of one’s time in activities 
there would be little advance in scholarship. The 
source from which the application is to be made 
would soon dry up. 

One trouble with Indian studies in this country 
has been the fact that, generally speaking, we have 
never had more than one man at any one Uni- 
versity. If his interests cover all phases of India’s 
cultural history and all the languages involved, 
he is so much occupied in teaching and in master- 
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ing a variety of difficult subjects that he has little 
time for productive scholarship. I know this from 
my own experience. I was interested not only in 
Sanskrit but in all phases of Indian cultural his- 
tory. For forty-three years I taught all who came 
to me to be taught—Vedic Sanskrit, Classical San- 
skrit, Buddhist Sanskrit, Pali, Prakrit, occasion- 
ally elementary Hindi, and of recent years Tibetan, 
but in addition to teaching Sanskrit to students 
of Comparative Philology I have been interested in 
developing the study of various phases of Indian 
cultural history, especially literature, religion, and 
philosophy. The result has been that during my 
twenty years in Chicago and twenty-three years 
at Harvard I taught steadily at double the normal 
amount, and frequently even more than that, an 
average of about three hours a day. Three hours 
a day of teaching requires at least the same 
amount of time in preparation and background 
reading. Where is there time for long-continued, 
steady work on difficult texts ? 

To meet the present needs of Indian studies a 
one-man department is Not sufficient. A four- 
man department is the minimum for effective 
work, Two men could deal with the ancient lan- 


guages—Sanskrit, Pali, and Prakrit, and with In- 
dian cultural history, one man being interested 
especially in language study and comparative phi- 
lology and the other in the literature and cultural 


history. One man could deal with modern lan- 
guages, at least the two national languages—Hindi 
and Urdu. One man could deal with modern 
India, beginning either with the downfall of the 
Moguls and the beginning of the British empire 
in India in the eighteenth century or with the 
vague beginnings of Indian nationalism in 1885. 

Eventually modern India might be taken over 
by the Department of History, but the man should 
be closely associated with the Department of Indian 
Studies, should have some knowledge of Sanskrit 
and a good background of Indian cultural history. 

Some years ago I was approached—as a Trustee 
of the Harvard-Yenching Institute—and asked if 
I would vote to support on Institute money a man 
in the history department to teach Chinese his- 
tory. I asked how much Chinese the man knew 
and was told that he knew none. Knowing that 
the Institute would not be willing to support a 
man unless he had a good knowledge of Chinese, I 
asked my inquirer if he would be willing to recom- 
mend to a Professorship of Spanish American his- 
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tory a man who could not read Spanish. He said, 
“ Certainly not, but China is different.” 

Distance produces a flat landscape, and from the 
distance of ignorance things seem much less com- 
plicated than when one begins to gain some close 
knowledge of them. 

It may not be possible to get our Universities 
to promote actively such enlarged Departments of 
Indian Studies. Other matters may seem to be 
of more immediate importance. It may be neces- 
sary to find individuals or foundations which are 
willing to devote money to such a purpose. If s0, 
such Institutes should be closely associated with 
some University, but in such a way that they 
would have freedom of action so that University 
administrations could not divert money to other 
immediate and supposedly more useful purposes 
or favor modern India at the expense of language 
study and past cultural history. My own experi- 
ence has led me to distrust present-day University 
Administrations. 

During the present generation Indian studies 
have been turning away from Vedic studies to 
later phases of Indian literature. In particular, 
there has been a strong swing towards Buddhist 
Sanskrit and the various phases of Mahayana 
Buddhism. This tendency has driven some San- 
skritists to the study of Tibetan and Chinese, since 
most of the early Sanskrit Buddhist literature has 
been lost or preserved only in fragmentary and im- 
perfect condition and much of this literature has 
been preserved in Tibetan and Chinese transla- 
tions. The quality of the Chinese translations 
varies greatly. They tend to paraphrase and give 
the general sense of the texts rather than to trans- 
late literally, and they are not of great help in 
reconstructing the original language. The Tibetan 
translations are marvelous for their word-for-word 
fidelity to the original. They are of great help 
in dealing with badly mutilated texts and in giving 
a clear impression of the original. With a good 
knowledge of Tibetan and of Buddhist Sanskrit 
the Tibetan texts could be rewritten in a Sanskrit 
that would approximate very closely to the original. 
The next great task of Buddhist studies is that of 
reconstructing, so far as possible, the old Sanskrit 
canon. I anticipate a wide development of this 
comparative study of Pali, Sanskrit, Tibetan, and 
Chinese texts in the effort to reconstruct the his- 
tory of Buddhist thought. Buddhist literature is 
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not all extant in any one language. All four lan- 
uages must be used. 

There is still no really satisfactory monograph 
on Hinduism. Various phases of Hinduism have 
been dealt with, but the widely scattered ma- 
terial has not yet been integrated into a complete 
picture. As compared with Buddhism, Hinduism 
is amorphous and hard to describe as a unit. 

Modern Hinduism is not a religion in the west- 
ern sense of the word; it is a whole ethnic culture 
which contains many religious sects and many 
philosophical systems, held together and unified by 
the tenacity of Indian social custom. There is not 
one prophet, one scripture, one universal norm of 
conduct for all men, treated legalistically by an 
organized religion as in Islam or Christianity. 
There are many prophets, many scriptures, many 
codes of conduct adapted to social groups of varied 
intellectual capacities, many ways of reaching sal- 
vation, just as many rivers flowing from different 
directions ultimately reach the ocean. It is like 
a lake into which one dips a pail and takes out 
such water as is adapted to one’s use. Dogmas 
and norms of conduct have only relative validity, 
are working hypotheses adapted to various groups 
and levels of society. As an Indian author has 
phrased it: ‘ Moral categories are no more final 
than intellectual categories. Moral life is only an 
episode in the career of the human soul.” Higher 
Hinduism transcends these relative moral and in- 
tellectual values and finds a unity by means of 
personal experience. 

There has always been in Hinduism a constant 
struggle between dutiful action (karma or dhar- 
ma), devotion or feeling (bhakti), and knowledge 
(jiana). The heart (bhakti) seems to have the 
power to turn the head (j#ana) towards a mystical 
type of knowledge and the head seems able to turn 
the heart towards a philosophy which rises above 
an emotional theism ; and underlying both of these 
is the tenacity of old social custom (dharma). 

There are four points of view from which Hin- 
duism would have to be described. 

First—the lower popular cults and beliefs and 
practices, which center around the worship of local 
godlings or village deities. 

Second—the theistic religious sects on the mid- 
dle and higher levels, which worship deities of a 
more cosmic nature—such as Vishnu, Shiva, 
Krishna, Rama, Kali, Durga. Very characteristic 
of Hindu thought is the disinclination to conceive 
of the Godhead as exclusively male, the conception 
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that the female principle in nature deserves as 
much recognition as the male principle. Why must 
God be he rather than she? Philosophy trans- 
cends this duality by making the ultimate reality 
neuter. 

Third—the higher theology or philosophy which 
tries to make a synthesis and tends to think of 
this unity as impersonal. Even in the so-called 
theistic systems a personal God is not well moti- 
vated, is a vague, casual, almost useless figure who 
is “bound by regards” to karma and presides 
indifferently over the universe as an administrator 
rather than as a creator. The Universe emanates 
from him as lila “ play ” or “sport.” The world 
is the play of Brahma, as the Vedanta phrases it. 
God is like the rain, which does not create seeds 
but makes their germination and development 
possible. 

Fourth—the basic social dharma which under- 
lies all of these and finds its expression in the 
caste system: old traditional codes of conduct 
adapted to various stages of life and classes of 
society. This duty is partly social and partly re- 
ligious. There is no clear demarcation between 
what is secular and what is religious. Philosophy 
has not yet completely detached itself from re- 
ligion. The final goal of each philosophical system 
is a religious goal, not merely an intellectual 
understanding. 

Historically the way in which Hinduism emerged 
from Brahmanism, in which the Vedic ritualistic 
fire-sacrifice was gradually replaced by permanent 
temples and images and worship (puja) has not 
yet been clearly worked out. The whole literature 
of the Agamas and Samhitas, which connects the 
early Hinduism of the Epics and Puranas with 
later Hinduism has been neglected. Little of it 
has been edited and still less has been studied 
carefully. 

In the past the study of Sankrit literature has 
been directed almost exclusively to the philosophi- 
cal and religious texts and to belles lettres. The 
Arthashastras and other texts that deal with the 
practical affairs of life have been largely neglected. 
I hope that in the near future this widely scattered 
material which has a bearing on Indian realism 
will be collected and worked up into a Reallexikon. 

There is still a large field in India for archae- 
ology—a quiet, persistent, systematic archaeology 
that does not depend for support on spectacular 
finds. The first edition of Vincent Smith’s Farly 
History of India (1909) and later books—as com- 
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pared with earlier histories such as those of Elphin- 
stone and Lassen—show the enormous advance 
made by Indian archaeology during the past fifty 
years. Many dark corners of Indian history may 
be lighted up by archaeology during the next fifty 
years. 

These are the four fields of Indian studies in 
which I anticipate the greatest advance in the 
future: 1. The reconstruction of the Sanskrit 
Buddhist canon. The development of Mahayana 
out of Hinayina Buddhism and a better knowl- 
edge of the various phases of Mahayana Buddhism. 

2. A more detailed study of Hinduism. 


3. Progress in the study of Indian History 
through archaeology and a more systematic ran- 
sacking of Sanskrit texts. 

4, The systematic collection of material dealing 
with Indian realien. 


In conclusion may I return to an idea expressed 
earlier. We should not allow the present emer- 
gency—however serious it may be—to destroy 
scholarship and humanistic studies or allow our- 
selves to be regimented into lines of study that 
are considered by the planners to be of immediate 
expediency. 





ARCHAIC FEATURES IN SOUTH ETHIOPIC? 


Wor LEsLAU 


BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY 


FROM THE DESCRIPTIVE and geographical point 
of view the Ethiopic languages are to be divided 
into two groups: North-Ethiopic and South- 
Ethiopic. North-Ethiopic includes Geez, Tigre 
and Tigrinya; South-Ethiopic includes Amharic, 
Argobba, Harari, Gafat, and Gurage.? The lan- 
guage of Geez is no longer spoken; it remained 
the language of the liturgy. Tigre is spoken in 
the Northern part of Eritrea, in the region of 
Keren (up to the border of the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan), in Massawa, and on the islands of Dahlak. 
Tigrinya is spoken in the Northern part of 
Ethiopia and in Eritrea. Amharic is used in the 
central part of Ethiopia and is the national lan- 
guage of the country. Argobba is spoken in the 
region of Ankober, north of Addis Ababa, and in 
the region south of Harar. Harari*® is spoken in 


+ A part of the investigation of the South-Ethiopic lan- 
guages was made during my second trip to Ethiopia in 
1950. This trip was made possible through a grant of 
the Social Science Research Council to whom I wish to 
express my sincere thanks. 

*The names of the languages are abbreviated as fol- 
lows: A = Aymallal, Amh = Amharic, Arg = Argobba, 
C = Chaha, E = Eza, Ed = Endegefi, En = Ennemor, 
G = Gogot, Gf = Gafat, Gt = Gyeto, Gz = Geez, 
H = Harari, M = Muher, Ms = Masqan, NE = North- 
Ethiopic, S = Selti, SE = South-Ethiopic, Te = Tigre, 
Tna = Tigrinya, W = Wolane, Z = Zway. The South 
Ethiopic languages, except Amharic, were recorded by 
me in Ethiopia in 1946-7 and in 1950. 

* The term ‘ Harari’ is a misnomer. This language is 


the city of Harar. Gafat was spoken in the 
southern part of Godjam, in the region of the 
Blue Nile; at present it is spoken only by a few 
individuals.* Gurage is a language cluster spoken 
in the province of Gurage, situated south-west of 
Addis Ababa. It is divided into three main 
groups:* (a) Occidental Gurage including Chaha, 
EZa (closely related to Chaha), Ennemor,® Gyeto 
(closely related to Ennemor), Endegeit (close to 
Ennemor) ; with a possible sub-group of Muher, 
Masqan, and Gogot; (b) Oriental Gurage in- 
cluding Selti,? Wolane, and the dialects spoken on 
the islands of the Lake Zway; (c) Northern 
Gurage with Aymallal as its only representative. 

The two groups of North-Ethiopic and South- 
Ethiopic differ from one another in more than 
one respect as regards phonology, morphology and 
syntax. The question was, therefore, asked by 


known in Ethiopia under the name of ‘ Adare.’ ‘ Harari’ 
is used here because it was accepted under this name by 
Western scholars. 

‘See my article ‘A year of research in Ethiopia,’ 
Word 4 (1948) 220-1. 

® This division agrees with the one proposed by Marcel 
Cohen, Etudes d’ethiopien meridional, p. 100ff.; the 
details differ. 

®The dialect of Inor mentioned in Cohen, Etudes 89 
and passim, is the Amharic term for the Gurage ‘En- 
nemor.’ ; 

7 The dialect of Ulbarag mentioned in various descrip- 
tions is the same as Selti; the differences between these 
two dialects are insignificant. 
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Lestau: Archaic Features in South Ethiopic 


Marcel Cohen ® whether one single language has 
been imported into the African territory of Ethio- 
pia and differentiated into various languages, or 
whether different languages came to Ethiopia 
through different channels and at different times. 
Cohen takes no position. ‘On ne choisira pas ici 
entre les deux maniéres de voir.’® At the time 
when M. Cohen dealt with this problem the 
answer to this question was particularly difficult 
to find—and as a matter of fact still is—because 
our knowledge of the South-Ethiopic languages 
other than Amharic was inadequate. As for Am- 
haric, it presents a stage of the ‘ Proto-Ethiopic’ 
type very much different from the North-Ethiopic 
languages. It could, therefore, lead to the con- 
sideration that it derived from a language group 
different from the one which resulted into Geez 
and the other North-Ethiopic languages. If, how- 
ever, we reexamine the other SE languages so 
closely connected with Amharic and yet present- 
ing features not found in Amharic but in the NE 
languages, we might arrive at the conclusion that 
South-Ethiopic and North-Ethiopic could be re- 
duced to a common origin. The purpose of this 
article is to bring us nearer to the solution of this 
problem. The article deals with phonological and 
morphological phenomena and with the vocabu- 
lary of the SE languages other than Amharic, 
which we might consider ‘archaic’ in the sense 
that they are found in the NE languages. It must 
be pointed out once more that the features dis- 
cussed below are not found in Amharic; they 
either disappeared or have been altered in this 
language. 

As for Harari and Oriental Gurage, languages 
which have several features in common with 
North-Ethiopic, an important reservation should 
be made. Conti Rossini?® expressed the opinion 
that the Harari and the Gurage are military 
colonies from North Ethiopia. If this opinion 
were confirmed by extra-linguistic proofs, the 
features common to Harari-Oriental Gurage and 
North-Ethiopic would not necessarily indicate a 
common origin, but might bring us to the con- 
clusion that they were inherited from North- 
Ethiopic. Unfortunately, the extra-linguistic disci- 
plines (history, archeology) do not help us yet in 
the solution of the problem. 


needtinnsineiintainiieee 


* Etudes 38 ff. 
° Op. cit. 40. 
Storia d’Etiopia 283. 


1. The laryngeals 


Geez has the Semitic laryngeal series of ’ (glottal 
stop), ‘, 2, h and the velar h. Tigre and Tigrinya 
have ’,‘,h and h (representing h andh). If we had 
to judge from Amharic and some South-Ethiopic 
languages we would state that the laryngeals have 
become zero in South-Ethiopic.* This is, how- 
ever, not the case in all the SE languages where 
the laryngeals are still preserved in one form or 
another. 

1.1. In Harari, the situation of the laryngeals 
is as follows.’? In the verbs with an initial laryn- 
geal, ’ and ‘ became zero; h, h and h became h.* 
Thus agdda ‘bind’ (root ‘qd), aména ‘believe’ 
(root ’mn); hala ‘to be’ (root hlw), hardsa 
‘plough’ (root Ars), hadéira ‘pass the night’ 
(root hdr). 

Medially, ’ is either preserved or became zero, 
‘and h became zero, h and h became h. Some ex- 
amples are: la’aka or ladka (from *laaka) or 
leka ‘send’ (root l’k),’* wala ‘pass the day’ 
(root w'l), lega ‘ grow’ (root lhq), tema ‘ taste’ 
(root t*m) ;*° but lahasa ‘lick’ (root lhs), wahata 
‘swallow’ (root wht). 

As 8rd radical, ’ and * became ’; h h and h be- 
came h: ndsa’a ‘take’ (root ns’), séma’a ‘ hear’ 
(root sm‘); but ndgdha ‘wake up’ (root ngh), 
fataha ‘dissolve’ (root fth), bazaha ‘be numer- 
ous’ (root bzh). 

It must be noted that in Harari we find a stage 
where the original triliterals, with a laryngeal as © 
one of the radicals, became biliterals due to the 
fact that medial ’‘ or final A (in rare cases) could 
become zero. Thus the verbs of the type la’aka 
(with an original medial laryngeal) have also the 


11JIn Ancient Amharic, too, the laryngeals were still 
pronounced, to judge from the Royal Songs (14th cen- 
tury); see E. Littmann, ‘ Altamharisches Glossar’ RSO 
20. 473-505. No definite rule, however, can be given con- 
cerning the pronunciation. The most that can be said 
is that the laryngeals were already confused in the 
pronunciation. This is proved by the variants in the 
spelling as well as by the inconsistent correspondence 
of the Amharic laryngeals with the original Geez 
laryngeals. 

12The nouns have not been examined here but the 
situation is the same as in the verb. 

18 The existence of h was not recognized by E. Cerulli, 
Studi etiopici, I. Harar, nor by M. Cohen, Etudes; in- 
stead, these authors mention h. 

14 The laryngeals becoming zero have caused the origi- 
nal triliterals to become biliterals. This explains the 
great variety of the biliteral verbs in South Ethiopic. 

15 See § 15, note. 
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form laka or leka (as, for instance, ka’aba or kaba 
or keba ‘testify,’ ra’ama or réma or rema ‘rub 
the body’), and fara ‘fear’ (root frh). 

1.2. In Argobba the situation of the laryngeals 
is as follows. In initial position, ’ has become zero 
or appears dialectally as h. Thus ammdna"** ‘ be- 
lieve’ (root ’mn), abbdda ‘be foolish’ (root *bd), 
beside annisa and hanndsa ‘be little’ (root ’ns), 
azzaiza and hazziza ‘command’ (root ’zz). In the 
derived stems, * as 1st radical is also zero: re- 
flexive-passive stem attezzdza ‘obey,’ lit. ‘be com- 
manded’ (root ’zz) ; causative asenndsa ‘ diminish’ 
(root ’ns ‘be small’). 

The other laryngeals as 1st radical of the verb 
appear as h: hazzdna ‘be sad’ (root hzn), hallaiba 
‘milk’ (root Alb), haéééda ‘mow’ (root ‘sd), 
hanndaqa ‘strangle’ (root hnq), hadddra ‘ pass the 
night’ (root hdr). Occasionally h and h also be- 
come zero, as in assiba ‘think’ beside hassdiba 
(root hsb), afféra ‘be ashamed’ (root Afr). In 
the causative, any original laryngeal is zero: 
aseddira ‘make pass the night’ (root hdr). For 
initial ’, see above. 

A geminated h (representing ‘ hk h and h) ap- 
pears as hh; thus in the reflexive-passive stem 
ahhellaba ‘be milked.’ 

As 2nd radical, the laryngeals ’ *‘ and h become 
either zero (in this case an original triliteral be- 
comes biliteral) or dialectally h; the laryngeals 
h and h become h. Some examples are: laka 
‘send,’ dialectally lahaka (root l’k), tama ‘taste’ 
beside tahama (root t*m), laga ‘grow’ beside 
lahaga (root lhq) ;** other verbs with an original 
‘ h have only the form with h, such as séhama 
‘kiss’ (root s‘m), mahala ‘swear’ (root mhl or 
mhl). With an original h h: rihaga ‘be far’ 
(root rhq), dihata ‘slide’ (root dht). 

In the conjugation, and in the causative stem 
all the medial laryngeals are zero or h: yasahqal 
or yasiqdl ‘he laughs’ (root shq), causative stem 
asleqa or aslehega ‘make grow’ (root lhq). 

As 3rd radical of the root, ’ and ‘ become zero 
(the original triliterals thus became biliteral), 
h h and h appear as h: kdffa ‘be bad’ (root kf’), 
gibba ‘enter’ (root gb’), balla ‘eat’ (root bl‘), 
ritta ‘win’ (root rt‘), girriha ‘tame’ (root grh), 
giddaha ‘draw water’ (root qdh), fallaha ‘boil’ 


16 The final vowel of the verb in the perfect is @ in 
Argobba; see “Notes de grammaire et d’étymologie 
éthiopienne,” Word 5 (1949) 275. 

17 For the biliteral and triliteral form of these verbs 
in Harari see above. 
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(root flh), bdzzaha ‘be numerous’ (root bzh), 
tarraha ‘call’ (root trh). 

1.3. Very interesting is the situation in the 
Gurage dialects of Ennemor and Zway. In the 
Gurage languages the laryngeals have become 
generally zero, but Ennemor and Zway have traces 
of some of the laryngeals.** 

1.4. In Ennemor, any initial laryngeal is zero: 
akaka ‘itch’ (root hkk), andsé& ‘be little’ (root 
*ns), akida ‘bind’ (root ‘gd). In intervocalic 
position ’ and ‘ are preserved as ’, the other laryn- 
geals became zero. Thus the imperfect from akiki 
‘itch’ (root Akk) is ydkak,® but from andséi 
(root ’ns) it is ya’anas, from akada ‘bind’ (root 
‘qgd) it is ya’akad. The reflexive-passive stem from 
afasié ‘take a handful’ (root hfs) is tafasa, but 
from akddé (root ‘gd) it is ta’akadd. The same in 
type B of the verb: ek*drai ‘adze’ (root hkl), 
imperfect yikvar, but from ezdzéi ‘order’ (root 
*2z) the imperfect is yi’izaz. 

As 2nd radical of the root * and ‘ are preserved 
as *, the other laryngeals have become zero: sa’ari 
‘beg’ (root sl), sa’amd ‘kiss’ (root s‘m), but 
nasi ‘lick’ (root lhs), karaé ‘know’ (root khl), 
wai ‘swallow’ (root wht).?° 

As 3rd radical of the root ’ and ‘ have become ’, 
the other laryngeals and # are zero: kén’a ‘ pro- 
hibit’? (root kl’), ban’a ‘eat’ (root bi‘), but fata 
‘dissolve’ (root fth), nafa ‘blow’ (root nfh). 

However, the laryngeals ’ and ‘ as 3rd radical 
have also become zero in Ennemor, thus gésa 
‘possess’? (root gz’), ndsa ‘lift’ (root ns’), naka 
‘coagulate’ (Geez rg‘, but Te and Tna 19’). 
Still other verbs with an original last radical ’ or 
* appear as biliterals in the perfect (that is, ’ and‘ 
became zero), but as triliteral with ’ as 3rd radical 
in the other tenses. This is the case of gapa ‘enter’ 
(root gb’), but imperfect yagdb’a (as against 
yagisa from gisa ‘possess,’ root gz’), jussive 
yagb’a (as against ydgza) ; tépa ‘be cruel’ (root 
tb‘), but imperfect yatdéb’a, jussive yatba’a. 

1.5. In the dialect of Zway any laryngeal as 1st 
and 2nd radical of the root has become zero. Verbs 
with an original 1st radical laryngeal: anédsi ‘be 
small’ (root ’ns), azéind ‘be sad’ (root hzn), 


18 The same situation exists in the dialects of Endegei 
and Gyeto, but I did not have occasion to investigate 
these dialects. 

19 Note the long vowel @ resulting from the meeting 
of the vowels aa in *yaakak. 

2° Ethiopic ¢ (glottalized) is represented as 
nemor. 


> in En- 
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agida ‘bind’ (root ‘gd), alafé ‘pass’ (root Alf). 
With an original 2nd radical laryngeal: laka 
‘send’ (root I’), wala ‘ pass the day’ (root wt), 
las ‘lick’ (root lhs), waté ‘ swallow’ (root wht). 

Verbs with an original last radical * have in the 
perfect and in the imperfect another vowel than 
those with an original last radical ‘ h h and h. 
Thus with an original 3rd radical ’ the verb is a 
biliteral with a final vowel a, with another original 
laryngeal the final vowel is @. With last radical ’: 
giba ‘enter’ (root gb’), mata ‘come’ (root ms’), 
nika ‘touch’? (root nk’), wdta ‘go out’ (root 
ws’), tifa ‘perish’ (root tf’), tala ‘hate’ (root 
sl’, t?).22 Verbs with any other last radical laryn- 
geal: bala ‘eat’ (root bl), naga ‘wake up’ (root 
ngh), qadé ‘draw water’ (root gdh), bazd ‘be 
numerous’ (root bzh). The imperfect of the 
verbs with original final ’ is yagaba-na (with the 
vowel a), of the verbs with any final laryngeal it 
is yabala-na (with the vowel a). 

1.6. Gafat and the Gurage languages other than 
Ennemor and Zway are in the same position as 
Amharic. 


2. The accent in the perfect 


The isolated forms and words have no stress in 
Ethiopic in general. Geez alone seems to show 
some principles for the stress according to the 
traditional pronunciation, although there is no 
consistency in the various studies dealing with 
the subject.22. Concerning the 3rd person of the 
perfect there is general agreement, namely, that 
the penult syllable is stressed, thus nagara. The 
only South Ethiopic language which also has the 
penult syllable stressed is the perfect in Harari, 
thus sibara.** 


3. Subject personal pronoun of the 
2nd person plural 


The Semitic personal pronoun of the 2nd plural, 
masc. *antumi, fem. *antinnaé ** is found in North 
Ethiopic only in Geez and Tigre: Geez, 2nd masc. 


‘antamu ‘you’, fem. ’antan; Tigre, 2nd masc. 


‘antum, fem. ’antan. In Tigrinya, the archaic 
form of the masc. ’antum, fem. ’antan is preserved 

"The verb for ‘coagulate’ is réga in Zway; its root 
in Geez is rg‘ (with ‘), but in Te and Tna the last 
radical is ’, 

** On these studies, see note 77. 

** The statement of Cohen, Etudes 20, requires rectifi- 
cation. 

* Brockelmann, Grundriss, p. 301. 
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only in the use of the vocative ‘O you!’; the 
independent personal pronoun uses the ‘support’ 
nass (§4) with the suffixed pronouns of the 2nd 
person, thus masc. nassa-kum, fem. nassa-kan.** 

The only South Ethiopic language which pre- 
serves the ancient pronoun is Oriental Gurage: 
Selti-Wolane atum ‘you” (masc. fem.), Zway 
atum or atumu ‘you’ (masc. fem.).*° 

The other SE languages use secondary forma- 
tions for the personal pronoun of the 2nd person 
plural. Amharic has annantd, allantd, that is the 
element of the plural annd, alld,?* added to the 
singular antd. Argobba has annankum, that is the 
plural morpheme anné added to ankum, plural of 
the singular ank ‘thou.’ Gafat has annanté and 
annantum, that is the element of the plural anna 
added either to the singular anté ‘thou’ or to the 
plural antum. Harari has akak-dé, that is the 
singular akak ‘thou’ with the nominal plural 
ending -d¢. The Gurage dialects other than Orien- 
tal Gurage use the suffixed pronouns. Thus Chaha 
aku ‘you’ (masc.) and ‘yours’ as suffixed pro- 
noun (bet-aku ‘your house’) ; Muher akma ‘ you’ 
(fem.) and also suffixed pronoun of the 2nd pl. 
feminine;** Aymallal diham ‘you’ (masc.), 
dihma ‘you’ (fem.), and also suffixed pronouns 
of the 2nd pl. masc. -diham, fem. -dihma. 


4, The personal pronoun of the 3rd person 


Geez and Tigre form the personal pronoun of 
the 3rd person by adding to the Semitic personal 
pronoun *huwa, hu’ the element -t. Geez has for 
the masculine wa’atu ‘he,’ for the feminine ya’sti 
‘she,’ with the differentiation w:% for the mascu- 
line: feminine. Tigre has for the masculine ha-t-u 
‘he,’ for the feminine ha-t-a ‘she,’ the endings -w, 
-a being those of the suffixed pronouns of the 3rd 


25 Leslau, Documents Tigrigna 46. 

2° For the lack of distinction in gender, see § 5. 

26a Tt is the plural element ’allé which serves in Geez 
as demonstrative ’allu ‘these, as relative pronoun ‘alld 
‘those who’; it is also used with the interrogative pro- 
noun in ‘alla mdn ‘who?’ (plural), and with proper 
nouns (Dillmann-Crichton, Hthiopic Grammar 314). 
This ollé as formative element of the plural, especially 
with kinship, is used in nearly all the Ethiopic languages. 

27 Cohen, Etudes 30, considers a of the 2nd person, 
sg. pl. akd, aku, etc. as ‘support,’ but to judge from 
Chaha, a is the connecting vowel used with any noun 
ending in a consonant or in the vowels i e o (het-al;d 
‘thy house,’ bet-aku ‘your house’). It would, therefore, 
seem that the form of the suffixed pronouns is aku, fem. 
akma, with a, so that the vowel a is not to be considered 
as ‘ support.’ 
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person masculine and feminine. The form of 
these pronouns is probably not Proto-Ethiopic, 
but represents a secondary development. 

Tigrinya, Amharic, Argobba, and Harari differ 
from Geez and Tigre in the formation of these 
pronouns. The first three express these pronouns 
by a noun with the addition of the suffixed pro- 
nouns of the 3rd person masc. and feminine. 
Tigrinya has nass-u ‘he,’ nass-a ‘she’ (probably 
from nafs ‘soul,’ thus naéfs-u ‘his soul’ > ‘he, 
nifs-a ‘her soul’? > ‘she’). Ambharic has ass-u, 
ars-u ‘he, ass-“a, ars-“a ‘she’ (for *ra’s-u ‘his 
head,’ *ra’s-a ‘her head’). Argobba has kass-u 
‘he,’ kass-a ‘she’ (perhaps derived from kéars-u 
‘his belly,’ kdrs-a ‘her belly’). Harari has for 
the masculine azzo ‘he,’ for the feminine azzé 
‘she,’ coming from *az- followed by the suffixed 
pronouns of the 3rd pers. masc. -zo, fem. -zé. As 
can be seen, none of the preceding languages 
shows the element -¢ of Geez and Tigre. 

The element -¢ has survived in other SE lan- 
guages. Thus Chaha kut(a) ‘he,’ zit(a) ‘she’; 
Riza kut ‘he, zit ‘she’; Ennemor kuda ‘he,’ rida 
‘she’;*® Gyeto Ruta ‘he,’ vita ‘she’; Endegen 
huda ‘he,’ sida ‘she’;** Masqan huti ‘he,’ ziti 
‘she’; Zway ut ‘he, it ‘she’; Gafat wat ‘he,’ 
yat ‘she. Gafat comes closest to G. wa’atu, 
ya’ati; some of the Gurage languages, such as 
C., E., En., Gt., show in the masculine a rein- 
forcement of h into k; still others, such as Ed., 
Ms., preserve the h; Zway has lost the initial. 
Besides, the Gurage languages show for the 
masculine: feminine the differentiation of w:% 
after the initial radical, as in Geez. 

The first element of all these pronouns may be 
explained by the West Semitic pronouns *huwa, 
hw’a, feminine *hiya. As for the element -t, it 
has been found in the Arabic dialects of Palestine 
and Spain, the Phoenician plural hm-t, and in 
Ugaritic, and has been explained as demonstrative 
element.*® It seems to me that the SE languages 
can throw some light on the explanation of the 
element -t, at least for the Ethiopic languages. 
As a matter of fact, some of the SE languages use 
the element -t to express identity or insistence in 
sentences such as ‘it is I who..., it is he who...’ 
The identity element -t was thus agglutinated to 

28 In Ennemor and Endegefi, d occurs instead of ¢ of 
the other Gurage and Ethiopie languages; see Word 5 
(1949) 273-5. 

2° Barth, Die Pronominalbildung in den semitischen 
Sprachen 17; Dillmann-Crichton, Ethiopic Grammar 121, 


the personal pronoun of the 3rd person. A pro- 
noun like wa’atu would thus mean originally ‘ it is 
he who, ya’ati ‘it is she who.’ This expression 
took then the general meaning of ‘he’ and ‘she? 

The element -¢ to express identity is found in 
Gafat and in Selti-Zway.°° Gafat: wat alaggd-tt-o 
‘he is my brother, anni alacdhd-tt-ind ‘we are 
his brothers’ (anni ‘we,’ alacaéha ‘his brothers,’ 
-ttind ‘we are’). Selti: wha abbo-t-e ‘he is my 
father’ (¢ is infixed between abbo ‘father’ and 
the suffixed pronoun of the 1st person -e), uha 
abbo-t-ah ‘he is thy father’ (-ah is the suffixed 
pronoun of the 2nd person). Zway: ut unna-t- 
dho ‘he is thy brother’ (here, too, -¢ is infixed 
between unna ‘brother’ and the suffixed pronoun 
of the 2nd person -dho), aya uno-t-aini ‘I am his 
brother’ (-dni is the suffixed pronoun of the 3rd 
person). 

The SE languages of Gafat, Selti-Wolane-Zway, 
Aymallal, Chaha- Ennemor-Muher- Masqan- Gogot 
use the same element in the expression of ‘ it is he 
who...’ The sentence ‘it is I who bought this 
mule’ is expressed in Zway by yane bogolw yoha- 
buhi dya-to (lit. ‘this mule that-I-bought-it I-it- 
is’), in Selti by anne baq”lo yokabkuy ahe-ta, in 
Wolane by anna boglo yawéhabkuy ahe-t-ink”, in 
Aymallal by 21 baéal yawaggauh ddi-tt-anauh, 
in Ennemor by wa buqura dsiyak” aya-t-ank”, in 
Muher by za ba’wa ydsréikun ané-tt-ank”, in Gogot 
by 2t baéal ydsrahun anéd-tt-aniuh. In Gafat 
baéalasa yigdzzaho antd-tt-ihaé ‘it is you who 
bought this mule.’ The sentence ‘it is you who 
will go to the market’ is expressed in Chaha by 
gaibava taro aku-nku or aku-t-anku, lit. ‘(to) the- 
market you-will-go it-is-you’; in Masqan by fa- 
gabe taro ahu-tt-tinhu. Harari uses the element ¢ 
as verbal copula. Thus ta or inta ‘he is,’ te or 
inte ‘she is.’ 

The meaning of the element -t is clear and could 
possibly be the origin of the suffixed element -t 
in the personal pronoun of the 3rd person in Geez, 
Tigre, and in some of the SE languages. 


5. Distinction of gender in the 2nd and 
3rd person, plural 


North Ethiopic makes a distinction in gender 
in the 2nd and 3rd person plural, in the subject 


*° These languages have other copulas for cases where 
identity is not meant to be expressed; in Zway it is -4 
in all the persons and numbers, in Gafat it is -n with 
the suffixed pronouns. 
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personal pronoun, in the suffixed pronouns, and 
in the endings of the verb. To cite only Tigre: 
Subject personal pronoun, 2nd pl. masc. ’antum : 
fem. ’antan; 3rd pl. masc. hatom : fem. hatdn. 
Suffixed pronouns: 2nd pl. masc. -kum (ba‘al- 
kum ‘your master’) : fem. -kan; 3rd pl. masc. 
-om (bd‘al-om ‘their master’) : fem. -dén. The 
same distinction is made in the object suffixed 
pronouns used with a verb; thus 2nd pl. rakba- 
kkum ‘he found you’ (masc.) : raékba-kkan ‘he 
found you’ (fem.); with the 3rd pl. rakba-yom 
‘he found them’ (masc.) : rakba-yam ‘he found 
them’ (fem.). Endings of the perfect, 2nd pl. 
masc. fagadr-kum ‘you went out’: fem. fagar- 
kan; 8rd pl. masc. fagr-dw ‘ they went out’ : fem. 
figr-dya. Endings of the imperfect, 2nd pl. masc. 
tafagr-o ‘you go out’: fem. tafagr-a; 3rd pl. masc. 
lafagr-o ‘they go out’ : fem. lafagr-a. 

In South Ethiopic, the distinction is lost in 
Amharic, Argobba, Harari, Gafat, and in Oriental 
Gurage (Selti-Wolane-Zway). The distinction is 
kept in Occidental Gurage and in Aymallal.** 

Chaha will be taken as example for South 
Ethiopic. Subject personal pronoun, 2nd pl. masc. 
aku ‘you’ : fem. akma; 3rd pl. masc. kano ‘ they’ 
: fem. kanéma. Suffixed pronouns, 2nd pl. mase. 
-ku : fem. -kna; 3rd pl. mase. -k’no : fem. 
-knima. With the verb: 2nd pl. sédaidd-naku-m 
‘he chased you’ (masc.) : sédddd-nakma-m ‘he 
chased you” (fem.); 3rd pl. sddada-no-m ‘he 
chased them’ (masc.) : sidadd-niéima-m ‘he chased 
them’ (fem.). Endings of the perfect, 2nd pl. 
masc, nigdr-ku-m ‘you pulled out’ : fem. nagar- 
kama-m; 3rd pl. masc. nagdar-o-m ‘they pulled 
out’ : fem. ndégdar-ima-m. Endings of the imper- 
fect, 2nd pl. masec. tarikb-o ‘you find’: fem. 
tarikb-ima; 3rd pl. mase. yarakb-o ‘they find’ 
: fem. yaraikb-ama. 


6. Demonstrative and relative pronoun 


The demonstrative element is z in Geez and 
Tigrinya: Geez za ‘this,’ Tna ’azu, ’azuy. Tigre 
has the element J, thus ’alli ‘ this.’ 

‘The element z is preserved in Amharic only after 
particle: bd-(z)zih ‘in this, annd-zih ‘ these.’ * 


“This fact has already been mentioned in Cohen, 
Etudes d’éthiopien méridional 38. The indications on 
the various languages are completed here. 

** Cohen, Nouvelles études d’éthiopien méridional 124, 
also gives examples for yah after a particle: bd-yah 
‘here,’ ete. 
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In free position the demonstrative is yah ‘this,’ 
ya ‘ that.’ 88 

The element z as demonstrative also in free posi- 
tion is preserved in Chaha-Muher-Gogot-Masgqan, 
and in Aymallal. Chaha za or zak ‘ this,’ but ka, 
kak ‘that’; Muher za, zak ‘this,’ zak ‘that’; 
Gogot zi ‘this,’ za ‘that’; Masqan zi ‘this,’ za 
‘that’; Aymallal zi ‘ this,’ za ‘ that.’ 

It is quite possible that the origin of az- which 
is the first element of the personal pronoun of the 
3rd person in Harari (az-zo ‘he,’ az-ze ‘she,’ az- 
ziyaé ‘they’) is the element z mentioned above. 
The endings -zo, -ze are suffixed pronouns of the 
3rd person, masc. fem. (faraz-zo ‘his horse,’ 
faraz-ze ‘her horse’), -ziyaé is the suffixed pro- 
noun of the 3rd person, plural -ziyu (fdraz-ziyu 
‘their horse’) with the plural morpheme -aé.** 

The relative pronoun is zd in Geez and Tigrinya: 
Geez ba’ast 2a-mds’a ‘a man who came,’ Tna za- 
sabara sab ‘a man who broke.’ In Tigre the rela- 
tive element is lé-. The South Ethiopic languages 
use the element yd- for the relative pronoun.* 
As for the element 2d, it is preserved in Harari: 
zi-sabara ‘he who broke.’ * 


?. Morpheme -a in the expression of the 
direct complement 


The direct complement is expressed in Geez by 
a suffixed -d.°7 Example: soba nis’a kahan may-a 
‘after the priest has taken water.’ In the other 
Ethiopic languages the direct complement is ex- 
pressed by other means (see below). The Gurage 
dialects of Selti-Zway, however, preserve the mor- 
pheme -é for the expression of the direct comple- 
ment. The sentence ‘as soon as he has built his 
house the thunder fell upon it’ is rendered in 
Selti by gar-@-ka taémane-Yanko gurt wdadaqi-be, 
in Zway by gar-a-ni yd-sane-“imhum * barragat 
wadagd-bt, lit. ‘his-house as-soon-as-he-made-it 
thunder fell-upon-it’ (gar-d-ké and gar-d-ni are 
both in the direct complement case, the subject 


33 Praetorius, Amharische Sprache 123, derives yah 
from zik, zik. 

%4 For another explanation of azzo, see Praetorius, 
Grammatik der Tigrigna-Sprache 155; Cerulli, Studi 
etiopici I 79-80; Cohen, Etudes 268; Leslau, Journal 
Asiatique 1937, p. 656. 

85 For the origin of ya see note 44. 

86 See Cohen, Etudes 34. 

*7 This is the morpheme for the direct complement in 
Semitic; see Brockelmann, Grundriss der vergleichenden 
Grammatik I 459. 

387 is a nasalized vowel. 
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case would be gar-kd, gar-ni ‘his house’). Selti 
mogot-d-ka taykiflam hedé ‘he went without pay- 
ing his debt’ (lit. ‘ his-debt without-that-he-paid 
he-went’). Selti anne bal-@ gaind sab liyati ala- 
qatel ‘another man cannot do this work’ (lit. ‘ this 
work another man that-he-does-it he-cannot’). 
Zway unon-d-ni arim lal aléalu ‘I don’t know 
whether he saw his brother’ (lit. ‘ his-brother 
whether-he-saw-him I-don’t-know ’).** 

With indefinite pronouns: Selti add-a-m alan- 
zehi, Zway had-d-m arrih ‘did not you see any- 
one?’, lit. ‘anyone did-you-not-see?’ (but the 
subject case in Selti anne wdqtaé add-a-m sab 
anndrdé ‘at this time none was present,’ lit. ‘ this 
time any man was-not-present’); Selti add-d- 
nimm” lah, Zway had-d-nom lah ‘send one of 
them,’ lit. ‘one-of-them send’ (but subject case 
in Selti add-a-nimm” yahedon ‘one of them will 
go’); Selti man-d-m batla aliuséma ‘whatever 
you will say I will not listen to’; Zway mann-é- 
mni firdz tan ‘load any horse’ (lit. ‘any one 
horse load’). 


8. Morpheme -d in the expression of place 
relation 


The place relation is expressed in Geez by the 
suffixed morpheme -d:*° bo’a hagédr-é ‘he entered 
into the city.’ The same structure occurs in Selti 
and Zway. The sentence ‘as soon as he entered 
into his house his wife gave him food’ is ren- 
dered in Selti by gar-a-k ta-giba-mko masta-ka 
barre wabte, in Zway by gar-@-ni yda-gaba-vamhum 
masta-ni yabdlival agdéraibtant (the -G in garak 
and garini because of the following verb of move- 
ment gdba ‘enter’). Zway hadadam gar gar-a-ni 
hid ‘each of them entered into his house.’ 


9. Morpheme -d in combination with the verb 
‘to be, to become’ 


The predicate with the verb Geez kond ‘to be, 
become’ is expressed by the morpheme -d.** Ex- 
ample: konki ba’asit-i ‘you became a woman,’ 


8° In the combination of the suffixed determined article 
-i followed by the direct complement -@ the resulting 
vowel is -e in Selti and Zway: S dindt-e bdsdndqé rer 
séce, Z gainzdb-e basdrdq irdn saé§ ‘after he has stolen 
the money he fled,’ lit. ‘the-money after-he-has-stolen 
he-fled.’ 

4° Dillmann-Crichton, Ethiopic Grammar 431. 
same construction occurs in Arabic. 

*! Dillmann-Crichton, op. cit. 441; the same construc- 
tion occurs in Arabic. 


The 
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barhanaké salmat-a konaika ‘thy light has become 
for thee darkness.’ 

The same structure occurs in Selti and Zway. 
Zway: giddir-a-n yahandl ‘he became big, ut 
damam-é-n hano ‘he became rich’ (but also with- 
out -d especially if not protected by another suf- 
fixed element, as in damam bthan yandilani ‘since 
he became rich’). Selti may-a-m lihond wabii 
‘give me at least water’ (lit. ‘water that-it-is 
give-me’), bdsdr-G-m bihon dabbo aléubala <T 
don’t eat either meat or bread’ (lit. ‘meat if-it-is 
bread I-don’t-eat’), qall-@ alhoné ‘he is not 
small.’ 


10. Morpheme /é- in the expression of the 
direct complement 


Geez occasionally expresses the direct comple- 
ment by a prefixed /a-.42 Examples: wi-lia-hadan 
tagzaru ‘and the child ye shall circumcise,’ ’asmé 
li-ta’amart wa-li-azman ’ar’aydnni ‘for he showed 
me the signs and the times.’ 

The morpheme /é of Geez is probably to be 
identified with ’al of Tigre used only with a pro- 
nominal direct complement: sdbta ’ala ‘he attached 
her.’ #8 

In the SE languages the morpheme /é- for the 
expression of the direct complement is preserved 
in Selti and Wolane. The sentence ‘the dog bit 
my horse’ is expressed in Selti by buéco-y la-farize 
nikisi, Wolani buco-y la-farazya nikdase, lit. ‘the- 
dog (-y is the article) my-horse he-bit (in Wolane 
‘he-bit-him’). 

With the element Jd- we can identify the mor- 
pheme ya- of some other Gurage languages where 
it serves to express the direct complement.** This 
is the case in Aymallal, Muher, Gogot, Chaha, 
and in Ennemor (d-). 

This morpheme is not used in the other Ethiopic 
languages. Amharic, Argobba, and Gafat use the 
suffixed -(a)n, Harari the suffixed -u, Tigrinya 
the prefixed na-, and Tigre ‘agal (for ‘al, see 
above). 





«2 Dillmann-Crichton, op. cit. 179, 445. 

*® Leslau, ‘Grammatical sketches of Tigre,’ JAOS 65 
(1945) § 41le. 

‘«The particle of appurtenance yd- of Amharic and 
the other SE languages is probably also to be explained 
as representing the prepalatalized la which is occa 
sionally used in Geez (Praetorius, Grammatik der 
dthiopischen Sprache 122) and in some Tigrinya dialects 
(Leslau, Journal Asiatique 1939, p. 71) rather than to 
be connected with Geez 2e@ as proposed by Praetorius, 
Amharische Sprache 126. 
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11. The feminine with -t 


The NE languages of Geez, Tigre, and Tigrinya 
can form the feminine through the addition of -t 
to the masculine. 

In Geez the participles and many adjectives use 
this formation. Thus gatul has the feminine gatalt : 
badu' ‘happy,’ fem. bada‘t; *akkuy ‘bad,’ fem. 
‘skkit; from gatal: sadaq ‘just,’ fem. sadaqt; 
from gdtali: mdadhari ‘ gracious, fem. mdaharit; 
from the adjectives with the ending -awt, -ay: 
‘ariigawi ‘old, fem. ‘ardgawit, and so on.*° 

In Tigre, the formation with -t for the feminine 
is as frequent as in Geez. The nominal forms of 
gital, gitali, qattali, gatal, qatlay, qatul, gattul, 
and others form all their feminine with -t: 
miyati-t ‘who dies, *azzanit ‘ wide-eared,’ baqli-t 
‘flourishing,’ zabtay-t ‘the one who drums,’ labs-at 
‘dressed,’ hassan-at ‘retired,’ and so on.*® 

In Tigrinya the feminine mark -¢ seems to be 
used to the same extent as in Geez and Tigre. 
The adjectives of the form gat(t)ul form the 
feminine gat(t)altt:** sabbuq ‘pretty, fem. 
sabbagti; the agent gdtali and qdtalay forms the 
feminine gdtalit: kafati ‘who opens,’ fem. kafatit ; 
‘alamay ‘ weaver,’ fem. ’alamit. The noun of origin 
with the ending -ay, -away adds the ending -t: 
‘amharay ‘an Amhara,’ fem. ’amharayti; tagraway 
‘aman from Tigre,’ fem. tagrawayti;** the noun 
of origin with the ending -wi adds -t: romawt 
‘Roman,’ fem, romawit. Isolated nouns form also 
the feminine with -t. In most of the adjectives, 
however, the feminine has no special formation.*® 

In SE the morpheme -¢ serves no longer for the 
formation of the feminine. The participles and 
the adjectives have the same form for the mascu- 
line and the feminine, namely the form without -t. 
Amharic uses the -t for the feminine only in the 
article -itu, in certain pronominal elements such 
as agili-t ‘such and such,’ and in some isolated 
examples, mostly of religious usage.*® 

The same holds true of the other SE langauges. 
To cite only Chaha, traces of the feminine -¢ are 
found in the feminine proper nouns, such as 
sntawat as opposed to the masculine proper noun 
murciyad, in a noun such as merdt ‘companion- 
girl’ as opposed to Aymallal mdri ‘companion- 


setnsiniiesiimaartadiaaa 


“ Dillmann-Crichton, op. cit. 281 ff. 
“Leslau, JAOS 65 (1945) 182. 

“The final i is euphonic. 

“Leslau, Documents Tigrigna 28. 

““M. Cohen, Traité de langue amharique 75. 
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boy,’ in the pronominal element ebdrwat ‘such and 
such’? from the masculine ebdérwé, and probably 
in zak-it ‘this one.’ 

The only SE language in which the formation 
with the feminine mark -¢ is productive is Harari. 
The passive participle qgitul has the feminine 
qutulit:*° siibir ‘broken,’ fem. suburit. As for 
the adjectives, I submit here some of the feminine 
forms I recorded: The adjective gidir ‘big’ has 
the feminine gidirit; guddér ‘long’: fem. guddrit ; 
géh ‘red’ : fem. géhit; bakil ‘avaricious’ : fem. 
bikilit; tihin ‘ ground’ : fem. tihinit; dr ‘good’: 
fem. drit; gorim ‘ good’ : goraimit; arratim ‘who 
talks much’: fem. arratimit; arratannia ‘who 
talks much’ : fem. arraétanfit; the ordinal numer- 
als ending in -a# have their feminine -dnit: 
ko’ottan ‘second,’ fem. ko’ottanit; hardttan 
‘fourth,’ fem. haradttafit. The cardinal numeral 
ahad ‘one’ has the feminine ahatti.+ The noun 
absiima ‘ grand-child’ has the feminine absimit. 

The wide range of the nominal forms and ad- 
jectives shows clearly that the NE formation for 
the feminine with -¢ is productive in Harari. 


12. Passive participle 


The NE languages can form a passive participle 
from every active verb. Its form is gatul. Tigre 
has occasionally the form gatal : basal ‘ cooked.’ ** 

None of the SE languages can form a passive 
participle. There are several adjectives with pas- 
sive value of the type gatul in several of the SE 
languages, but a passive participle of this type 
cannot be formed automatically from the verb.** 
The only SE language which still preserves the 
archaic feature of ancient Ethiopic is Harari. 
Thus the passive participle from sidbdéra ‘break’ 
is sibur; from semdqa ‘hide’ : Sumizq; from 
mdgada ‘fry’ : mugid; from qérama ‘hit’: 
gurim; from the quadriliteral gilabata ‘turn 
over’ : gulbuit; from the biliteral gdéa ‘cut’ : 
qué; from hega ‘observe’ : hug; from laya ‘ sepa- 
rate’: luy; from gana ‘throw’: gui. Note that 
the final vowel w is short. 


5° Note the long 7 in the ending -it; see Word 5 (1949) 
273. 

51 Amharic uses also andit ‘one’ as feminine of and. 

52 Leslau, JAOS 65 (1945) 9. 

58 The idea of the passive participle in these languages 
is expressed by the passive stem with the relative pro- 
noun: yd-tdésébbdrd ‘he who was broken, the broken 
(one) .’ 
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13. The infinitive with -ot 


Geez forms the verbal noun and infinitive by 
gatil and qgétilot in the basic stem of type A,** 
and by the suffix -ot added to the subjunctive 
vocalic structure of the other types and derived 
stems. Thus from the type B fissamo and fassa- 
mot; from the type C barako and barakot; from 
the causative stem ’amharo and ’amharot; from 
the reflexive-passive stem talibso and tdaldbsot.* 

The other NE languages do not form the infini- 
tive with -ot. Tigrinya has the infinitive magqtal; 
Tigre has gatil, gatlit, magtal, and other forms, 
but none with -ot. 

As for the SE languages, Amharic, Argobba 
and Harari form the infinitive with an initial md- 
the radical having the vocalic structure of the 
jussive (thus from type A md-ngdr); Gafat and 
the Gurage dialects of Muher-Masqan-Gogot, 
Zway and Aymallal form the infinitive with the 
initial wd- the radical having the structure of the 
jussive ; in Aymallal the prefix is also o0- beside wo-. 

The Geez infinitive with -ot is still in use in 
the Gurage languages of Chaha-Ennemor, Selti- 
Wolane, and in Ancient Harari. In all the lan- 
guages the vocalic structure of the stem is that of 
the jussive. Chaha has beside the infinitive with 
-ot also the form with the prefix wa-. 

The forms of the Chaha infinitive are:°® type 
A, wasfar and safrot; type A, wadarg and dargot; 
type A; wdbsar and basiérot;** type B wdamdatar 
and mdtrot (from metird), wdzaipar and zaprot 
(from Zipdri);°* type C wdbarar and bararot; 
reflexive-passive stem wdtzdrif and tazdrafot; 
causative stem wabsar and absarot; causative- 
reflexive stem watbdsar and atbdsrot. 

Ennemor has only the form with -ot the o of 
which ‘migrates’ into any labial or velar of the 
root. Thus type A akufé#t (from kafata) ; type B 


qzipurt (from 2dépdiri); type C dwarart (from 


bardraé) ; reflexive-passive stem athatafvt (from 


54 For the different uses of these forms, see Dillmann- 
Crichton, op. cit. 265 ff., Conti Rossini, Grammatica ele- 
mentare della lingua etiopica 76, 143-5. 

5° The subjunctive, however, is yatlabds with the vowel 
a@ after the Ist radical. 

5° For the various types see § 15. 

5? The jussive, however, of A, is yd-bsdér with a after 
the 2nd radical whereas the infinitive is wd-bsar with a 
after the 2nd radical as in A,. 

5Smetird is type B of verbs with any consonant; 
séipdré is type B of verbs with an original dental or 
sibilant (see “Le probléme de le gémination du verbe 
chaha,” Word 4 [1948] 46). 


takatafa) ; causative stem dtak”st (from atékasi) ; 
causative-reflexive stem atkaf’ct (from atkafiata) .» 

In Selti the forms are: type A sabdrot; type B 
Siblot; type C markot; reflexive-passive stem 
timdratot; causative stem afaknot; causative. 
reflexive stem atliqnot. 

In Wolane the forms are the same as in Selti, 

For ancient Harari Cerulli® cites the forms 
gitalét and qitlét: limddoét ‘learn,’ libdsdt ‘ dress, 
gin‘dt ‘be straight.’ 


14. The perfect of type A and C 


The Semitic languages, as is well known, have 
three forms for the so-called perfect of the basic 
stem: (1) type gatala (with the vowel a after 
the 2nd radical) ; (2) type gatila (with vowel 1); 
(3) type gatula (with vowel u). The 2nd radical 
in all these forms is simple (not geminated).™ 

The type with a simple 2nd radical in Ethiopic 
will be called type A. The type B of Ethiopic 
corresponds to the 2nd form of Arabic and the 
‘intensive’ of the other Semitic languages. It has 
the gemination of the 2nd radical in all the tenses 
in nearly all the Ethiopic languages.®* The well- 
known fact should be stressed that type B, al- 
though it corresponds formally to the ‘ intensive’ 
form of Semitic, no longer has the morphological 
and semantic value of the ‘intensive’ form. Asa 
matter of fact, the Semitic stem in question can be 
formed from nearly all the verbs of the basic stem 
to express a particular value (intensity, frequency, 
denominative value, and so on), whereas the type 
B of Ethiopic is no longer, with very few excep- 
tions,®* a derived stem, but a basic stem. Whether 


5° The initial vowel in all these forms is that of the 
jussive. 

6° Studi etiopici 1. 361. 

®1 Brockelmann, Grundriss I 504 ff. 

*2 For type B without gemination in some of the SE 
languages, see § 16. 

*8 Some of the examples are: Geez A médslé ‘be simi- 
lar’ : B mdssdlaé ‘compare’; A qdrbé& ‘be near’ : B 
qdrrébé ‘bring near’ (Conti Rossini, Grammatica ele- 
mentare della lingua etiopica 41). Tigre, A is intransi- 
tive : B transitive, as in A dora ‘ go around’ : B dawéra 
‘turn’; sora ‘be castrated’ : B sdwéra ‘castrate’ 
(Leslau, JAOS 65.4). Tigrinya, A zord ‘turn around’ 
: B eéwwérd ‘turn’; A qdérabdé ‘be near’ : B qarrabi 
‘bring near’ (Leslau, Documents Tigrigna 95). Am 
haric, A mdssdlaé ‘resemble’ : B médssdldé ‘make com- 
parisons’; A tdébbdqd ‘be tight’ : B tabbdaqd ‘ protect’ 
(Cohen, Traité 201). Muher, A béarrdzé ‘become bar: 
(‘honeyed water’) : B bdrrdzé ‘make honeyed water 3 
A attdérdé ‘be short’ : B attdérdé ‘make an enclosure 
(denominative). 
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a verb is of type A or B is a question of vocabulary 
and usage in the language. 

Type C has the vowel a after the 1st radical and 
corresponds formally to the 3rd form of Arabic. 
In use and formation it has in Ethiopic the same 
limitations as type B. 

Since this article deals with phenomena in 
which Amharic differs from NE, whereas they are 
common to some of the SE and NE languages, 
and since the perfect of the type B is the same in 
Amharic and North-Ethiopic, namely gattald, this 
type will not be treated here. Only the types A 
and C will be considered.** 

For type A of Ethiopic the situation is as fol- 
lows. In the NE languages, Geez has the types 
migira (with the vowel @ after the 2nd radical) 
and libsé (with absence of vowel), the last type 
representing the forms gatila and gatula of Semitic. 
Tigrinya has the single form sdbdrad,® and Tigre 
has the single form fagra. 

Type C has the 2nd radical simple in all the 
NE languages. For the corresponding derived 
stems the situation is slightly different. Thus in 
the reflexive-passive stem of type A the simple 
consonant is preserved in G@ té-ndégréi®* and in 
Tna téi-sébraé and td-sibdird, whereas in Te. the 


form is ta-kaffala with gemination of the 2nd 
radical by analogy with the type B. 

In the causative stem the 2nd radical is simple 
in the perfect of the types A and C in all the NE 


languages. Type A is ’a-gtala, type C is ’a-qatala. 

In the SE languages, the basic stem of type A 
has, by analogy with type B, a secondary gemina- 
tion of the 2nd radical in Amharic, Argobba, and 
Gafat. Thus Amharic néggdra ‘speak,’ Argobba 
siddaba ‘offense,’ Gafat gallada ‘gird.’ This is a 
deviation from the archaic type which has the 2nd 
radical ungeminated. The archaic type of the NE 
perfect is preserved, however, in other SE lan- 
guages, not in the positive form of the perfect, 
but in the negative.** The positive form of the 


“For type B, see § 16. 

The type sém‘e is the form of verbs with last laryn- 
geal, @ having become a/zero before final laryngeal. 

“The reflexive-passive stem td-mdsdté is considered 
by Mittwoch, Die traditionelle Aussprache des Aethio- 
Pischen 54 n. 2, as doubtful according to the information 
received by Blatta Heruy. Whatever the situation may 
be the note 55 in ‘The verb in Tigre’ JAOS 65.11, 
should be corrected. There was no special reason to 
admit td‘aqgba beside td‘aqqdba with geminated 2nd 
Tadical. 

“This principle has been recognized by Polotsky, Bull. 


perfect has the innovated type with the gemina- 
tion of the 2nd radical, whereas the negative form 
shows the survival of the archaic type. The lan- 
guages which have the archaic form in the negative 
are Aymallal and Muher-Gogot-Masqan. 

Aymallal: Basic stem, type A, positive perfect 
siffarim ‘camp,’ but negative al-safara ; ** type C, 
positive gallabam ‘gallop,’ but negative al-galaba; 
reflexive-passive stem, type A ta-mdllata ‘fall out 
(hair),’ negative al-tamalata ; type C ta-Sammakam 
‘lean,’ negative al-tasamaka; causative stem, type 
A alibbasim ‘dress,’ negative alalbaisi; type C 
azallalim ‘ float,’ negative alazalala. 

Muher: Basic stem, type A, positive form sdab- 
bardm ‘break,’ but negative an-sibardi;* type C, 
positive gattaram ‘knot,’ neg. an-qatira; reflexive- 
passive stem, type A té-sdbbdrim ‘be broken,’ 
neg. antasibara; type C té-marrakaim ‘be taken 
prisoner,’ neg. antamarakda; causative stem, type A 
akabbarim ‘honor,’ neg. annakbara;* type C 
amarradém ‘ gird,’ neg. annamardada.”° 

Gogot: Basic stem, type A, positive form sdd- 
dibéim ‘offense,’ but negative ansidibi; type C 
gallibim ‘ gallop,’ neg. angalaba; reflexive-passive 
stem, type A td-mdallaitém ‘fall out (hair),’ neg. 
antamdlaté; type C tdé-garrédim ‘be curtained,’ 
neg. antagardada ; causative stem, type A afakkanam 
‘raise animals,’ neg. annafkaind;* type C amak- 
kiraém ‘sulk,’ neg. annamakdara."° 

Masqan: Basic stem, type A, positive form 
sikkérim ‘be drunk, negative ansékarai; type C 
marrakim ‘take prisoner,’ neg. ammaraka (for 
anmarakad); reflexive-passive stem, type A té- 
giddérim ‘lie down,’ neg. antagaidadra; type C 
ti-Sammakim ‘lean,’ neg. antasamaka; causa- 
tive stem, type A amdallatam ‘ escape,’ neg. annam- 
liti;*° type C amakkarim ‘sulk, negative 
annamahara.”° 

For the other SE languages there are two classes 
to be distinguished. There is the Harari-Selti 


Soc. Linguistique 39 (1938) 143, but for the supposed 
Chaha, see note 69. 

*8 With the relative particle the situation is the same: 
positive yd-sdffdrd (innovated form), negative yan- 
sifdré (archaic type). 

*° The negative verbs mentioned in Polotsky, Bull. Soc. 
Linguistique 39 (1938) 143, are not Chaha, but Muher 
or EZa. Chaha is a language of the non-geminating type. 

7 Note the geminated element of negation n; the ne- 
gation element 1 of Aymallal (see above) was not gemi- 
nated. For the gemination of n, cf. Tna nakdffat ‘we 
open’ but zannakdffat ‘we who open’ (Leslau, Doc. 
Tigrinya § 12a7y), Amh annandgar ‘ we speak.’ 
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group, and the Chaha-Ennemor group. Both these 
groups have no gemination as is the case in the 
NE languages, the type being gatdla with simple 
2nd radical. Thus Harari sdbdra ‘ break,’ S. sabara 
‘break,’ W. lagdamd ‘gather,’ Z. dabala ‘add,’ and 
C. nagdré ‘pull out,” En. kafada ‘open.’ The ex- 
planation of this type is different for the two 
groups. The Harari-Selti groups is a language- 
type with non-gemination. Even the geminated 
type B of the other Ethiopic languages shows a 
2nd radical simple in these languages, thus H 
betina ‘disperse, S. gebdta ‘gallop,’ W. mekata 
‘ward off with a shield” Z. mizaind ‘weigh.’ 
The type gatala of this group must, therefore, not 
necessarily be explained as preservation of the 
archaic type. 

As for the Chaha-group, the type gatala repre- 
sents a secondary development, namely coming 
from *qgdttala with simplification of the 2nd radi- 
cal. To the proofs of this assertion as exposed in 
my article ‘ Le probléme de la gémination du verbe 
chaha’** could be added the fact that the dialect 
of Eza, which is to be considered a sister-dialect 
of Chaha, shows a geminated type A qgattdlé, and 
the dialect of Endegeii, which is the sister-dialect 
of Ennemor, also shows the gemination of the 2nd 
radical in the type A."* 

To sum up we would say that the archaic simple 
type A of North-Ethiopic is represented in the 
negative perfect of Aymallal and Muher-Gogot- 
Masqan. 


15. The type labsa 


It was shown above that Geez has for the per- 
fect of type A two forms: ndgéré (with a vowel a 
after the 2nd radical) representing the form gatala 
of Semitic, and labsé (with absence of vowel) 
representing the forms gatila and gatula of Semitic. 
The imperfect-indicative of both these forms is 
the same, namely yandggar, yalabbas, but whereas 
the jussive of naégdré is yangar, that of labsa is 

™ The 2nd radical is, however, geminated in some 
verbs of type B, see notes 85, 86. 

72 Word 4 (1948) 42-7. 

78 I did not record the negative form of the perfect in 
EZa and Endegefi. As for Chaha, the negative form is 
the same as in the positive. This occurs also in verbs 
which have the 2nd radical n coming from “nn, *ll, *rr, 
or a voiceless phoneme coming from an originally gemi- 
nated voiced phoneme. Thus tdndfim ‘remain’ (root 
trf): negative an-tindfai; bdsam ‘be abundant’ (root 
beh): neg. am-bdsa; asdm ‘see’: neg. anasd, etc. For 
the forms given in Polotsky, BSL 39 (1938) 143, see 
note 69. 


yalbis. The other Ethiopic languages have in the 
perfect either the one or the other form (see § 14). 
This is the case in the NE languages of Tigre 
and Tigrinya, and in all the SE languages with 
the exception of the Chaha group in the Gurage 
cluster. The dialects of Chaha-EzZa-Ennemor- 
Muher-Masgan have for the perfect and the im- 
perfect one single form, but three forms for the 
jussive. This would indicate that in the perfect 
a leveling took place in these languages, with the 
form gat (t)ala becoming dominant, but the archaic 
type libsa is still preserved in the jussive-impera- 
tive, a form less used than the perfect. 

The forms of the jussive in these languages are 
as follows. A, perfect sdfard, imperfect yasdfar, 
jussive yd-sfar,"* imper. safar. A» perfect dindgi, 
impft. yaddrag, juss. ya-darg, imper. darg. A, per- 
fect mdsdrad, impft. yamdsar, juss. yd-msar, imper. 
masar."® 

The Gurage dialects have thus three forms for 
the jussive, whereas Geez has only two. Of these 
three forms, A; (yd-msir) represents the Geez 
jussive yalbds the perfect of which is labsd. As 
for the forms A, and A, they are differentiated 
by the syllabic structure: in A, (yd-sfar) the 2nd 
and 3rd radicals are separated by a, whereas in 
A. (yd-darg) the last two radicals form a conso- 
nant cluster. The difference in the syllabic struc- 
ture is due to the character of the last phoneme, 
occasionally of the last two phonemes. The type 
A, is mostly the type of verbs with a last radical 
dental or sibilant (tabdtaé ‘seize’ : juss. yd-tabt; 
dindsaé ‘dance’ : juss. yd-dars) ; or with last radi- 
cal velar preceded by a dental (dandgé ‘hit’: 
juss. yddarg). It must be emphasized, however, 
that this principle is no longer consistent. A few 
verbs ending in a sibilant or dental are also of 
the type A,, such as négddaé ‘touch’ : juss. yé- 
rgad, nikisi ‘bite’ : juss. yd-rkas, and moreover, 
type A, as well as type A, ends in labials and 
liquids. In view of these facts it seems that the 
character of the phonemes was the original cause 
for the differentiation of the jussive A, and A: 
and only in a later period of the development of 
the language verbs used either one of the jussive 
forms without regard to the character of the 
phonemes.”® 


™ Note the vowel @ of the prefix y- in the jussive. 

In my Ethiopic Documents: Gurage (1950) § 32.% 
A, and A, should be inverted in agreement with the 
classification proposed here. . 

7 Op. cit. 32.2. For more details, see “Le type /ébsa 
en gouragué” (in the press). 
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The three types of the jussive occur in the 
regular verbs (1.2.3); in verbs with similar 2nd 
and 3rd radicals (1. 2. 2), such as tbb ‘be strait’; 
in verbs with an original 1st radical laryngeal or 
velar, such as adara ‘pass the night’ (Geez hdr) ; 
in verbs with 1st radical w, such as wrs ‘ inherit’; 
and in verbs with an original 3rd radical w or y, 
such as bak’G ‘cry.’ The verbs with an original 
2nd or 3rd radical laryngeal have only one type 
in the jussive. This again reflects an archaic 
feature. As a matter of fact, the verbs with an 
original 2nd laryngeal have two forms in the per- 
fect in Geez: ld@’akaé ‘send’ and kahdd ‘ deny,’ 
but in the jussive there is no distinction for the 
two different types because of the existence of the 
2nd laryngeal; thus yal’ak from ld’aka and yakhad 
from kahdd. For this type of verbs Gurage has 
only one type of jussive: Chaha yaéar, jussive of 
tari ‘carry’ (Geez sa‘ana), and yaraq, jussive of 
naga ‘become big’ (Geez lahqa). 

The verbs with 3rd radical laryngeal have a 
single form in Geez for the perfect and the jussive 
on account of the influence of the laryngeal; thus 
perfect mdl’a ‘be full’: juss. yamla’. For this 
type of verbs Gurage does not make either any 
distinction in the jussive: sama ‘listen’ (root 
sm‘) : juss. yasma. 

It is quite possible that Gurage with the three 
jussive types preserves an archaic feature of Proto- 
Ethiopic no longer present in Geez. We have seen 
before that Geez has only two types of jussive: 
yangar and yalbds, but we could easily imagine a 
stage of Geez with the three types of jussive as is 
the case in Gurage, in the following manner. The 
Ethiopic alphabet has the same symbol for a conso- 
nant pronounced with the vowel a or with no vowel 
at all. Thus, for instance, the consonant n written 
in the so-called 6th order can be read na or n. 
It may, therefore, be asked whether a jussive 
written y-ngr (all in the 6th order) can be read 
yangar (which would be A, of Gurage) or yanagr 
(which would be A, of Gurage). True, the tradi- 
tional pronunciation knows only the form yangar,”? 
but it might be that the traditional pronunciation 
was influenced by the orthography which lent 


ees 


Be Mittwoch, Die traditionelle Aussprache des Aethio- 

Pischen p. 52; Littmann, Geez-Studien II (in Nachrichten 
der k. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Gdéttingen, 
Philologisch-historische Klasse, 1917) 680; M. Cohen, 
La prononciation traditionnelle du guéze,” Journal 
Asiatique 1921, p. 253. 
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itself to confusing the two possible forms (yangar 
and yanagr) into one. 

Note. In connection with the type labsé in SE, 
a word should be said about the verbs of the type 
leqga in Harari. M. Cohen“ considers this type 
as representative of the ‘deponent’ type of Geez 
lahqad. The Harari verbs of this type are the 
following: leta ‘ go,’ ceqa ‘have a bad smell,’ hega 
‘observe,’ meca ‘wash, geéa ‘go outdoors, kega 
‘stamp,’ gesa ‘implore a saint,’ heka ‘chew,’ éeha 
‘sow,’ lega ‘ grow,’ tena ‘load,’ tema ‘taste, hema 
‘slander,’ bela ‘where is he?’ (only in the per- 
fect). Of these verbs only kega, ceha, leqa, tena, 
tema and hema can be compared with a Geez root. 
The verb éeha ‘sow’ corresponds to Geez seha 
(root syh) ; lega ‘ grow’ corresponds to Geez lahgqa 
(deponent); hema ‘slander’ corresponds to G. 
hamdyaé (type A) or hammdyd (type B); tema 
‘taste’ corresponds to G. ta‘maé and ta‘ama; tena 
‘load’ corresponds to G. sd‘andé (which occurs as 
type A or type B) ; and kega corresponds to keda 
(root kyd). Besides, the Harari verbs tema and 
tena have doublets ta’ama and ta’ana. From all 
this we might conclude that the Harari verbs of 
the type lega are not representatives of the ‘ de- 
ponent’ (or ‘intransitive’) type labsd. They are 
either verbs which became biliterals by analogy 
with original biliterals or verbs of the type B of 
the form laka, verbs with an original 2nd laryn- 
geal.7® 

The verbs gab’a ‘enter’ (recorded by Cohen, 
Etudes 291), natha ‘render white’ and kalha 
‘shout’ (recorded by Mondon-Vidailhet in Cohen, 
ibid.), verbs which have the appearance of the 
‘intransitive’ type were recorded by me under 
the form of gaba’a, nataha; the verb for ‘ shout’ 
has the forms kalha and kalaha, probably because 
of the liquid. 


15a. The imperfect of the verbs with original 
2nd radical laryngeal 


As a result of the disappearance of the laryn- 
geals in SE the verbs with an original 2nd 
laryngeal of Proto-Ethiopic, such as Ja’aka ‘send,’ 
mahré ‘have pity,’ have the form of laka, mara. 
In Gurage the imperfect of this type is the same 
for all the verbs, thus in Occidental Gurage 
yamar; in Oriental Gurage yamir-an (S. W), 
yazafa-na (Z); in Aymallal yamaru. 


78 Etudes 289. 
79 See n. 14. 
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The verbs which have a different form in the 
imperfect are the following: 

‘to know’ C En Ms kara: impft. yarar (as 
against yamdr); M ked-m: impft. yariy” (as 
against wed-m ‘ pass the day’: yaway”) ; G kea-m: 
impft. yahayu; S W éala: impft. yacalan (as 
against yalisan) ; Z yaclana (as against yazafana) ; 
A yislu (as against yalaku). 

‘to say’ C En Ms bard: impft. yabar; M bed-m: 
yabay”; G bea-m: yabayu; S W yalan (with dis- 
appearance of b); A yiblu. 

‘to be pleased’ C En sara: impft. yasar. 

“to be worse ’ C basd-m: yabas; A basd-m: yibsu. 


The particular imperfect of these verbs no doubt 
reflects the archaic form of the Geez imperfect, 
at least in ‘know’ and ‘say.’ The perfect of these 
verbs in Geez is kahla ‘be able, and bahla ‘ say,’ 
but the imperfect is yakal and yabal, both with 
loss of h as against yalhaq and others of this class 
with preservation of h. The imperfect forms of 
the verbs ‘be pleased, be worse’ have no equiva- 
lent in Geez in the sources at our disposal. The 
verb ‘be pleased’ (C En sara) corresponds to the 
Geez root shi ‘be gracious, clement’ for which no 
basic stem exists in Geez, and the verb ‘be worse’ 
(C A basd-m) corresponds to Geez ba’asé the im- 
perfect of which is regular, namely yaba’as. In 
view of the imperfect of ‘to know’ and ‘to say’ 
it might be that the verbs ‘be clement’ and ‘ be 
worse’ have had an imperfect different from the 
one attested in the sources. Gurage might then 
have preserved this archaic imperfect. 


16. Type B 


Type B of Geez is fassima; its imperfect is 
yafessam and jussive yafissam. The vowel e in 
yafessam is puzzling and many explanations were 
proposed for it.8° Whatever the origin may be it 
seems clear that it serves to differentiate the im- 
perfect indicative from the jussive of type B (see 
above) and imperfect indicative of type A yafas- 


*° Praetorius, BA 1.27 <yafissim; Bezold, ZA 17.273 
< yafissam. The explanation of e as having arisen from 
a dissolution of the gemination (Leslau, Gafat Docu- 
ments §9la) is rightly discarded by Polotsky, JAOS 
69. 38, note 11. As a matter of fact, the Geez imperfect 
of type B has e and at the same time gemination of the 
2nd radical in yafessam; besides, the various languages, 
such as Argobba, Gogot, Masqan, and occasionally Selti, 
Wolane (see below) have e in the perfect of type B and 
at the same time gemination of the 2nd radical: Arg 
neggdda, G bettdnd, etc. 
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sam. A similar distinction is made in Tigrinya 
where the vowel, however, is a and not e, thus 
perfect baddadla, imperfect yabaddal,®* jussive 
yabiddal. Tigre makes no distinction between the 
imperfect and jussive, thus perfect fattdina, im- 
perfect (la) fattan, jussive (la) fattan. 

In the SE languages, Amharic and Muher alone 
agree with Tigre in the sense that they make no 
distinction between the imperfect indicative and 
the jussive: perfect Caérrasé, impft. yacérras, 
jussive yacarras. 

All the other SE languages have a distinctive 
vowel for the 1st radical in the imperfect-indicative 
and jussive, as is the case in Geez and Tigrinya. 
The vowels will not be the same, but whatever its 
quality will be in the imperfect-indicative another 
vowel will occur in the jussive. 

The opposition between the vowel e (imper- 
fect) : G@ (jussive) occurs in Argobba and in the 
Gurage dialects of Gogot-Masqan and Chaha- 
Ennemor. In all these languages the vowel is ¢ 
after the 1st radical in the perfect. 


Argobba neggdda ‘trade,’ impft. yaneggadal, juss. 
yanaggad. 

Gogot bettaind ‘disperse, impft. yabettanu, juss. 
yabattan. 

Masgqan bettéind ‘disperse,’ impft. yabettan, juss. 
yabattan. 

Chaha and Ennemor have the 2nd radical simple. 

Chaha mecaéqa ‘rob,’ impft. yameéaq, juss. yi- 
macaq. 

Ennemor mesdki ‘chew,’ impft. yamesak, juss. 
amgsk.®? 


81 The vowel a in Tna yabaddal is no doubt in relation 
with e of Geez yafessam. Polotsky, JAOS 69. 38, n. 11, 
objects to this explanation because there are some 
Tigrinya imperfects which have an unexpected a in other 
than B stems as against @ of Geez, such as the imperfect 
of the reflexive-passive yarakkdb : Geez yatraikkdb, and 
causative of type A yakabber : Geez yakdbbar. These 
forms with 9, however, are most probably analogical 
formations with the imperfect of type B. The imperfect 
causative of type B yabdéddal where we would expect 2 
representing the e of Geez yafessam might be an ana- 
logical formation with the perfect (a-bdddald) or the 
jussive ydbdddal of this type. That there is a relation 
between 9 and e in some of the Ethiopic languages could 
be seen in the jussive of Wolane yadbatn as against the 
jussive of Harari ydmeznu. As will be seen below one 
would expect the same syllabic structure in both these 
languages. 

*2 In the verbs with Ist radical dental or sibilant, the 
vowel e caused the prepalatalization of the Ist radical 
in Gogot and Masqan. The forms in G Ms are sakkdtam 
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The languages of Gafat and Aymallal show the 
opposition ¢ (imperfect) : @ (jussive), the vowel of 
the perfect being the same as that of the imper- 
fect, that is 4. 


Gafat kimmdara ‘heap,’ ** impft. yakimmar, juss. 
yakammar. 

Aymallal sikkatam ‘make,’** impft. yasikkatu, 
juss. yasakkat. 


The Gurage dialects of Selti-Wolane have the 
opposition e (imperfect): i (jussive). Selti has 
two forms for this type: (a) form with a simple 
Qnd radical; (b) form with a geminated 2nd 
radical. Both these forms have the same vocalic 
structure in all the tenses. 


Selti (a) Sebald ‘sing, impft. yaseblan, juss. 
yasibl. 
(b) Sellamad ‘adorn, impft. yasellaman, 
juss. yasillam.* 


Wolane, too, has the same two forms for the 
type B, but the vocalic structure will not be the 
same, 


(a) betdnd ‘ disperse,’ impft. yabitnan, juss. 
yabatn. 

(b) beddalé ‘ill-treat,” impft. yabeddalan, 
juss. ydbiddal.®* 


The Wolane form with gemination is the same 
as the Selti form, but the form (a) without gemi- 
nation is identical with the form of Harari (see 


(with @ after the lst radical), Zébbdrdm, etc. As for 
Chaha and Ennemor, if the Ist radical is a dental or a 
sibilant it is prepalatalized, and if the 1st or 2nd radi- 
cal is a velar it is palatalized: © zdépdrdém ‘ answer,’ 
tikérdm ‘ cook,’ nékvirdm ‘ win, qvaépdérdm ‘help,’ ete. 
“The perfect of type B is always i in Gafat and 
Aymallal whatever the character of the phonemes will 
be, thus A mizedkdm, cirrdsim. For the vowel of the 
Ist radical in relation to the character of the phonemes, 
see note 82. 
“The verbs with geminated 2nd radical are: settérd 
be paralyzed,’ Sellimaé ‘adorn,’ gemmdté ‘ estimate,’ 
sellalé ‘spy,’ genndtd ‘despise,’ qgellaébd ‘feed, sellagé 
powder,’ cebbard. The verb for ‘rebel’ is saffaitd 
(with @), probably taken from Amharic. I recorded 
21 verbs of type B with 2nd radical simple as against 
the 9 verbs mentioned above with 2nd radical geminated. 
“ The verbs with geminated 2nd radical are: qenndtd 
despise,’ beddala ‘ ill-treat,’ derraéba ‘ double,’ gemmété 
_ estimate,’ selliqaé ‘powder,’ qellabé ‘feed, ferrimd 
sign,’ (td) settdraé ‘be paraylzed,’ dedddga ‘ dig” I re- 
corded 32 verbs of type B with 2nd radical simple as 
against the 9 verbs mentioned above with 2nd radical 
geminated. 
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below), both languages having for the 1st radical 
the vowel e in the perfect, 7 in the imperfect. The 
only difference lies in the vowel of the jussive 
which is a in Wolani and e in Harari. This might 
lead to the conclusion that there is a relation be- 
tween the a of Tigrinya yabaddal in relation to e 
of Geez yafessam.*® 

The languages of Harari and Zway show the 
opposition i (imperfect) : e (jussive). The dif- 
ference between the two languages lies in the fact 
that Zway has the vowel i in the perfect after the 
1st radical whereas Harari has the vowel e. 


Zway mizind ‘weigh, impft. yamizandal, juss. 
yameznu. 

Harari semdga ‘hide, impft. yasimgal, juss. yd- 
Semqt. 

In all the SE languages, with the only excep- 
tion of Harari and Wolani (a), the vowel of the 
1st radical in the perfect is the same as that of 
the imperfect. It would seem probably that the 
vowel of the perfect was formed secondarily after 
the model of the imperfect rather than to admit 
that the pattern of the type B in South-Ethiopic 
was originally *get(t) dla or *qit(t)ald instead of 
the NE and Semitic gdttaéla. This can also be 
proved by the additional fact that in some of the 
Gurage languages the negative form of the perfect 
shows the vowel a and not e or 1. This is the case 
in G Ms bettiné(m), but negative am-battana, 
A sikkitim, but negative al-sikkata. The other 
Gurage languages and Argobba show in the nega- 
tive the same form as in the positive. 


17%. Assimilation of ¢ in the reflexive- 
passive stem 


The reflexive-passive stem is formed with the 


prefix ¢- in all the Ethiopic languages. In the 
imperfect the ¢ is in contact with the 1st radical 
of the verb: *yatqdttal. In the NE languages of 
Geez and Tigre the ¢ is preserved; it is assimilated 
to a following dental or sibilant.*? Thus Geez 
tégitlé ‘he was killed’: yatqattal, but from ta- 
sdbraé ‘it was broken’: yassibbar; Tigre latkaffal 
‘it is divided,’ but lassibbdr ‘it is broken.’ ** In 


86 See note 81. 

8? For the statement of principle, see Cohen, Etudes 23. 

88In Tigre the reflexive-passive stem of the perfect 
is most normally formed with a slight gemination of 
the Ist radical: *kaffalé ‘be divided, *bardka ‘be 
blessed’ (JAOS 68.132). To judge from the optional 
assimilation of ¢ in the prefix ’at- to any first radical 
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Tigrinya ¢ is assimilated to any first radical, 
which, however, is not geminated: takafta ‘be 
opened’ : impft. yakaffat.*° 

In South Ethiopic, ¢ is assimilated to any first 
radical in Amharic, and optionally in Gogot, 
Aymallal, and Zway. Thus Amharic taéndggara 
‘be said’: yanndggdral; Gogot, Aymalial tamal- 
lité ‘fall out (hair)’: yatmdllitu; Zway tafigara 
‘play’: yatfigéral and yaffigaral. 

In Argobba, ¢ is assimilated to any first radi- 
cal also in the perfect: annekkisa ‘be bitten’: 
yannekkasal.*° 

The languages of Harari, Gafat, Selti-Wolane in 
Oriental Gurage, and of Chaha-Ennemor-Muher- 
Masgqan in Occidental Gurage, preserve the archaic 
feature. In these languages ¢ is assimilated to a 
dental or sibilant, and maintained in contact with 
any other phoneme. Note that in Chaha, Ennemor, 
Muher and Masqan ¢ is optionally maintained 
before a dental or sibilant. Thus Harari tagabara 
‘be buried’: yatgabar, but yassibar; Gafat taga- 
dili ‘lie down’: yatgdddal, but yassikkam ‘be 
loaded’; Ennemor tékéfidai ‘be opened’: yat- 
kifiid, from tdsidabé ‘be offended’ the imperfect 
is yatsidaib and yassédab. The situation of Enne- 
mor is the same in the Gurage dialects mentioned 
above. 


18. The causative perfect of the type A 


The causative of type A has in all the NE lan- 
guages the Semitic type ’a-qtalaé, that is absence 
of vowel after the 1st radical. As a matter of fact, 
the vocalic structure of the causative stem is inde- 
pendent of the vocaliec structure of the basic stem. 
Thus from the basic Geez form ndgdré and labsd, 
from the Tigre /absa and the Tigrinya sibdrd, the 
causative is ‘a-qtald. 

In all the SE languages the causative has the 
prefix a-, but the vocalic structure is the same as 
that of the basic stem. Thus Amh a-laiggémd, 
Arg a-mdallita, Har a-gibéra, Gaf a-littamd, 
C a-basiriém, En a-tikisé, M a-kibbirim, Ms 
a-mallita, G a-fakkand, A a-libbisim, 8S a-faikana, 
W a-rafida, Z a-basala. 

The archaic type aqtalaé is preserved, however, 
in the negative causative of some of the Gurage 


(‘at-bagdsa and ’abbagdésa) one wonders whether the t 
of the imperfect of the reflexive-passive stem cannot be 
optionally assimilated to any first radical. 

8° Tt is a case of dissimilation of gemination (Leslau, 
Documents Tigrinya § 12e). 

°° Tt reminds one of the situation in Tigre. 
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languages. The negative is formed by an element 
of negation prefixed to the stem. Thus M G Ms 
have the negative causative ann-a-mlaita,™” A al-a- 
lbiisd, Z al-a-bsaid. In the other Gurage languages 
the negative of the causative has the same form 
as the positive. 


19. Absence of the prefix at- 


The NE languages of Tigre and Tigrinya form 
the causative either with the prefixed morpheme 
‘a- or ‘at-. Geez does not use the prefix ‘at- for 
the expression of the causative; the causative is 
expressed only with the prefix ’a-. It seems proba- 
ble that Geez presents the situation of ancient 
Ethiopic in regard to this form and that the prefix 
‘at- is an innovation in Tigre and Tigrinya. In 
South-Ethiopic, the prefix at- is used in all the 
languages °* except in Argobba which would then 
have preserved the ancient Ethiopic feature also 
kept in Geez. Argobba expresses the causative 
either by a- or by as-,°* the last morpheme having 
the same use as at- of the other SE languages. 


20. The quadriliteral type 


The quadriliteral verb in the perfect has in NE 


the form gdrtala, that is absence of vowel after the 
2nd radical. The SE languages have a different 
form for the quadriliteral verb in the positive, 
Amharic, Arg Gf have gdrattala, H qiratila, 
CES W Z garatala, M Ms G A qarattala.™ 

The archaic form gdrtalaé appears in the nega- 
tive perfect of M Ms G, thus an-méskdara. In 
Aymallal the 3rd radical is simple (as opposed to 
the geminated consonant in the positive), but the 
vocalic structure of the negative is the same as in 
the positive, the form being al-garatald. 


*1 For the geminated mn, see note 70. 

°2 The prefix at- is added in Te Tna Amh to the basis 
of type C; in the SE languages it is added to the basis 
of type B; in Chaha it can also be added to the basis 
of type A. In most verbs at- is the causative of the 
intransitive verbs (the causative of the transitive verbs 
being a-), and the factitive of any verb. 

°s The prefix as- is added to the basis of type B: 
as-mellisa. This prefix is used in Geez in isolated verbs 
without any definite value. Te and Tna have traces of 
this prefix, probably borrowed from Amharic. Amharic 
used as- for the expression of the factitive with the 
basis of type B, and for the expression of the causative 
in verb with a vocalic initial: asallafd. 

% Gemination or non-gemination of the penultimate 
radical fits into the pattern of the triliteral verbs of 
type A, see § 14. 
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VOCABULARY 


(For abbreviations of the languages see note 2) 


Abandon, S W Z adagi, U hadagé, H hadaga, 
C adigim, En Gt atégd, E M G A addagam, 
Ms Gf addigi; Gz hadigi, Tna hadaga, Te 
hadga. 

abundant, be, Ancient H ragaha; Tna raghe ‘be 
filled up,’ Te ragha. 

add, C dipdrim, E dibbarim, En Gt daiparaé, Ed 
dippira, M dibbeam, Ms dabbara, G dabbeaim, 
A daibbilim, S W Z dabala, H dabdla, Gf 
dibbala; Gz ta-dabala ‘be gathered,’ probably 
also Tna ddéllibi ‘accumulate’; Semitic; 
Arabic dabala ‘ gather.’ 

advance, C batérim, En Gt batira, Ed bvattara, 
EMG A bdddérim, Ms baddaéri; Gz badara, 
Te bidra; Arabic badara. 

after, S W bd-rer, Z bd-irinu; probably to be com- 
pared with Te rahar. 

again, C M kabd-m verb used adverbially: kabam 
Ciniim ‘he came again,’ lit. ‘repeating he 
came’; Ancient H ka‘ab ‘second’; Gz ka‘ba 
‘be double,’ Te ka‘aba, Tna ka‘bat ‘ double.’ 

anger, C E M Ms mat, En Gt Ed ma’at; ‘ become 
angry,’ C macéim, E M maécéim, En Gt 
maaca, Ed ma’acéaé, Ms macéa, Gf ta-maca; 
probably in relation with Amh mat ‘ca- 
lamity’; Gz md‘at ‘anger,’ denominative 
from ‘am‘a‘a (root m*), Tna mé‘ata ‘ flagel- 
late.’ The SE and Tna roots are denomina- 
tives from the root m“. 

ashes, Gf sébal; Gz Tna sdbdl ‘dirt, ashes,’ Te 
cabal. _ 

ask, C té-saram, En Gt Ed té-sa’aré, M ta-seaim, 
Ms 8 W Z ta-sala, G ta-seam, A té-salim; 
Gz td-sa’ali, Te sa’ala; Semitic. 

axe, Gf makkdya, A makkal, from the root *hkl: 
A ikkalim ‘adze”’ Ms ekkala, C akvarim, 
M dkkeim, H hekdla; Te hakal ‘axe,’ Tna 
hakli ‘handle of axe.’ 

beautiful, C saré-m, En sara; with object suffix 
pronouns ‘be contented, pleased,’ lit. ‘it is 
beautiful, pleasant for’ (cp. for the use Amh 
amara); probably to be connected with Gz 
Sahalé ‘be gracious.’ 

bind, C agadém, E M G A aggiidaim, En Gt akada, 
Kd akkada, S W Z agada, H agdda, Gf aqqida; 
Gz ‘agaidd, Te ‘agda; Semitic, Hebrew ‘qd. The 
Gurage dialects and Harari show the assimi- 
lation of gd into gd. 
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bless, C E darim, En Gt Ed dara; Gz dahara, 
Te dahara; is probably in relation with Amh 
dard ‘give in marriage,’ but the meaning of 
‘bless’ has disappeared from Amharic. 

block up, C fatimam, M A fattémam; Gz fadama, 
probably related with fsm ‘ finish.’ 

borrow, S W ta-leqd, Z ta-liqa, H lagah ndsa’a; 
‘debt,’ S lag, W liqi, Z laga ; Gz laqqaha ‘lend,’ 
Tna “alaiggahe, Te ‘alagha; might be in rela- 
tion with Hebrew Iqh ‘take.’ 

bright, be, S tare; see ‘see.’ 

brother, H ah, Arg ah, ah; Gz ’ahaw, Tna haw, 
Te hu; Semitic. 

build, C a-risim, En Gt a-rasi, Ed Ms a-rassa, 
E Gt A a-rassim ; Gz risaiyd ‘make, prepare.’ 

cabbage, C E En Gt Ed Ms ambar, M G ambi, 
A ambat, S W Z aml, H hul, Arg hamal, Gf 
amla; perhaps in relation with Ancient Amh 
haml ‘garden’ (Littmann, RSO 20. 483); 
Gz haml, Tna hamli; passed also into Cush- 
itic: Agau amli, Sidamo hamilu. 

carry on the back, C E éorim, Gf Ms éoré, M 
coaram, G toraém, A tawwiarim, S W tawara, 
Z turd: Gz Tna sori; Amh tora has the spe- 
cial meaning of ‘take someone at his charge.’ 

chatter, C a-kinam, E a-kinnam, En Gt a-kana, 
Ed a-hainna, M at-kannam, Ms at-kalla, G 
at-kallam, A a-kallam, S W at-kalé, H kalha 
and kalaha ‘shout’; Gz kalha ‘shout,’ proba- 
bly also Te kdlah ‘little bell’ (lit. ‘which 
makes noise’). 

clear up (weather), C gaw barém, En Ed gaw 
bard, Gf gawd ‘dry season’; Tna gaw‘i ‘the 
dry season from October to December,’ Te 
gaw‘t, probably also Shauri equ ‘spring’; 
is also found in Cushitic: Sidamo gawo. 

close, C aéim, Gt acd, En Ed ed, E M A aéécam, 
Ms Gf acca, S W onte; Gz ‘asiwa, Te hasiwa. 

contented; see ‘ beautiful.’ 

count, S W eldqd, Z ilaiqad, H heliqd, U heliqa; 
Gz h’alag’a; Arabic halaga ‘ measure.’ 

cross, Gf adda, H ada, S W ode; Gz ‘adiwa, Te 
ta-‘adda; in Amh in mado ‘the opposite side.’ 

crunch, C agvam, En e’d, Gt aqua, M E agqvaim, 
A aééim, Gf accé; Gz Tna hagdyd ‘ grind the 
teeth.’ 

cry, C bakvim, En Gt bakvi, Ed bekki, M A G 
bakkvim, Ms bakkva, A bassim, S W biacée, 
Z baci, H baka, Gf bassi; Gz bakaiya, Tna 
bikayad, Te baka; Semitic. 

day, S malt, W malt, H md@’alti; G ma‘alt, Tna 
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mi‘alti, Te md‘al; the root is preserved in 
Amharic in combination with the name of 
the day, as for instance rub lat or rub alat 
‘Wednesday,’ but the derivation m‘l-t does 
not exist. 

debt, see ‘ borrow.’ 

dew, C E En Gt awa, Ed M awa, G ab’; Gz habo, 

Tna hubo. 

C kiinam, E kinnam, En Gt kata, Ed hanna, 

M kdrrim, G kerrim, A kirram, § kare, 

H kara, ancient H akrakara; Gz karaya; 

Semitic; Heb. kara(h). 

divide, G rissé; probably in relation with Gz 
risiyd ‘put, estimate’; see also ‘build.’ 

drink, S W séée, Z sééi, H sééa, Arg séééa; with 
é in C siéim, En Gt sééa, Ed Ms saééé, M E 
Gt A sicéaim; Gz saityi, Tna sdtayd, Te sata; 
Semitic. 

dung, H ddu; see ‘sweep.’ 

ear, C E En Gt Ed anzar, M Ms G A anzan, 


dig, 


S W Z azan, H uzun, Gf azné; G Te ’azan, 
Tna ’azni; Sem. *dn. 

earn, see ‘ find.’ 

empty, Gf rag’ai; Gz ‘araq ‘nude,’ Tna ‘arug, Te 
‘arug and barag (preposition b- with the root 


‘rq with loss of ‘ as in Gafat). 

expect, H eqdba, Gf aqqaibé: Gz Tna ‘agaba ‘be 
watchful, vigilant,’ Te ‘agba; in South Arabic 
‘qb ‘take care of.’ 

family, H hawaz, ancient H hawaz ‘members of 
the family’; Tna hawwaz ‘family and mem- 
bers of the family.’ 

find, C ndkibim, E naikkibim, En nakabai, Gt 
nikiim>d, Ed nikkiwad, M arikkibim, S W 
rihibi; Gz rikibé, Tna raikabi, Te rakba; 
Amh rikkibé is used, according to Guidi, 
Vocabolario Amarico-Italiano 130, only in the 
proverb yd-rakkabaw qgalil ‘what he found is 
little.’ 

flour, G A art, W aréi, Z araé, Arg hart; Gz harid, 
Te haris, harié; also in Galla hariée. 

—, C E M qéméd, Gt Ed qima, Ms Gt gama, 
Gf qumind; probably in relation with Gz 
qimh ‘ olera, legumina’; Sem. Hebrew gemah. 
The Ethiopic root might, however, be of 
Cushitie origin: Kambatta, Gudella gamd. 

fold, C kaépam, En Gt qépa, Ed qippa’a, E M G 
kibbam, Ms kabba, S W qaba, Z qaba; Tna 
kab‘e. 

gird, C tagidim, E M taggadam, En Gt ta’akada, 
Ed ta’akkada; see ‘bind.’ 


give, C E M abim, G A abaim, En Gt amd, Ed 
ama, S W Z Gf waba, Arg hawa; Gz wihabi, 
Tna habi, Te haba; Arabic wahaba. 

go, C E warim, En ward, Gt waré, H hara, Gf 
ahora; Gz hord, in Tna hora is rare. 

go toward, S foie, Z afona; ‘toward’ Gf fanni, 
H fon; Gz fanndiwa ‘send,’ fana ‘ direction, 
Tna fainndiwa ‘send’; Hebrew pana(h) ‘make 
for.’ 

grandfather, W eber; ‘grandmother’ S aber, W 
yaber; ‘be old’ Z ibiri, Gf bara; Gz ‘aber 
‘grandmother, Te ‘abbdra ‘be old’; also in 
Cushitic: Galla bera ‘old woman,’ Saho bara 
‘old man.’ 

grandmother, see ‘ grandfather.’ 

grind, H a-tehana; Tna tihand, Te tihana, Gz 
tahan ‘polenta’; Sem. thn. 

guide, S atere, H ara’a; see ‘see.’ 

heal, H hawa; Gz haywid ‘heal,’ Te haya, Tna 
haydiwé ‘live, become well’; Sem. hyw ‘live.’ 

hit, Z maté, H mdhata, Arg mahata, Gf masa; 
G Tna mdhasé ‘cut, break, Te méhasa 
‘churn’; Sem. mhs. 

hot, H wuyi, C E wina, En Gt win’a, Ed wi’yi, 
M winna; Gz wa‘yad ‘be burnt,’ Tna wa‘aya 
‘be hot.’ 

how ?, Arg kamay; Tna kaimday. 

hurry, Gf g’igga; Gz g”aiyd, Tna g”’dydyd. The 
correspondence of Gafat g to Ethiopic y is 
normal (see my Gafat Documents, 20). 

irritate, see ‘ rage.’ 

jackal, Gf gdntawaté, kintdwati; probably to be 
compared with G q”ansal, Te gansal ‘wild 
animal.’ 

kill, C gataérim, En ’atéri, Gt qaétéra, Ed ’attara, 
M gdatteam, Ms qdattirim, E qéttirim, G 
gatteim, S W qataélai; Gz Tna qétali, Te 
gatla; Semitic. 

kiss, H mah baya; Gz ’amha; for Cushitic, see 
Conti Rossini, La langue des Kemant 270 
under yimag. 

knee, S W bark, H barki ‘articulation’; Gz Te 
bark, Tna barki; Amharic has only the verb 
barrikaé ‘kneel down’; Sem. Hebrew berek. 

lack, M G A gabbatéim, Ms gabbati, S W Z qabati, 
H qabita, Gf qibbisd; Tna gabisd ‘abandon, 
Te gabsa ‘ despair.’ 

—., C bikiriim, E biakkirim, En Gt bdakdra, 
Ed bakkiraé; Te bakra ‘delay, not to do, 
Tna bak”aré ‘remain incomplete.’ 

lame, H hankil baya; Tna hankilé ‘have dis- 
torted legs.’ 
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last (verb), Gf dagga; Tna ding”dyd ‘delay, Gz 
g*indiyd (with metathesis); perhaps to be 
connected with Agau gigi. 

like, C kama, M G kama, Ms haéma, Z hum, proba- 
bly also En -ka, S W -ko; Gz kama, Tna kam, 
Te kam; Semitic; Hebr. k*md. 

meat, Gurage basir, H basir, Gf basdrai; Gz basor 
is probably rightly considered by Dillmann, 
Lex. Aeth. 509, and Cerulli, Studi etiopici 
1. 241, as loanword, as opposed to Praetorius, 
Amharische Sprache 14. 

milk, C E S W Z ayb, En ay”, Gt aym®, Ed afiu, 
H hay, Arg hayu; Gz Te haltb (the various 
phonetic changes of this root in SE are in 
agreement with the phonetic status of SE) ; 
Semitic Alb. 

miss, see ‘ lack.’ 

moon, S W M wari, H wéhri; G warh, Tna warhi, 
Te wirah; Amharic has this root only in the 
meaning of ‘month.’ 

mother, C En M G am, A ammit, Arg am, Gf 
am“it; Gz Te ’am; Semitic. 

mouthful, take a, Gf ta-fama; Gz ta-fa’amaé; Ara- 
bic fa’ama ‘ fill the mouth with grass (camel’). 

news, Gf sdwdtéi; Gz sdéwat ‘exclamation.’ 

nose, C En Gt dfuna, E M G A Gfunna, H ff, 
Gf. af“a; Gz ’anf, Te ’anaf; Semitic; Arabic 
‘anf. 

odor, see ‘smell.’ 

old, be, Z ibiri, Gf bard; see ‘ grandfather.’ 

piece, take a small, C tandsd-m, M tarrdsa-m; 
Gz tié-sindsé ‘ad egestatem, inopiam, mise- 
riam redigi, indigere.’ 

pleased, be; see ‘ beautiful.’ 

plough, wooden part of the, Ms nabe, S ndway; 
Te nawe, Tna nawwit. 

quarrel, S W td-Sendnd, Arg assanu; Gz td-sandnd. 

reconcile, S W ere, G Z atirt; Gz Tna ‘ardyd, Te 


c 


ara. 

refuse, C kinam, En Gt kan’a, Ed hatna, E M 
kinnam, G kinnam, A kallam; Gz Te kal’a; 
Amharic uses this root only under the dupli- 
cated form kalakkali; Sem. kl’. 

river, H Arg zér; Tna zara; probably from Cush- 
itic: Khamir zér, Agau zilli. 

sandal, wood-, Z asan, H asin; Gz Sa’an, plural 
asa’an, Tna sa’ani, Te ’as’an (plural); Se- 
mitic; Hebrew sé’én, Akkadian sénu. 

see, Z ari, H ri’a; ‘guide,’ S atere (lit. ‘show’), 
H ara’a; ‘be bright,’ S tare; Gz ra’ayai, Tna 
ra’ayd, Te ri’a; Sem. ry. 
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set (sun), H bo’a, probably also C waydim, Ms 
b’aya, M b”annam ‘ go down’; Gz bo’a ‘ enter,’ 
Tna bo’e, Te ba’a. The meaning of ‘set’ is 
found in Hebrew ba’. 

set in place, C kinam, En kén’a; perhaps to be 
compared with Te kara the root of which, 
however, is kry whereas the last radical in C 
En is an original laryngeal. 

sharpen, M G abdllam, Ms abdlla, S U abole, W 
abala, H abdlaha; Gz balha ‘be sharp, Tna 
bilhe, Te balha; Amharic uses this root in 
the figurative meaning of ‘be intelligent.’ 
The original meaning is preserved in Ancient 
Amharic balah “ Schneide” (Littmann, RSO 
20. 488). 

sheep, C En tag, E Gt Ed S W Z tay, M Ms #e, 
G ate, A dtay, H tay; Gz tal ‘ goat,’ Tna tel, 
Te talit; Sem. Hebrew tale(h). 

shout, see ‘ chatter.’ 
, C naiq’im, Gt Ms noga, E M nagq’am, S 
noge, W no’a; Gz Tna ndgdwa, Te nage; 
related with Semitic nhq. 
, Gf yayi, A awayyim, H aw baya, S W u 
bala, Ms u bara, probably also C ondm ‘to 
shout,’ noun oyat, M odniaim, G wiafitiim, 
E onnim; Gz ‘awydwa, Tna ‘away bald. 

sick, be, H andta, andta’a, Z anotu-yi; Tna nit‘e 
‘be hurt.’ 
, Gf ti-simagga, adjective simdyd, ‘ sickness’ 
samalla: Tna sémlaiwé ‘become pale, weak- 
ened through sickness,’ sémalya ‘sick.’ 
, Arg mattitd, A amattaté, Gf amassisi; Te 
massa ‘feel pain.’ 

sieve, C E Ms antaf, M antaft; Gz mantaft, Te 
mintiaf. 

slide, S W azlatad, Z anzalataé, H zilhié baya; Tna 
zalhat bald ‘stagger.’ 

smell bad, C G ¢ciyim, E éayyaim, En ¢éiyd, Gt Ed 
ciya, M A éayam, Ms Gaya; ‘bad smell’ 
(noun), C E G éinat, En ¢indd, Ed ¢éi’ndt, 
M Ms éanndt, A cayannat, Gf cicdta ‘dung’; 
Gz se’a ‘smell bad,’ si’at ‘ excrements,’ Tna 
éi’e; Sem. Hebr. se’a(h). 

smoke, Gurage, H tan, Gf taénndnd ‘to smoke’; Gz 
tin ‘smoke,’ Te tanna ‘to smoke’; Semitic; 
Syriac ténana ‘smoke.’ 

sow, see ‘ spread.’ 

spread grass (to sow, or on the floor), H ¢éeha, 
C éayadcim, E caicéam, En Cayaca, Gt éeéa, 
Ed ‘ed, M G@ caééaim, A cictam, S W éeée, 
Z acir; Gz seha. 
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duplication of the root gys), the Amharic 
gisiggiséi ‘travel fast’ is to be connected 
with the same root. 

tooth, C E Gt M Ms H Arg G A Z san, Ed San, 
S isan, W asan, Gf sand: Gz san, Tna sanni; 
Semitic. 

toward, see ‘go toward.’ 

tree, C Gt acai, E M Ms G acca, En eG, Ed yir'i, 
S W anée, Z antet, Gf anéai; Gz ‘ad ‘wood, 
tree, Te ‘aécat; Amh anécdit only ‘ wood’ 
(‘tree’ is zaf); Semitic; Hebr. ‘és. 

wash, S W ?ta-ratd, Z at-raté, Gf ta-rasi; Gz rahdi 
‘sweat,’ Tna rahasi; Semitic; Hebr. rihas 
‘wash.’ 

water, S may, W me, Z may; G Te Tna may; 
Semitic. 


spill, C E k”im, En k”a’i, Gt kod, Ed k”o’yi, 
H ako’a; Gz Tna ka‘awa ‘spill, Te ka‘a. 

stone, C E En amar, Gt amar, Ed dwn, M Ms 
aman, G amman, A ammayyd, 8 W un, H ain, 
Z umun; Gz ’aban, Tna ’amni, Te ‘aban; 
Semitic; Hebrew ’aben. 

sun, A imar, Gf aymard, with weakening of m in 
S W ayr, Z arit; Gz ’amir and ’er (Brauner- 
Plazikowski, Lin aethiopisch -amharisches 
Glossar 110). Cerulli, Studi etiopici 2. 190, 
under arrigo, considers the SE words borrow- 
ings from Cushitic, but in view of the attested 
Ethiopic root ’mr it might be possible to con- 
sider the Cushitic words taken from Ethiopic- 
Semitic. 

sweep, E M aggiéim, Ms aggd; ‘dung,’ H ddu; Gz 
‘adiiwa ‘sweep,’ ’adaw ‘ dirt, dung’ (Polotsky, 
JAOS 69.39). 

threshing-field, C E M od, En Gt Ed Ms S W Z 
awd, A awdé, H aid; Gz ‘awd, Tna ‘awdi; 
Cerulli, Studi etiopict 1.230 connects this 
root with Galla ogdi, obdi. 

throw away, see ‘abandon.’ 

today, S W awge, Z awgi, H hogi; Tna hazi, hagi, 
and probably also Gz ya’aze ‘now,’ Te ’aze. 

together, H mdssé (from the root msl) ; Gz masla 
‘with,’ Te Tna mas. 

tomorrow, S W Z ges, H gis; Gz ges, gesd ‘ get 
up in the morning, come in the morning,’ 
Te gesa ‘travel (in general, at any time of 
the day).’? In view of Tna gdsgidsi ‘leave 
in the morning, fast and in a hurry’ (re- 


These common features in the morphology and 
in the vocabulary discussed above bring us nearer 
to a possible conclusion that South Ethiopic and 
North Ethiopic are to be derived from a common 
language. The absence of these features in Am- 
haric is due to the fact that in some respects 
Amharic represents an innovated type in the South 
Ethiopic group. These few common features be- 
tween the South Ethiopic languages (other than 
Amharic) and North Ethiopic should not distract 
us, however, from stating the many differences 
between the two groups. These existing differences 
are numerous enough to justify the classification 
of Ethiopic from a descriptive point of view into 
North Ethiopic and South Ethiopic. 
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seem to have begun, in Indo-China, as early as 
the Funan period (about the middle of the first to 
the middle of the sixth century), but neither 
reached significant proportions there until near 
the beginning of the decline of Khmer culture, in 
the twelfth century. 

Regarding the relationship between Sivaism and 


I. NATURE OF THE MOVEMENT 


ONE OF THE MOST ENGAGING movements of the 
history of Southeast Asia during the first mil- 
lenium or more of the Christian era was the 
syncretism or partial syncretism of religions there. 
The two most important phases of this movement 
were (1) the syncretism of Sivaism and Vishnuism 


and (2) the syncretism of Hinduism and Bud- 
dhism, particularly that of the Sivaic MaheSvara 
and the Mahiayanist LokeSvara. Both movements 


Vishnuism, it must be borne in mind that they 
are not distinct religions, but related branches of 
Hinduism, born, in the fourth to the ninth cen- 
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turies, of the union of the vague aerial deities of 
Aryan Brahmanism and local Dravidian deities, 
to meet the challenge of the new Buddhism for a 
single anthropomorphic deity. The Siva of this 
Neo-Hinduism developed from the Vedic god 
Rudra the Terrible and his attendants, the demons 
of the storm (of which, in the later Vedic period, 
Siva was one), and Siva, a popular Dravidian 
deity ; while the Vedic Vishnu, a somewhat obscure 
solar deity, absorbed the countless nature myths 
connected with the local Dravidian deity Krishna. 
Under the aegis of these two deities, by means of 
the many forms of Siva and the numerous avatars 
of Vishnu, a whole multitude of aboriginal gods 
were absorbed. Thus Neo-Hinduism was an 
attempt to combine the monotheisms of Siva and 
Vishnu worship with a vast polytheism, and these 
two great personal deities took the place of the 
pantheon of the Vedas. To satisfy the desires of 
the monotheists, Vishnu and Siva were sometimes 
considered as one—Harihara. The Trimirti was 
completed by the addition of Brahma, drawn from 
brahman, on the model of Siva and Vishnu. To 
the Vishnuite. the Trimirti consisted of Vishnu, 
Siva as Vishnu, and Brahma as Vishnu, and simi- 
larly to the Sivaites, with Siva as pivot of the 
Trimirti. Brahma in Neo-Hinduism was scarcely 
more than the third member of the Trimirti.* 

The relations between Sivaism and Vishnuism 
(which in Indo-China were rival branches of Hin- 
duism, with the same related fellow-deities) were 
close during the Chenla period (about A. D. 550 to 
802)* and progressed intermittently until the reign 
of Siryavarman II, in the first part of the twelfth 
century, when a Vishnuraja seems to have replaced 
the Sivaite devaraja as the central deity of the 
royal worship and the great Vishnuite temple of 
Angkor Wat adopted the form of a pyramid-temple, 
a form hitherto found in Cambodia only in Sivaite 
sanctuaries, especially those devoted to the worship 
of the devaraja and other lingas. From that time 
on, these two religions seem to have been almost 
completely amalgamated. 

The syncretism of Hinduism and Buddhism, 
which in Indo-China came to be chiefly the amal- 
gamation or near amalgamation of MaheSvara and 


*J. Kennedy, “The Hindu Period in Northern India, 
650-1200,” The Imperial Gazetteer of India (Oxford, 
1908), II, 305-306. 

*For the periods and reigns of Cambodian history, see 
Lawrence Palmer Briggs, “A Sketch of Cambodian His- 
tory,” Far Eastern Quarterly (FEQ), VI (1947), 345- 
363—hereafter cited as “A Sketch.” 
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LokeSvara, may have had a faint beginning as early 
as the Funan period; but Buddhism was scarcely 
dominant in Cambodia—not even during the reign 
of the first Buddhist king, Siryavarman I—until 
the reign of Jayavarman VII when, with the 
building program of the second and third periods 
of that reign, images of LokeSvara appeared 
everywhere, 

The religions mentioned above, it must be under- 
stood, served only the ruling class, which governed 
the country, designed the monuments and super- 
vised their construction, carved the statues and 
bas-reliefs and composed and engraved the in- 
scriptions. The mass of the Khmer population 
continued in the animism and ancestor-worship 
common to all monsoon Asia, unaffected by the 
worship of the intelligentsia, except to pay per- 
functory homage to the state cult of the devaraja 
and to perform forced labor in the construction 
and maintenance of the magnificent, but un- 
doubtedly detested, monuments. 


II. SyNncreTISM or SIVAISM AND VISHNUISM 


(a) Vishnuism in Funan and Chenla—Harthara 


The close relationship between Sivaism and 
Vishnuism appeared in Cambodia, as has been 
said, as early as the beginning of the seventh 
century, perhaps earlier. Its first manifestation 
seems to have been the appearance of Harihara, 
in a form perhaps never found elsewhere—a cur- 
ious combination of Vishnu and Siva in a single 
body, Vishnu on the right, Siva on the left (Hari 
= Vishnu; Hara—Siva). The many statues 
found in Chenla during the seventh and eighth 
centuries represent this deity with four arms and 
two distinct parts from head to foot—on the Siva 
side, the ascetic chignon, half the frontal eye, a 
simple belt around the waist, attributes of Siva 
in the two left hands; on the Vishnu side, hair 
dressed in a high cylindrical cone, cloth falling 
from waist to knees, with a fold in front, attri- 
butes of Vishnu on the two right hands.* 

This curious deity, said to be mentioned in the 
Harivamsa, seems to have made its first appear- 
ance in sculpture in the rock-temple of Badami 
in the Pallava country of Southeast India, which 
is dated 578.4 Eliot thinks it may have reached 


’Larry Briggs, A Pilgrimage to Angkor (Oakland, 
1943), pp. 77-79, gives illustrations. 

‘Sir Charles Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism (London, 
1921), III, 114, note 1. 
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Funan in the sixth century. Paul Mus thinks it 
was mentioned by the Chinese in their description 
of the customs of Funan in 503,° and Parmentier 
believes the earliest statues of Harihara found in 
Cambodia belong to the Funan period.* It did 
not appear in an inscription until the reign of 
Iginavarman I, early in the seventh century, when 
it appears to have been the prevailing form of 
worship. At least two inscriptions of this reign— 
Vat Chakret and Ang Pou ‘—record the erection 
of images of Harihara, and some of the stone and 
bronze figures of that deity are among the best 
specimens of early Khmer statuary. The cult of 
this peculiar deity seems to have been an im- 
portant, when not the leading, form of worship 
in Chenla during the seventh and eighth centuries 
and gave its name to a site—Hariharilaya, “ abode 
of Harihara”—a few kilometers southeast of 
Angkor, where Jayavarman II located one of his 
early capitals. 

Curiously enough, the cult of this deity does not 
appear to have had a wide acceptance in India and 
is confined almost exclusively to Cambodia among 
the Hinduized states of Southeast Asia. It appears 
very seldom in the epigraphy or iconography of 
Champa (where, however Vishnuism does not oc- 
cupy a prominent place) and then under the name 
of Sankara-Narayana.® It appeared only once — 
very doubtfully—in Java, at the end of the thir- 
teenth century, when Harihara was all but for- 
gotten in Cambodia and Vishnuism and Sivaism 
seem to have been almost, if not completely, merged. 
In the Batavia Museum there is a figure supposed to 
be a statue-portrait of Raden Vijaya (who founded 
the Majapahit dynasty in 1294), under the sem- 
blance of Siva. This statue is believed to have 
come from that king’s funerary temple of Simping, 
where the Chronicle says a statue of Siva was 
erected. Among the attributes carried by this 
figure were the conch and the mace of Vishnu, 





® Paul 
lV’Indochine,” 
I, 103-106. 

*Henri Parmentier, “L’Art presumé du Funan,” 
Bulletin de VEcole Frangaise d’Extréme-Orient (BEFEO), 
1932, 183-189. 

7 Auguste Barth, “Inscriptions sanscrites du Cam- 
bodge” (ISC), Académie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres: Notices et Extraits des Manuscrits (Paris, 1885), 
No. 6, Vat Chakret; No. 8, Ang Pou. 

®Georges Maspero, Le royaume de Champa (Paris, 
1928), p. 11; R. C. Majumdar, Champa (Lahore, 1927), 
II, 169. 


Mus, “L’Hindouisme et le bouddhisme dans 
in Sylvain Levi, L’Indochine (Paris, 1931), 
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which have led Dutch archeologists to classify it 
as Harihara.°® It is elaborately dressed and richly 
jewelled and has no trace of the division of the 
body into two parts found in the images of that 
deity in Cambodia. The conch has the unusual 
form of the snail and the mace is held in the left 
hand. A combination of Siva and Vishnu it seems 
to be, but not a Harihara in the Cambodian sense 
of the term. Perhaps it is a symbol of the com- 
plete syncretism of these two deities which at that 
time seems to have been attained in Cambodia, if 
not in Java. 


(b) The Legend of Vishnu in Chenla and Java 


There is evidence that the legend of Vishnu, in 
some of his manifestations other than Harihara, 
was known in the early inscriptions of the Chenla 
period. An inscription of Bhavavarman I, first 
king of Chenla, shows that a sister of that king 
married an Indian brahman and that they made 
gifts to a temple, on the Mekong near the present 
border of Laos, of copies of the Mahabharata and 
the Ramayana and apparently of the Puranas and 
that they installed regular readings of these works 
in the sanctuary, promising benediction to those 
who participated in these readings and pronouncing 
imprecations against those who damaged any of the 
precious volumes.*® But not too many inferences 
should be drawn from these facts. While the great 
Indian epics portray a part of the Vishnu tradi- 
tion, their use in legend and sculpture is part 
of inheritance of Hinduism in its widest sense 
(including Buddhism) and does not necessarily 
indicate the presence of Vishnuism in any great 
degree. In Java, the earliest inscriptions compare 
the king with Vishnu,’ and scenes from the 
legends of Rima and Krishna, avatars of Vishnu, 
decorate the panels of the temple of Prambanan, 
an early shrine dedicated to Siva; %? but no shrine 
of this early period seems to have been dedicated 
to Vishnu. Java does not seem to have had close 
commercial connections with India during the ante- 
Sailendra period. Vogel says that “ in the gigantic 
literature of ancient India, both Sanskrit and Pali, 
there is but a single mention of Java, which occurs 





® J. Ph. Vogel, “ The relation between the art of India 
and Java,” in The Influences of Indian Art (London, 
1925), pp. 82-87. 

1° Barth, ibid., No. 4, Veal Kantel. 

™ Vogel, 50. 

12 Vogel, 73. 
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in the fourth Canto of the Ramayana.” ** Their 
knowledge of Indian deities and heroes was ob- 
tained largely, it seems, from the sacred books 
which fell into their hands and especially from the 
Indian epics, particularly the Ramayana. These 
they translated into their language and assimilated 
so completely that all trace of their Indian origin 
was obliterated. Even today, the uneducated in- 
habitant of Java or Bali, whose knowledge of 
Indian gods and heroes is confined to the native 
shadow-plays and the sculptures he sees on the 
walls of the temples, does not for a moment doubt 
that the Pandavas for instance, figure among his 
native ancestors and that the scenes displayed are 
those of his native Java, whose landscape is covered 
with names of mountains, rivers and regions, which 
names have been naturalized from India. 


(c) Vishnuism flourished wnder Jayavarman II 
and Jayavarman IIT 


At the beginning of the reign of Jayavarman II, 
first king of the Kambuja, or Angkor, period, 
Sivaism became firmly established as the royal 
worship of the Khmer Empire. In 802, that 
monarch established his capital on Mahendrapar- 
vata (Phnom Kulen) and founded the Khmer 
Empire, in consequence of a ceremony in which 
that king was supposed to have received divine 
power from Siva through the intervention of a 
brahman versed in magic, named Hiranyadaima. 
This brahman used four Tantric texts to make a 
ritual so that Kambujadesa should have a chak- 
ravartin ** king, thus vesting the king with divine 
power. The central divinity of this new state-cult 
was the king himself—conceived as an emanation 
of Siva—combined with that deity as a sort of 
god-king, or devardja, whose visible symbol was a 
linga set up on the central altar of a pyramid 
temple, the symbolic center of the Empire, in 
imitation of Mount Meru, center of the universe 
LT, 

* Vogel, 47. 

** Chakravartin means “ universal sovereign”; but the 
King of Kambujadesa was a universal sovereign only’ in 
the sense that every Indian or Indianized capital was 
supposed to be the center of the universe. He did not 
attempt to be more than sovereign in his own kingdom, 
to accomplish which was one of the stated purposes of 
the ritual. G. Coedés and Pierre Dupont, “ L’Inscription 
de Sdok Kak Thom” (BEFEO, vol. XLIII, 1943-46), 
stanzas 70-77, hereafter SKT; G. Coedés, “Les états 


hindouisés d’Indochine et d’Indonésie ” (Paris, 1948), 
pp. 171-173, hereafter, “ Etats hindouisés.” 
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in Hindu cosmology.*® And, as in Indian phi- 
losophy the very essence of an individual is found 
in germ in his name, the devaraja came to be given 
the name of the king plus tSvara (from Iévara, 
“Lord,” an epithet of Siva).1° Jayavarman II 
appointed his hotar (royal chaplain), Sivakaivalya, 
as purohita, or chief priest, of the devardja, and 
made the function of celebrating the rites in con- 
nection with that deity hereditary and exclusive in 
the family of Sivakaivalya, following matrilineal 
lines, thus creating a sort of hereditary supreme 
pontiff. Hiranyadima taught Sivakaivalya the 
magic ritual to enable the purohita or other 
member of the family to create a new devardja on 
the accession of a new king. The inscription of 
Sdok Kak Thom, dated 1052, shows that the here- 
ditary successors of Sivakaivalya served as priests 
of the devaraja for at least 250 years.17 Thus at 
the beginning of the Khmer Empire, Sivaism, in 
the form of the worship of the devaraja, was firmly 
established as the state-cult. This did not, how- 
ever, interfere with other forms of worship nor 
prevent a king of another faith from ascending the 
throne and building a chief temple of his own 
faith, as long as he loyally maintained the state- 
cult. Thus the worship of the devardja in Cam- 
bodia was more a state-cult than a religious sect.*® 

Although the worship of the devardja was estab- 
lished as a state-cult, Vishnuism was very popular 
during the reigns of Jayavarman II and his son 
and successor, Jayavarman III. There are no 
inscriptions of these reigns, but many monuments 
were dedicated to Vishnu on Mahendraparvata, 
early capital of Jayavarman II, and many statues 
of that deity, found there and elsewhere, date from 
those reigns. In fact, statues of Vishnu seem to 
have succeeded those of Harihara as the chief 
objects of Khmer iconography.’*® And at least one, 





15 Robert Heine-Geldern, “Conception of State and 
Kingship in Southeast Asia,” FHQ, 2 (1942), 15-30; 
Coedés, Pour mieux comprendre Angkor (Paris, 1947), 
pp. 87-88. 

1°Thus the devardja of Indravarman I was called 
Indresvara. It is not known that this system came into 
use before Indravarman I. No Jayesvara for the first 
two kings has been found in the inscriptions. Coedés, 
Etats hindouisés, pp. 188-189. 

*7 Louis Finot, “ Notes d’épigraphie, No. 16: Inscrip- 
tion de Sdok Kak Thom,” BEFEO, 1915, 2, 53-106; 
Coedés et Dupont, op. cit., 57-134. 

18 Not to be confounded with certain sects, like Pasu- 
pata and Lingayats, which were worshippers of the linga, 

1° Pierre Dupont, “ L’Art de Kulen et les débuts de la 
statuaire angkorienne,” BEFEO, 1936, pp. 415-426. 
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perhaps two, of Jayavarman II’s queens seems to 
have been Vishnuite. An inscription of a later 
reign says his wife, Bhas-svimini, was a daughter 
of a Vishnu brahman.*° Another inscription says 
his wife, Kambujalakshmi, had a brother named 
Vishnuvila, who received the name of Lakshmindra 
and became administrator of the private treasury.** 
These feminine names may denote the same wife 
and she seems to have been Vishnuite. At any rate, 
Jayavarman III was Vishnuite-—the only Vish- 
nuite king of Cambodia of whom we are certain, 
except Siiryavarman II, founder of Angkor Wat, 
nearly two centuries later. The inscription men- 
tioned above says: “This brahman, Krishnapala 
Amarendra, called Keéavabhatta, received the name 
of Arimathana and became purohita of the king.” *? 
Now, we know that the post of purohita of the 
devaraja was hereditary with the family of Siva- 
kaivalya. The Vishnuite names of this “ purohita” 
suggest that the King may have had, in addition 
to the devardja of the state-cult, a sort of Vish- 
nuraja, or center of the king’s Vishnu worship, of 
which Arimathana was purohita. The guru of this 
king, named Niviasakavi, was given the name of 
Prithivindrapandita and founded the central sanc- 
tuary of Kok Po, in what was probably the region 
of the old Amarendrapura, one of Jayavarman II’s 
early capitals. This group of temples seems to 
have been an important Vihnuite center for several 
generations.** On Jayavarman III’s death, he 
received the posthumous name of Vishnuloka.** 


(d) Vishnuism Subordinate during Sivaite and 
Mahdyanist Periods 


During the tenth and eleventh centuries, the 
worship of Vishnu was not often mentioned in the 
inscriptions of Cambodia. This was a period of 
Sivaite development, followed by Mahayanist tolera- 
tion, then Sivaite reorganization. Vishnuism, as 
such, was quiescent. The resurgence of Neo-Hin- 
duism in India, after Mahiyinism—the cult of 
the bodhisattvas—had triumphed over Hinayanism 
at Kanauj and had established itself at Nalanda, 
was fraught with danger for Mahayinism, which, 





20 A. Barth, JSC, No. 15, Prea Kev A, st. 2. 

*1 Abel Bergaigne, JSC, No. 61, Phnom Preah Vihear, 
A, st. 6. 

22 Tbid., st. 11. 

** Coedés et Dupont, “ Les inscriptions du Prasat Kok 
Po,” BEFEO, 1937, 379-413. 

** Finot, SKT, p. 88; Coedés, Etats hindouisés, p. 178. 


sheltered in Bengal and Berar, was the only form 
of Buddhism still flourishing in any part of India, 
This Hindu reaction, which had its origin in the 
appearance of the worship of Siva and Vishnu in 
the second century, appeared under the Gupta 
dynasty in the fourth and fifth centuries *° and 
was spurred to action by the triumph of Mahi- 
yanism and the beginning of its decadence at 
Nalanda. The chief enemy of Buddhism was prob- 
ably the Vedantic philosopher, Sankara. Born of 
a Sivaite brahman family, native of Malabar, 
Sankara travelled all over India to combat Bud- 
dhism, with the disappearance of which he is 
credited with being chiefly responsible. He labored, 
not so much for the new Sivaism as for the restora- 
tion of ancient Brahmanism—the survival of the 
tradition of the past, amplified by the many 
changes which had taken place.*® Absolute being 
(brahman), Sankara taught, is “ unique, spiritual, 
internal. The contingent, the relative, the plu- 
rality—cosmic as well as psychic—does not exist.” 
Its appearance is due only to illusion (mdyd).”* 
Thus did Sankara reconcile his acceptance of the 
pantheism of the Vedas with his belief in ideal 
monism. He was not a sectarian, but was essen- 
tially a traditionalist whose religious ideal was a 
manhood devoted to ritual observance.”® 
Sankara’s teachings found their way to Cam- 
bodia, although we do not know the extent of his 
influence there. Coedés has pointed out that Siva- 
soma, who was a cousin of Jayavarman II, had 
studied the Sdstras under Sankara.*® Sivasoma 
seems to have been chief minister of Indravarman I 
(877-889) and was the tutor of Vamaégiva, who was 
a nephew of Sikshmavindu and apparently his 
legitimate heir as purohita of the devaraja. To- 
gether, Sivasoma and Vamasiva founded an dsrama 
(monastery) near Angkor. Vamaésiva was also 
guru of the young prince who was to reign as 
Yagovarman I (889-900).°° Sankara’s enemies 
have charged that he defeated Buddhism in India 
by absorbing it and have stigmatized him as a 
Buddhist in disguise.** One of his chief loans 


6 Eliot, op. cit., I, XX XVIII. 

26 Eliot, I, XI, 125; II, 315. 

27 Réné Grousset, Histoire d’Extréme-Orient (Paris, 
1929), V, 131. 

28 Eliot, I, X. 

2° Coedés, op. cit., p. 87. 

%° Finot, SKT, p. 89. 

*1 Eliot, I, X. 
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from Buddhism was monastic institutions and 
discipline. It may not have been just a coincidence 
that Sivasoma and Atmasgiva founded the first 
great Sivasrama in the Angkor region and that a 
sreat outburst of dSrama-building took place during 
the reign of Yagovarman I, when Vamasiva was 
Vrah Guru and chief minister of the king, as well 
as Lord of the Sivagsrama and chief of the service 
of the devardaja.** 

The worship of Harihara seems to have lingered 
on for a while in Cambodia. An inscription of 
Bakong ** says Indravarman I erected an image of 
Iévara and Sarngin in an undivided body, appar- 
ently of Harihara. During the reign of Yaéo- 
yvarman I, a temple was erected on Phnom Dei to 
Sankara-Narayana, a not uncommon epithet of 
Harihara,** and that monarch dedicated one of his 
twelve digraphic inscriptions—the only one not 
dedicated to Siva—to Narayana, at Ba Phnom * 
and also erected a Vaishnavasrama (Vishnuite 
monastery) along with Brahmanist and Buddhist 
monasteries, in the region to the south of the 
southeast corner of East Baray,** as well as many 
Yagodharagrama (Sivaite monasteries) in many 
parts of the kingdom, wherever digraphic inscrip- 
tions are found. An inscription, apparently of the 
reign of Harshavarman I, son and successor of 
Yasovarman I, whom it speaks of in the past tense. 
is dated 910. It was found in the Phimeanakas,** 
but was apparently re-employed from an earlier 
sanctuary. It begins with homage to Siva, Vishnu, 
and Brahma, and relates the erection of an image 
to Madhava (Vishnu-Krishna) under the unusual 
vocable of Trailokyanatha,** a name sometimes 
applied to the Buddha.*® In 921, under the same 
king, Prasat Kravan was dedicated to Krishna— 
an avatar of Vishnu—also under the vocable of 


*Coedés et Dupont, SKT, st. 10-13. 

*Coedés, “Stéle de Bakon,” Inscriptions du Cam- 
bodge, I (Hanoi, 1937), B. st. 21. 

** Coedés, “ &tudes Cambodgiennes, 6, L’Inscription de 
Phnom Dei,” BEFEO, 1918, 9. 

* A. Bergaigne, JSC, “ Inscriptions digraphiques: stéle 
de Vat Kandal,” pp- 386-387. 

Pa Georges Trouvé, “ &tude sur le Prei Prasat, le Prasat 
Komnap et l’édicule qui abritait la cinquiéme stéle 
inscrite du Baray Oriental,” BEFEO, 1922, p- 63, note 1. 

** Htienne Aymonier, Le Cambodge (Paris, 1901-4), 
III, 14-16, 

** Bergaigne, ISS, No. 62, “ Phimeanakas,” p. 549. 

“Erick Seidenfaden, “Complement a T’inventoire 
deseriptif des monuments du Cambodge pour les quatre 
Provinces du Siam oriental,” BEFEO, 1922, pp. 62-64. 


Trailokyanatha.*° The bas-reliefs of this temple— 
among the earliest in Cambodia—show Vishnu and 
his Sakti, Lakshmi, in several legendary scenes 
and poses.*t It seems to have been Isinavarman 
II, younger brother and successor of Harshavar- 
man I, who, on the death of SikhaSiva, of the house 
of Pranavatman, appointed as his successor, his 
disciple, HrishikeSa, “issue of a pure Vishnu 
family,” who was baptized and consecrated under 
the name of Sivacirya ‘** and continued as hotar 
of Jayavarman IV, Harshavarman II, and Rajen- 
dravarman II.** During the sojourn of Jayavar- 
man IV and his son, Harshavarman II, at Chok 
Gakgyar (921-944), only one sanctuary—the little 
temple of Prasat Chen—was dedicated to Vishnu 
and that under the unusual vocable of Sripati.** 
Under Rajendravarman II (944-968), who moved 
the capital back to Yasodharapura (Angkor Thom), 
an inscription records the foundation of a domain 
to Vishnu and Lakshmi.** It was probably during 
his reign that Sivacirya erected the two lateral 
towers — dedicated respectively to Brahma and 
Vishnu — at the linga-sanctuary of Kutisvara and 
indited there the inscription, later found re-em- 
ployed at the neighboring temple of Banteay 
Kdei.*® Indralakshmi, sister of Jayavarman V 
(968-1001), seems to have been a worshipper of 
Vishnu. She married a distinguished bhatta from 
North India named Divakara and together they 
established images of that deity at what is now 
Siemreap.*7 The names of the guru, Yajiavaraiha 
and his brother Vishnukumiara, who built the 
temple of Banteay Srei, indicate that they may 
have been Vishnuite and a wing of that temple was 
dedicated to Vishnu.*® An inscription of Vat 





“oH. Parmentier, “L’Art d’Indravarman,” BEFEO, 
1919, pp. 57-59; Guides H. Parmentier, L’Art en Indo- 
chine: 13, Prasat Kravan, Pre Rup and Mebon Oriental 
(1936). 

** Coedés, “ Inventaire des inscriptions du Champa et 
du Cambodge,” BEFEO, 1908, p. 68. 

«2 Briggs, “ Genealogy and Successors of Sivicirya.” 

*8 Finot, “ Les Inscriptions d’Ankor: 6, Banteay Kdei,” 
BEFEO, 1925, pp. 354-362. 

** Coedés, “ Nouvelles Inscriptions de Koh-Ker,” Jn- 
scriptions du Cambodge, I, pp. 55-56. 

4° BEFEO, 1933, 1137. 

*° Finot, “ Banteay Kdei,” pp. 54-55. 

‘7 Barth, JSC, Prea Eynkosei, pp. 77-97. 

*S Finot, “ Le Temple d’igvarapura (Bantei Srei, Cam- 
bodge),” Mémoires Archéologiques, I (Paris, 1926), 69- 
123. Coedés, “ Quatre Nouvelles Inscriptions de Bantei 
Srei,” Inscriptions du Cambodge, I, 143-157. 
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Thipdei mentions a Narayana as hotar of the 
family of Pranavitman under Jayavarman V * 
and inscriptions of Kok Po of this reign speak of 
a donation to that temple by the mother of 
Narayana.°° That Vishnuite center seems to have 
been thriving under the reign of this king. 

In judging the strength of Vishnuism, during 
these reigns, by names and foundations, it must be 
borne in mind that Sivaism and Vishnuism are re- 
lated cults of Hinduism, differing from each other 
chiefly by the relative rank assigned to the two 
deities. Sivaites sometimes bore Vishnuite names 
and the most ardent Sivaite monarch could, with 
perfect propriety, make a foundation to Vishnu, 
and vice versa. Still, the existence of Vishnuite 
names and foundations is in some sense a measure 
of the strength of Vishnuism during the period. 

A dynastic revolution brought a Buddhist king 
to the throne at the beginning of the eleventh 
century and a Sivaite reaction—or, rather, reor- 
ganization — followed, about the middle of the 
century. Vishnuism seems to have received scant 
patronage during this period. Its only foundation 
during the reign of Siryavarman I (1002-50), the 
first Buddhie king, seems to have been Prasat 
Khna, which was dedicated to Krishna.®* Sirya- 
varman I dug the West Baray and his Sivaite 
successor, Udayadityavarman II (1050-66) erected 
the West Mebon there,®? both dedicated to Vishnu. 
The latter monarch made great use of the Vish- 
nuite epics (Radmdyana and Mahabharata) in 
decorating the new Central Temple, the Baphuon, 
which he erected for the devaraja. No important 
Vishnuite foundation marked the reign of Harsha- 
varman III (1067-90). 


(e) The Development of Vishnuism under the 
House of Mahidharapura 


The triumph of Vishnuism in Cambodia seems 
to have had its faint beginnings with the coming 
of the dynasty of Mahidharapura at the end of the 





*° Coedés, “ Les deux inscriptions de Vat Thipdei,” in 
Mélanges S. Levi (1911), pp. 213-219. 

5° Coedés et Dupont, “ Kok Po,” 383-387. 

5* Coedés, “ Deux nouvelles inscriptions de Prasat Khna 
(Mlu Prei),” Inscriptions du Cambodge, I, 195-197. 

52 Mme Gilberte de Corai Rémusat, L’Art khmér: Les 
grandes étapes de son evolution (Btudes d’art et d’eth- 
nologie asiatique I; Paris, 1940), pp. 123, 129; Philippe 
Stern, Le Bayon et Vevolution de Vart khmer (Paris, 
1927), pp. 79, 84; “ Mebon occidental,” BEFEO, 1936, 
611. 
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eleventh century. There is a great deal of obscurity 
about the beginnings of this dynasty ; but its kings 
were clearly usurpers, and not until the sixth king 
(Jayavarman VII), did they claim any relation- 
ship whatever with any preceding dynasty of Cam- 
bodia. The first king of this dynasty, Jayavarman 
VI, seems to have reigned for several years in 
the upper Mun valley before he conquered the 
capital and even then he did not completely subdue 
the preceding dynasty. Among his followers at the 
beginning of his reign seems to have been the cele- 
brated Sivaite family of the inscriptions of Ban 
That and Prasat Tor, which produced the brilliant 
Tilaka and her son, the first of the three Bhiipen- 
rapanditas who served this dynasty.°* But the 
inscription of Preah Vihear says Jayavarman VI 
adored Campesvara (Vishnu)** and he made a 
rich donation to the Vishnuite temple of Kok Po.* 

Meanwhile, Vishnuism itself was undergoing a 
transformation in India. Ramanuja, founder of 
the Vaisnava sect and of modern Vishnuism, 
though himself a Vedantist, revolted against the 
absolute monism of Sankara and advocated a quali- 
fied monism.*® In order that positive religion 
might subsist, he said, it was necessary to distin- 
guish man from divinity, to abandon the idea of 
illusion and to base religion on devotion, or personal 
piety (bhaktt).°* Faith, not recognition of Indian 
tradition, was to Ramanuja the way to Salvation.” 
Ramanuja was born in a village near Madras, lived 
a long life, travelled all over India, and is believed 
to have died in 1137. He was thus active in India 
during the early days of the Mahidharapura dy- 
nasty in Cambodia, but nothing definitely attaches 
his name to the country of the Khmer. In Java, 
as Coedés points out, kings of Kadiri during this 
period were claiming to be incarnations of Vishnu.” 

Some of the leaders of the revolt of Jayavarman 
VI have been identified as later ministers of the 
Vishnuite king, Siryavarman IT; and the brahman 





53 Finot, “Notes d’&pigraphie: 13, L’Inscription de 
Ban That,” BEFEO, 1912, 2, 127; Coedés, “La stéle de 
Prasat Tor,” Inscriptions du Cambodge I, 229-47. 

5¢ Aymonier, II, 214. 

5° Coedés et Dupont, “Kok Po” (pillars 3-4), st. 4-7. 

°° H. C. Raychaudhuri, An Advanced History of India 
(London, 1946), p. 203. 

57 Grousset, I, 134. 
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5° Coedés, Etats hindouisés, p. 275; N. J. Krom, 
Hindoe-Javaansche Geschiedenis (’S-Gravenhage, 1931), 
p. 289. 
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Divakarapandita, who seems to have been the 
guiding spirit of Jayavarman VI, became the chief 
adviser of Siryavarman II and has been given 
eredit for formulating that monarch’s Vishnuite 
doctrine and even for the plan of the Vishnuite 
temple, Angkor Wat.®° We do not know much 
about Jayavarman VI’s elder brother and successor, 
Dharanindravarman JI (1107-13); but his post- 
humous name, like that of Jayavarman VI, was 
Sivaite and all his inscriptions which have come 
down to us are Sivaite. This, however, may be of 
little significance, at this time. Vedantic phi- 
losophy and especially the teachings of its greatest 
apostle, Sankara, brought about the anomaly that, 
at the very moment when the formation of Hindu 
sects was being consummated, they were all be- 
coming more conscious of their essential unity in 
mutual dependence on the Vedas and as parts of 
one great religion, Hinduism. 

There is no mention of the devardja in any 
inscription of the reigns of Siiryavarman II or 
Dharanindravarman I. The Baphuon was the 
Central Temple of Udayadityavarman II, where 
he housed his Udayadityeévara,** and was doubt- 
less his funerary temple after his death.*? What 
sanctuary housed the devardaja, if any, of the early 
kings of the Mahidharapura dynasty or their 
remains after their death, is not known. 


(f) The Triumph of Vishnuism under 
Saryavarman II—The Vishnuraja 


The reign of Siryavarman II (1112-50) was 
the golden age of Vishnuism in Cambodia. Bud- 
dhism, which had had a brief day under Siirya- 
varman I and was to blossom forth in great 
splendor under Jayavarman VII, was temporarily 
quiescent. The Sivaism of this period—if the 
state-cult of the devardja can be so called—was 
oficial and perfunctory. Inscriptions show that 
foundations were still made at the old Sivaite 
shrines of Preah Vihear, Vat Phu, and Phnom 
Sandak, and the Bhipendrapanditas—apparently 
fervent Sivaites and identified with the dynasty of 
Mahidharapura from the beginning—still served 
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* Aymonier believed that the construction of Angkor 
- was the personal work of Divikara (Le Cambodge, 
, 521). 
: Barth, ISC, p. 17, Lovek, B, 23-26. 
*Coedés, “ tudes Cambodgiennes: 33. La destination 


— des grands monuments khmérs,” BEFEO, 1940, 
-343, 


the king. We hear no more of a devardja, but if 
such a deity still existed—and it almost certainly 
did—the office of chief priest seems to have been 
performed by Divakarapandita,** who had crowned 
three kings in succession and had received the 
honors of apotheosis, never before accorded to a 
brahman of his rank in Cambodia. But, if Diva- 
kara held such a position, it did not prevent him 
from taking the lead, as he seems to have done, 
in the development of the new cult of the Vish- 
nuraja and the erection of its great temple, Angkor 
Wat. 

It seems that Siryavarman IT did not, any more 
than his Buddhic namesake and predecessor, iden- 
tify himself with the worship of the devaraja to the 
extent of having his own image combined with that 
of Siva and set up in his temple as a Siaryesvara. 
Apparently under the aegis of Divakarapandita, 
the idea of a Vishnuraja began to replace that of 
a devardja. This spirit seems to have developed 
slowly under Sivaic forms. Beng Mealea, Chausay 
Tevoda, Thommanon, Banteay Samré, Angkor Wat, 
were the architectural manifestations of it. It was 
a Vishnuism strangely interwoven with the old 
state Sivaism. Like Buddhism during the reign 
of Jayavarman V, Vishnuism was raising itself to 
a position of equality under the guise of Sivaism. 
Finally, the Central Temple, the ultimate archi- 
tectural symbol of Sivaism, with its prasats, ter- 
races, and concentric galleries, and even a central 
deity, was taken over by Vishnuism, and Angkor 
Wat—the summum bonum of Sivaic architectural 
aspiration—became the abode of a Vishnuraja. 
The syncretism of Sivaism and Vishnuism seems 
from this time to have been complete—in a larger 
Hinduism. It seems incorrect to say that Sivaism 
triumphed over Vishnuism in Cambodia. The last 
great Sivaic temple of Cambodia was the Baphuon. 
Angkor Wat was the last great Hindu temple in 
Cambodia and was dedicated to Vishnu and its 
decorations were Vishnuite; only its forms were 
Sivaic. The worship of the devardja seems to have 
been merely a state-cult. 

Then followed a period of Mahayana Buddhism 


*8 Udayadityavarman II had named Divakara, then a 
young brahman, to assist Sahkarapandita in the dedica- 
tion of the Baphuon. Coedés et Dupont, “ Les steles de 
Phnom Sandak et de Prah Vihar,” BEFEO, 43 (1943-6), 
st. 9-11. 

** This Divikarapandita is not to be confounded with 
the Divikarabhatta who married the sister of Jayavar- 
man V. 
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under Jayavarman VII (1181-1219), when both 
Sivaism and Vishnuism were relegated to the back- 
ground and the devardja and Vishnuraja were 
superseded by, or at least subordinated to, a Bud- 
dharaja—still, however, maintaining many of the 
forms of Sivaism. An attempt at Sivaic reaction 
seems to have occupied much of the thirteenth 
century; but by this time, the syncretism of the 
two great Hindus sects was complete and at the 
end of that century, Chou Ta-kuan seems to picture 
Buddhism as the chief religion of the capital (he 
did not distinguish well between Mahayanism and 
Hinayanism) and seems to group Sivaism and 
Vishnuism—and perhaps also some elements of 
Mahayanism—under the name of Pan-Ki. 


III. Tuer Syncorerism or SIVAISM AND 
MAHAYANISM 


(a) The Rise of Mahayanism and the Bodhisattvas 


Still more intriguing is the syncretism of Sivaism 
and Mahayanist Buddhism, especially that of Ma- 
heSvara, a manifestation of Siva, and the bodhi- 
sattva Avalokitesvara, or LokeSvara as he was 
generally called in Indo-China. This syncretism 
seems to have had its roots in the birth of 
Mahayanism in India. When, about the second 
century of our era, the bodhisattvas were added 
to Mahayanism, some of them derived their names 
and some of their characteristics from the Brah- 
manic gods. Thus, Vajrapani took his name from 
the thunderbolt (vajra) of Indra along with some 
of the characteristics of that deity. Thus, Ava- 
lokiteSvara was compounded of two Sanskrit words, 
avalokita ‘looking on’ and isvara ‘ lord,’ a vocable 
of Siva. Already when Lokeévara first became pro- 
minent in Cambodia, in the latter part of the reign 
of Jayavarman VII, his representations had many 
of the characteristics of Siva.®. 

The first three Buddhic councils in North India 
developed the Tripitaka. At the second general 
council, held at Vesali, one hundred years after 
the death of the Buddha (i.e. about 483 B.c.), 
difficulties developed between the Sthaviravadins 
(traditionalists) and the Mahasimghikas (who 
dissented on points of discipline and on the ques- 
tion of the position of the laics). After the 


°° Grousset, p. 73; E. J. Thomas, History of Buddhist 
Thought (London, 1933), p. 194; T. A. Gopinatha Rao, 
Elements of Hindu Iconography (2v. in 4, Madras, 
1914-16). 


secession of the Mahasimghikas, Asoka called a 
council of the Sthaviravadins at Pataliputra, in 
the eighteenth year of his reign (i.e., 256 B.c.), 
This Council completed the Tripitaka and decided 
to send out missionaries. After this Council, many 
of the Sthaviravadins went to Ceylon, which became 
their principal center, and there (89 B.C.) they 
decreed the Pali canon and took the name of 
Theravadin (Pali for Sthaviravadin). Those of 
this sect remaining in the North came to be called 
Sarvastivadins (at Mathura) and Mulasarvasti- 
vadins (in Cashmere). About A.D. 125, the Ku- 
shan (Indo-Scythian) king, Kanishka, called a 
Council at Jalandhara on the border of Cashmere, 
and there, under the guidance of the buddhiec poet 
and seer, Agvaghosa, it fixed the Sanskrit canon.™ 
ASvaghosa (of Ayodhya) was joined by Nagarjuna 
(of Andhra, Central Deccan), founder of the first 
great Buddhist school, the Madhyamika, and to- 
gether they began to develop the bodhisattvas as a 
protest against the cold, inexorable doctrines of 
transmigration based on retribution.*’ From the 
original Mahasimghikas and the Madhyamika 
dissenters were developed the Mahayanist (Great 
Vehicle); while the remaining Sarvastivadins 
(Sanskrit) of the North and the Theravadin (Pali) 
of Ceylon were called Hinayanist (Little Vehicle).® 

The bodhisattvas, developed by Asvaghosa and 
Nagarjuna in the second century, were, in the 
fourth century, elaborated by Asanga and his 
brother Vasubandhu (founder of the Yogacara 
[mystic] or Vijianavadin [idealist] school) into 
a complex system. “ Developing a transcendental 
conception of the Buddha, it multiplied this great 
personality, created a hierarchy of Buddhas, divine 
and eternal, surrounding them with bodhisattvas, 
their emanation. These marvellous personages 
were charged with leading the Universe to its 
supreme end: the transformation of all beings into 
Buddhas at the end of the metamorphoses.”” 
These brothers were natives of Purushapura (Pe- 





°6 Hendrik Kern, Manual of Buddhism (Strassburg, 
1896), pp. 101-112, 121-126; Grousset, I, 33, 38-39, 64, 
69, 78; Jean Przyluski, Le concile de Rajagriha (Paris, 
1926). 

°? Kern, pp. 122, 126-127; Grousset, I, 76-79, 122-123; 
P. Masson Oursel, L’Inde antique et la civilisation 
indienne (Paris, 1933), pp. 217, 319-321. 

®8 Grousset, I, 69-70. 

°° Paul Mus, “L’Hindouisme et le bouddhisme dans 
Indochine,” Indochine, ed. by Sylvain Levi (Paris, 
1931), p. 107. 
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shawar), in Gandhara, in contact with Sassanid 
Persia, and may have been directly influenced by 
the Syrio-Persian schools, more or less the heirs 
of the school of Alexandria. They lived at the 
court of the Guptas.7° Their followers taught at 
Nalanda from the fifth to the beginning of the 
eighth century. 


(b) Buddhism in Southeast Asia during the 
Pre-Angkor and Early Angkor Periods 


Indications of the close relationship between 
Mahesvara and the bodhisattva LokeSvara appeared 
in Indo-China as early as the fifth century, during 
the Funan period. About 484, King Kaundinya 
Jayavarman sent the Buddhist monk Nagasena on 
an embassy to the Emperor of China. This monk 
told the Emperor that it was the custom of Funan 
to render a cult to Mahesvara and that that deity 
made supernatural power descend on Mount Motan. 
Nagasena wrote: “He spreads goodness in the 
world and his benevolent influence acts upon the 
living. All the kings receive his benefits and all 
the people are calm. It is because this benefit 
descends on all that his subjects have submissive 
sentiments.” From this eulogy of Mahegvara, he 
passed abruptly to the praise of Buddhism. “The 
Bodhisattva practises mercy. Originally, he was 
of humble origin. But since he has manifested a 
heart worthy of the bodhi, he has arrived where the 
two vehicles cannot attain. The reforming influ- 
ence of the Buddha extends over the ten regions. 
There is no one who does not receive his aid.” ™ 

Here we have Mahesvara and the Bodhisattva 
worshipped in the same place, spoken of in the 
same breath and each in his characteristic role of 
god of mercy. These remarks seem to show that 
LokeSvara was meant; ** but there is nothing else 
to indicate the worship of LokeSvara in Indo-China 
during the Funan period. In the latter part of 
that period, two Buddhist monks went to China 
to interpret Buddhist documents into Chinese,‘ 
and the Buddhic images of Angkor Borei—believed 
to be of the fifth-sixth century, perhaps the earliest 
specimens of Khmer statuary —may be of the 
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® Grousset, I, 120. Vasubandhu is thought by some to 
have been the guru of Samudragupta (A. D. 330-380). 

" Pelliot, “ Fou-Nan,” BEFEO, 1903, 257-258. 

Mus thinks the Bodhisattva here means the Saky- 
amuni Buddha (op. cit., pp. 103-104). 

® Pelliot, pp. 284-285. 


Funan period.** The Buddhism of Southeast Asia 
of this period was Mahiayanist.”* 


During the early Chenla period, Buddhism played 
an even smaller part, and Lokeévara appeared 
scarcely at all. Isanavarman I (ca. 610-ca. 635) 
seems to have been the king who I-Ching says per- 
secuted Buddhism until there were hardly enough 
Buddhists left to be worth mentioning.”® Under 
later kings, there were Buddhic inscriptions ; but in 
these inscriptions, the name of LokeSvara appears 
only twice. One inscription records a gift of slaves 
to three bodhisattvas: Sastra, Avalokitesvara, and 
Maitreya,’’ and another, in the West Baray region 
near Angkor, dated 791, mentions Lokesvara under 
that name.*® The only Lokesvara images attri- 
buted to this period are that found at Rachgia, 
of uncertain date and origin,”® and the bronze 
figures at Ak Yom, in the West Baray region.*° 
The latter are believed to be of the sixth and 
seventh century ; but they could have been brought 
to that sanctuary at a later date. 


Meantime, Buddhism had been undergoing some 
vicissitudes in its homeland. In 643, at a council 
called at Kanauj by King Harsha—at which 
the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim, Hsiian-chuan, was 
present — Mahayanism was approved and Hina- 
yanism was rejected.*t Those of the latter sect 
who were not absorbed by other sects withdrew 
to Ceylon, and Hinayanism all but disappeared 
from the land of its birth. It is now quite 
generally believed that Hinayanism was not driven 
out of India by persecution. It lost in fair com- 
petition, because its strict monasticism, its lack of 
a metaphysical creed, and its inexorable doctrines 
of transmigration and retribution did not meet the 
desires and needs of the Indian people as well as 





74Georges Groslier, “ Note sur la sculpture khmére 
ancienne,” Etudes asiatiques (Paris, 1925), I, 309, 311- 
312; A. K. Coomaraswamy, History of Indian and Indo- 
nesian Arts (London, 1927), pp. 182-183. 

75 [-Tsing, A Record of the Buddhist Religion as prac- 
tised in India and the Malay Archipelago (671-695 A. D.), 
translated by J. Takakusu (Oxford, 1896), p. 12. 

7° [-Tsing, p. 12. 

77 Aymonier, I, 142. 

78 Bergaigne, “ Chronologie,” p. 61; Finot, “ Loke¢vara,” 
235. 

7° Parmentier, “ Notes archéologiques Indochinois: 4, 
Note sur diverses sculptures indochinoises d’origine pré- 
cise inconnue.” BEFEO, 1923, 291. 

8° Henri Marchal, Musée Louis Finot: La Collection 
khmére (Hanoi, 1933), p. 99. 

81 Grousset, I, 99. 
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the reforms of the Mahayanists did. Whereas the 
Hinayanist hope of deliverance lay in the attain- 
ment of Nirvana, the Mahiayanists offered the 
more attractive prospect of universal attainment of 
buddahood through bodhisattvaship.** 


After the death of Harsha (A.D. 647), the 
kingdom of Kanauj declined and the hegemony of 
the Ganges valley fell to the kingdom of Bengal. 
Here, under the protection of the Pala dynasty 
(730-1060), the Mahayanists, already surcharged 
with a whole hierarchy of bodhisattvas and other 
supernatural beings, became indoctrinated with 
mysticism, magic practices, Shamanism, Tantrism 
and what not, which the new popular Sivaite sect 
was beginning to take on. As this dynasty ex- 
tended its power over Assam and the Kalinga coast 
and as Mahayanism began to lose ground to the 
new Hindu sects, Mahayinist monks spread to 
Burma and Southeast Asia. It is known that 
Sanskrit Buddhism, impregnated with Tantrism, 
came to Burma at an early date.** The Sailendra 
dynasty which ruled over much of Java, Sumatra 
and the Malay peninsula during the eighth and 
ninth centuries, became a great center from which 
Mahayana was relayed to all parts of Indo-China 
and to Western Indonesia until it became the chief 
form of Buddhism in those regions. It is known 
that this dynasty was in close contact with northern 
India at this time. A copper-plate inscription 
found at Nalanda records a grant to that monas- 
tery by a king of Suvarnadvipa (Sumatra), grand- 
son of the king of Yavabhimi (Java), of the 
Sailendra dynasty.** Inscriptions of Java, Champa, 
and Cambodia, as well as accounts of Arab travellers 
and the record of the arrival of embassies at the 
court of China, make it certain that the Sailendra 
was reigning in West and Central Java and South- 
east Sumatra about the middle of the ninth cen- 
tury, the date of the Nalanda grant.*®° The out- 
burst of Buddhist architecture and art in Central 


52 See note 69. 

88 Finot, “Un nouveau document sur le bouddhisme 
birman,” J.A., ser. 10, 20 (1912), 121-136; Charles 
Duroiselle, “ The Art of Burma and Tantric Buddhism.” 
Annual Report of the Archeological Survey of India 
(ARAST), 1915-16, 79-93. 

** Hirananda Sastri, “ The Nilandi Copper Plate of 
Devapailadeva,” Epigraphia Indica, 1923-24, 17, 310-327; 
Briggs, “ The Origin of the Sailendra Dynasty: Present 
Status of the Question,” JAOS, LXX (1950), 85. 

** Briggs, “The Khmer Empire and the Malay Penin- 
sula,” FEQ, 1950, 279. 
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Java—of which Borobudur is the chief specimen— 
bears witness to this Buddhist movement, mixed, 
however, as in India, with Hindu elements. Coédes 
points out ®* that the inscription of Ligor, 775, in 
the Malay peninsula, mentions foundations to the 
bodhisattvas Padmapani and Vajrapani; that of 
Kalasan, 778, in Java, records a sanctuary to Tara, 
that of nearby Kelurak, 782, records the erection 
of an image of Mafjuéri, while a Cambodian in- 
scription, dated 791, mentions the erection of an 
image of Lokesvara, the only such inscription 
during the Chenla period. 

A Cham inscription, dated 829, made by a 
Buddhist sthavira, says the father of the sthavira 
erected temples and monasteries to both the 
Buddha and Siva.’ Finot lists several statues 
of Lokegvara, in Chamya.** The dates, however, 
are uncertain. In 875, Lakshmindra Bhumiévara 
Grimasvamin came to the throne of Champa and 
ruled as Indravarman II, the first Buddhic king 
of Champa, and founded the new dynasty of Chan- 
Ch‘eng, with its capital at Indrapura. The first 
year of his reign, he founded a great monastery 
at Dong Duong, dedicated to himself jointly with 
Lokegvara, under the name of Lakshmindra-Loke- 
évara. This is the earliest inscription to show the 
presence of Mahayanist Buddhism in Champa. 
The same inscription speaks of receiving from 
Siva, via Bhrigu and Uroja, a Sivalinga called 
Bhadregvara, apparently the talisman of the new 
dynasty.*® Relations between Champa and Java 
seem to have been close at this time,®® which may 
account for the upsurge of Mahayanism in Champa. 
Cambodia, recently at war with the Maharaja, 
seems to have been little affected by the Mahayanist 
movement at this time or for some time later. 


(c) Buddhism Assumes Sivaic Forms in Cambodia 


With the establishment of the Khmer Empire 
and the state cult of the devaraja in 802, Buddhism 


8° Coedés, Les états hindouises, pp. 165-166. 

8™ Majumdar, “ Bakul Stele Inscription, dated $aka 
751,” Champa (Lahore, 1927), book 3, 66-67. 

88 Finot, “ Lokeevara,” pp. 233-235. 

*® Majumdar, “ Dong Duong Stele Inscription of Indra- 
varman II, dated sdka 797,” Champa, book 3, 74-88. 

* A Cham inscription (Nhan-Bieu, 911) says that 
during the reign of Jaya Simhavarman I (ca. 895-ca. 
904) and Bhadravarman III (ca. 905-ca. 910) a Cham 
envoy was sent three times on a mission to Java. Majum- 
dar, 3, 133-7; Georges Maspero, Le royaume de Champa 
(Paris, 1928), pp. 115-117. 
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fell into the background and played a very minor 
role in Cambodia until the reign of Rajendra- 
varman IT, near the middle of the tenth century. 
[t scarcely appears in the epigraphy or iconography 
of Jayavarman II, Jayavarman III, and Indra- 
yvarman I (802-889). Under Yasovarman I (889- 
900), it was of enough importance to merit a 
monastery (Saugataésrama),** near the capital but 
not a Yasodharasrama, as these were dedicated 
oly to Siva and (one) to Vishnu. Buddhism 
seems to have been wholly absent from Chok 
Gargyar. 

With Rajendravarman II came a new era of 
tolerance, probably partly related to the circum- 
stances of his succession. Rajendravarman, who 
had been nearest in line to the throne after the 
sons of Yasovarman I, saw his uncle, Jayavarman 
IV, come to the throne by force and on his death 
secure the succession of his son, Harshavarman II 
(942-44). Rajendravarman seems to have won 
after a hard struggle.*? In his efforts to gain the 
throne, he doubtless sought the assistance of every 
faction he could, including the Mahiayanists, who 
seem to have been out of favor with Jayavarman 
IV. An inscription tells us that Rajendravarman 
II made a study of the Buddhic doctrine; ** and, 
although he rejected it, as his many lingas and 
other foundations and his posthumous name testify, 
still he appointed as his great minister, Kavindra- 
rimathana—apparently the first Buddhist minister 
of the Kambuja period—and, on his return to 
Yasodharapura, he entrusted that minister with 
the construction of a new capital and new religious 
center. Kavindrarimathana, erected a sanctuary 
at Bat Chum, apparently the first Buddhic sanc- 
tuary of the Angkor period, dedicated to the 
Buddha and to the bodhisattvas Lokeévara, Vajra- 
pani, and Prajiiaparamita, and made Buddhist 
foundations at other sanctuaries.®** According to 
the inscription of this sanctuary, brahmans could 
use the tirtha (bathing-place) at Bat Chum, but 
only the hotar and the best among them, i. e., those 
who knew the Vedas. 


" Coedés, “La Stéle de Tep Pranam,” J.A., ser. 10, 8 
(1911), 203-225. 

* Finot, “ Inscriptions d’Angkor: 4, Mebon,” BEFEO, 
1925, st. 53; Coedés, “ La Stéle de fondation de Pre Rup,” 
Inscriptions du Cambodge, I, st. 76. 

** Finot, “ Mebon,” st 172. 

 Coedas, “ Les Inscriptions de Bat Chum,” JA, ser. 10, 
8 (1912), 12A, st 21. 
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The inscription of Srei Santhor,®® whose last 
date is 968, the first year of the reign of Jaya- 
varman V (968-1001), son and successor of Rajen- 
dravarman II,% shows that the latter had another 
Buddhist minister, Kirtipandita, who had served 
also under Rajendravarman II. This minister is 
said by an inscription to belong to the school of 
Yogicira (see above III a), “ pure doctrine of the 
void and of subjectivity,’ which Coedés says bor- 
rowed a part of its terminology from the Hinduist 
rituals, and consisted especially of the cult of the 
bodhisattva LokeSvara.°* With the support, or at 
least the acquiescence, of Jayavarman V, Kirti- 
pandita labored to establish Mahayainism in Cam- 
bodia, and not without success. He brought from 
foreign lands a great many treatises and commen- 
taries on Mahayanism and books on Mahiayanist 
philosophy. Buddhist inscriptions of the reign of 
Jayavarman V show the development of Buddhism 
under these two kings. The inscription of Phum 
Banteay Neang, in the province of Battambang, 
whose last date is 986, celebrates the erection 
of images of Prajiapiramita, “ Mother of the 
Buddhas,” and Lokegvara.°* An undated inscrip- 
tion of Prasat Pra Dak, Angkor, begins with an 
invocation to the three Buddhic ratnas—Srigana, 
dharma, and samgha.®® Emile Senart and Hendrik 
Kern have shown how Buddhism was raised to a 
level with Sivaism during the reign of these two 
kings by dressing it in Sivaic forms, drowning, as 
Senart puts it, fundamental differences in super- 
ficial analogies. Brahmans could bathe in the 
tirtha at Bat Chum. The inscription of Srei 
Santhor provided that a purohita should be versed 
in Buddhist doctrine and on festival days should 
bathe the image of the Buddha and recite Buddhist 
prayers.° Thus Buddhism was raised by having 
its rites performed in the same forms as Sivaism 
and through Sivaite agencies. 

But, although Rajendravarman II and Jaya- 
varman V helped to establish Buddhism on a sound 
footing in Cambodia and were also friendly to 





®5 Aymonier, I, 261-270; II, 308-318. 

** In a previous article (FHQ, 1947, 351), this author 
erroneously stated that Jayavarman V was a brother of 
Rajendravarman II. 

®7 Coedés, Etats hindouisés, p. 201. 

*8 Bergaigne, JISC, No. 52, Phum Bantei Neang, p. 178. 

°° Bergaigne, JSC, No. 41, Prasat Pra Dak, pp. 165-166. 

100Emile Senart, “Une Inscription bouddhique du 
Cambodge,” Revue Archéologique, 1883, 182-192; Ay- 
monier, II, 308-318. 
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Vishnuism, they were loyal Sivaites, devoted to 
the cults of the devardja and ancestor-worship. 
This was shown by the many important shrines 
erected by them and consecrated to these cults— 
Bakrei Chamkrong, Mebon, Pre Rup, Phimeankas. 


(d) The Religio-Administrative Reforms of 
Siryavarman I 


Siiryavarman I was the first Buddhist king of 
the Angkor period and, although the principal 
foundations and inscriptions of his reign were 
Sivaite, the author believes there are reasons to 
think the revolution of his reign was more signifi- 
cant than has generally been realized, although 
its aims and results were more administrative than 
religious. The ground had been prepared for this 
movement, even perhaps for the seating of Sirya- 
varman I personally, during the two previous 
reigns. Siryavarman was the son of the king of 
Tambralinga (present Ligor), which was so famous 
a center of Buddhism that a little later it was given 
the name of Sri Dharmaraja nagara, “ City of the 
King of the Law.” The Mahiayanist teachings (and 
probably some teachers) brought into Cambodia 
from foreign countries by Kirtipandita, probably 
came, in part at least, from Tambralinga; for 
Louvo, the only other famous Buddhiec center on 
the east side of the peninsula of Indo-China, was 
Hinayanist. It may also be recalled that Sirya- 
varman’s mother belonged to a prominent Cam- 
bodian family, one of whose members—Prania— 
had been a wife of Rajendravarman II and chief 
secretary of Jayavarman V. No doubt the nucleus 
of Buddhism established under these two prede- 
cessors, especially by Kirtipandita, was of great 
assistance to Siiryavarman in gaining the throne 
and, through the teachers from foreign countries, 
there may have been a direct connection with 
Siiryavarman in Tambralinga before he came to 
the throne. 

Whether there were definite parties or not, it 
may be conceived that the functionnaires of Cam- 
bodia consisted of two groups. One group centered 
in the great privileged hereditary families—repre- 
sented in the inscriptions of Sdok Kak Thom, Vat 
Thipdei B, and Takeo B—who furnished purohitas, 
hotars, and certain hereditary priests and judges. 
They had doubtless waxed powerful, and the long 
minorities of Rajendravarman IT and Jayavarman 
V had given them an opportunity to consolidate 
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their power. Naturally they were jealous of their 
power and looked with disfavor on new families 
and anything which disturbed the status quo. At 
this time, the most important functions of these 
three families were united in the celebrated pandit, 
Sivacirya.*°* The most powerful of the new fam- 
ilies was that of Saptadevakula, represented in the 
inscriptions of Lovek *°* to which family Siirya- 
varman’s mother belonged. Sivacirya served under 
Jayavarman V and there is no sufficient reason to 
think that he did not continue under Udayaditya- 
varman [ (1001-2) and Jayaviravarman (1002-11) 
until Siryavarman conquered the capital in 1006. 
The chief representative of the Saptadevakula 
family at this time was the pandit Sankara. He 
apparently joined the Buddhist group in favor of 
Stryavarman at the start. 

The war is said to have lasted nine years.’ 
Siryavarman, apparently ascended the Mekong, 
landed in the east and moved slowly toward the 
capital. Gradually, as new territory was conquered, 
new factions came over to his side. He seems to 
have got possession of the capital in 1006. The 
pacification of the country was completed by 1011. 
During this period of conquest, several significant 
events seems to have taken place: (1) the exclusive 
hereditary privilege of furnishing purohitas to the 
devaraja was taken away from the house of Siva- 
kaivalya after the death of Sivacirya; (2) Sirya- 
varman divided the house of Sivakaivalya by taking 
a member of that house out of the religious life, 
marrying him to a sister of the queen and giving 
him important public (but not sacerdotal) func- 
tions, under the title of Jayendrapandita; (3) as 
purohita, he named Sankarapandita '° of the house 
of Saptadevakula, who continued to serve in that 
capacity under several later kings;?°° (4) he 
strengthened his own claim to the throne by 





1 This Siviciryapandita is not to be confused with 
the Sivicirya who was hotar of Jayavarman IV. See 
also Briggs, “The Genealogy and Successors of Sivacirya.” 

192 Barth, IC, No. 17, Lovek. 

198 Coedés, “Le Serment des fonctionnaires de Sur- 
yavarman I,” BEFEO, 1913, 6, 11-17. 

1°sDupont thinks Siryavarman approached Yasod- 
harapura via Korat, after his father had taken the 
Menam valley, in 1002-4, and that Sivicirya went over 
to him at that time (BEFEO 43 [1943-6], 21-23). The 
argument is given in the author’s The Ancient Khmer 
Empire (Trans. Amer. Philosophical Soc., XLI, 1), p. 146. 

195 This Saikarapandita is not to be confused with the 
celebrated Indian philosopher Sankaracirya. 

106 Barth, “ Lovek,” B. st 32. 
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marrying Viralakshmi, who claimed descent from 
Yasovarman I and who Coedés suggests may have 
been the widow of Jayaviravarman;*” (5) he 
seems to have ended the hereditary privileges of 
the great Sivaite theocratic families, for one by 
one of these families carved their genealogies and 
disappeared from history; (6) finally, in 1011, he 
called together all his functionaries, of every grade 
and class, and made them take an ironclad oath 
of allegiance to him personally. 


Thus, Siryavarman I seems to have broken down 
the hereditary exclusive privileges of the powerful 
sacerdotal oligarchy, divided the most powerful 
family against itself by the marriage of its most 
promising member into the royal family, and bound 
all the functionaires, sacerdotal and political, great 
and small, to him by a powerful oath of allegiance. 
The celebration of the rites in connection with the 
devaraja continued as a state-cult, but the office 
of purohita and others who could administer these 
rites was no longer the exclusive prerogative of the 
family of Sivakaivalya, but was exercised by a 
member of the family of Saptadevakula, to which 
the king belonged. 

There is nothing to indicate that Stryavarman J 
ever accepted the worship of the devardja to the 
extent of identifying himself with Siva in a linga, 
as his predecessors had done. No inscription men- 
tions a Siryesvara. But he seems to have estab- 
lished a new capital with a Buddhic central temple 
on the site of the later Bayon.*°* We know little 
of the architecture of this temple and nothing of 
its central idol; but the people by that time were 
accustomed to the idea of a king-god and, although 
we have nothing tangible to support such an hypo- 
thesis, in the light of new discoveries, we may at 
least be permitted to think that the new central 
idol was a sort of Buddharaja and that the new 
central temple became Siiryavarman I’s mausoleum 
after his death. With the new spirit of toleration, 
Sankarapandita could also have served this central 
idol. The syncretism of Sivaism and Buddhism, 
which had been going on in Southeast Asia for 
some time makes this quite possible. 


(Siteapipaiatinnianenennsnsnniseeeee 


*" Coedés, Etats hindouisés, p. 229; Coedés, Inscrip- 
tions, II, 196; Aymonier, II, 209. 

**8 Victor Goloubew, “ Mission Goloubew: Recherches 
dans Ankor Thom,” BEFEO, 1936, 619-623; Goloubew, 
yi La double enceinte et les avenues d’Ankor Thom, leur 
etude et leur dégagement systematique,”’ Cahiers de 
TEFEO (CEFEO), 14 (1938), 33-39. 
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(e) Buddhism Dormant during the Sivaite and 
Vishnuite Periods (1050-1150) 


Udayadityavarman II (1050-66) restored Si- 
vaism; but it seems to have been a more pliant 
Sivaism—the Sivaism of the family of Saptadeva- 
kula instead of that of the family of Sivakaivalya. 
Jayendrapandita whom Siryavarman [ had won 
to his cause by honors and marriage to a royal 
princess, continued as guru of the king, taught 
that monarch all the sdstras, built many public 
works, and probably indited the famous inscription 
of Sdok Kak Thom—which seems to have been the 
swan-song of the family of Sivakaivalya—in 1052 
or shortly afterward. But when that king erected 
his new Central Temple, the Baphuon, and estab- 
lished therein his golden linga, Udayadityesvara, 
it was the sage Sankarapandita who was the puro- 
hita of this new devaraja.°° This pandit con- 
tinued to serve Harshavarman III (1066-90) in this 
capacity, as he had served the two previous kings, 
and indited the inscription of Lovek, which gives 
the genealogy of his family. Harshavarman II’s 
reign, like that of his brother and predecessor, 
seems to have been mildly Sivaite. It was in 1067, 
the first year of his reign, that an unusual catur- 
mirti was erected, composed of Brahma, Vishnu, 
and the Buddha—the latter substituted for Siva—, 
the whole consecrated to Siva.1?° 


With the advent of the Mahidharapura dy- 
nasty, about the beginning of the twelfth century, 
Vishnuism seems to have crept in unobtrusively 
and to have increased in power until it became 
the dominant religion.4* Buddhism continued 
to occupy & subordinate position. The principal 
Buddhic development was the appearance in Cam- 
bodia of a new type of Buddhic statue, influenced 
by the new “School of Lophburi.” 77? After the 
conquest of the Menam valley by Stiryavarman I 
and/or his father, a new Mon-Khmer school of art 
had been formed there, which was now returning 
to influence the art of Cambodia. Dupont has 
called to our attention that the Buddha on Naga 


1° Barth, “ Lovek,” B, st 32; Briggs, “ Sivicirya.” 

72° Barth, JSC, No. 19, Prasat Prah Khset, pp. 173-177. 

741 This was the period when Ramanuja was preaching 
the doctrines of the Vaisnava sect in India. It would be 
surprising if it did not have a repercussion in Cambodia, 

112 Coedés, Les collections archéologiques du Musée 
National de Bangkok (Paris, 1912), pp. 23-28; Dupont, 
“Art Siamois: Les écoles,” Bulletin de la Commission 
Archéologique Indochinoise (BCAI), 1931-4, 45-58. 
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came into Cambodia during a Vishnuite period, 
when representations of Vishnu on Sesha were 
common.'?* It is to be noted that this statuary 
consisted chiefly of images of the Buddha. Loke- 
Svara does not seem to have played a prominent 
part in Mahayanist Buddhism in Cambodia until 
well into the reign of Jayavarman VII. 

The Vishnuite zenith under Stryavarman II, 
which marked the peak of Angkorean art, was 
followed by a period of dissension during which 
Prince Jayavarman, who seems to have had the 
best claim to the throne, renounced his claim 
temporarily and went on a long pilgrimage to 
Champa. Then followed chaos, during which an 
ambitious functionary assassinated the king and 
usurped the throne and was finally killed by a 
Cham invasion, which conquered the country and 
sacked the capital. Jayavarman returned and, 
after a long fight, drove out the Chams, restored 
order and was crowned as Jayavarman VII.*** 

Jayavarman VII was a Mahayanist and a moody 
visionary, probably of the Yogacira (mystic) 
school. His long exile and sufferings, his sight 
of the destruction of the capital, which he was 
unable to prevent, and his long struggle to restore 
order, produced an intense feeling of melancholy 
in his naturally impressive mind, which feeling 
was intensified by his marriage to a very intelligent 
woman, even more mystical and dreamy than he. 
This experience seems to have made of this exceed- 
ingly able and naturally susceptible man an almost 
irresponsible megalomaniac, whose desire to achieve 
merit for himself and his family knew no bounds. 
Coming to the throne at an advanced age, he 
conquered Champa, held it in subjection for several 
years, pushed the limits of his Empire on all sides 
to their widest boundaries and entered into an orgy 
of building, which resulted in the construction of 
the present walls and towers of Angkor Thom, its 
central sanctuary, the Bayon, and more than half 
of the great structures of the Angkor region—the 
greatest conglomeration of architectural splendor 
that ever proceeded from the mind of one indi- 
vidual, a building program which probably im- 
poverished and embittered the country and was the 
beginning of the downfall of Angkor civilization.?*® 


113 BEFEO, 1936, 632. 

+44 Briggs, “A Sketch,” pp. 352-353. 

115 Coedés, Un grand roi du Cambodge: Jayavarman 
VII (Phnom Penh, 1935). 


(f) Lokesvara before Jayavarman VII 


As already observed, Lokesvara does not figure 
prominently in the epigraphy or iconography of 
Cambodia until well into the second of the four 
periods into which Stern and Madame de Coral 
Rémusat divide the style of the Bayon,’*® in the 
middle of Jayavarman VII’s reign, at the very end 
of the twelfth century. Before that time, Loke- 
Svara was mentioned only incidentally, if at all, 
in the Buddhist inscriptions of Cambodia and his 
images were few and generally of uncertain origin. 

The inscription of Tep Pranam near Angkor, 
dated 893, records the creation of a Buddhist 
monastery, but does not mention Lokesvara. The 
three inscriptions of Bat Chum, dated 960, record 
the foundation at that place of three sanctuaries, 
consecrated to the Buddha, Vajrapani, and Pra- 
jhaparamita. One of the inscriptions mentions 
Lokesvara in the invocation.*** The inscription of 
Srei Santhor (Sithor), giving rules for the practice 
of Buddhism in general, mentions Lokegvara only 
incidentally in connection with Prajiaparamiti. 
The inscription of Banteay Neang celebrates the 
erection of a Lokeévara. 

The most notable iconographic specimen in this 
field before Jayavarman VII, which would pass as 
belonging to an early period of the reign of that 
monarch, if it were not dated 989 by an inscrip- 
tion on its base, is a four-faced stele—called a 
cetiya by Finot—about 1.30 meters high, in beau- 
tiful red sandstone, found at Thma Pouk, a few 
kilometers south of Banteay Chmar. Each face is 
a reduction in edifice of a sanctuary with four 
superposed, retreating storeys. Under the arcature 
of each storey (including the lower one) is the 
figure of a deity—twenty in all—representing, 
according to the inscription, the Buddha, Indra, 
Lokegvara, Prajiaparamita, Maitreya, and Vajra- 
pani. Aymonier thought this monument was 
Buddhic. Lunet de Lajonquiére called it Vish- 
nuite. Finot thought the monument was dedicated 
to Prajiiapiramita. He described the Lokesvara 
on one of its faces as follows: “ It is standing, in 
short sampot; the torso and legs bare. It wears a 
high coiffure, in five stages, without the figure of 
Amitabha. It has a single head and four arms, 


116 Madame Gilberte de Coral Rémusat, L’Art khmer, 


p. 130. 
117 Coedés, “ Bat Chum,” 257, A, st 30. 
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holding the lotus, the rosary, the flacon and the 
book.” 238 


(g) Lokesvara under Jayavarman VII 


Lokegvara did not figure prominently in the 
early part of the reign of Jayavarman VII. Preah 
Khan of Angkor was dedicated to that deity and 
Ta Prohm to Prajiaparamita and Coedés points 
out that they form the Buddhiec Trinity, with the 
Bayon dedicated to the Buddha in its proper place 
in the center. Smiling bodhisattvas with cylin- 
drical chignon began to appear in the earliest 
face-towers of the second period of the Style of 
the Bayon. But in the third period, images of 
LokeSvara came in an avalanche. This was the 
era of sculptured images. Like the monuments, 
most of the sculptured figures of ancient Cambodia 
belong to the reign of Jayavarman VII. According 
to the inscription of Ta Prohm, 260 small statues 
were deposited in that temple, while those of Preah 
Khan numbered 515.1%° They seem to have been 
destined to be carried in parades. ‘These idols 
were almost all, if not all, funerary images, i. e., 
statues of princes, princesses, or dignitaries, raised 
to the honors of apotheosis and represented under 
the traits of a Buddhic divinity, principally 
Lokesvara for the men and Tara or Prajhaparamita 
for the women.'*° Queen Jayarajadevi had a per- 
fect mania for erecting these “ portrait statues.” 
According to the inscription of the Phimeanakas, 
she “ erected everywhere her father, her brothers, 
friends, relatives and members of her family, 
known to her or of whom she had heard.” 1*4 

LokeSvara was the leading deity of the period 
and many images of him appeared, some of which 
were unique at that time and have never since 
appeared, in Cambodia or elsewhere. The smiling 
bodhisattva, with diadem and necklace, which 
appeared in the face-towers of the second period 
“of the Style of the Bayon,” was perfected in the 
third period. The jewelled Lokegvara of the bas- 
reliefs of Banteay Chmar;** the strange bodhi- 


“8 Aymonier, II, 333; E. Lunet de Lajonquiére, Jnven- 
taire archéologique de UIndochine (Paris, 1912), III, 
383; Finot, “ Lokesvara,” pp. 251-252. 
ie Coedés, “La stéle de Ta Prohm,”’ BEFEO, 1906, 
st. 37. 

“° Coedés, “ Nouvelles découvertes & Angkor,” CEFEO, 
Nos. 20-21 (1939), 19. 

21 Finot, “ Inscriptions d’Angkor: 10, Phimanakas,” 
BEFEO, 1925, st. 93. 

** Finot, “ Lokeevara,” pp. 240-243. 
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sattvas, in stone or bronze, in which figurines in 
emanation occur as a coat of mail or otherwise, 
found at Prasat Preah Thkol, Ta Prohm of Bati 
near No. 486 and elsewhere; *** the giant figures 
of Lokeévara at Don Tai, with figurines on the 
chest, waist, and feet ; ?** and the storeyed stele of 
Thma Puok, described above, in which twenty 
deities appear in arcatures on a four-faced upright 
stone,!*> are some of the unusual manifestations 
of bodhisattvas during this period. 


(h) The Syncretism of Lokesvara and Mahesvara 


In the latter part of the second period of the 
Style of the Bayon, a new type of Lokesvara 
appeared—a Lokeévara which shows the amal- 
gamation with MaheSvara. This syncretization 
had been slowly taking place in Cambodia, as 
shown by the bodhisattvas of the preceding period. 
But its progress was undoubtedly stepped up at 
this period by an influx of Mahayanist monks from 
North India. Mahayanism was already being 
absorbed there by Sivaism—both impregnated with 
Tantrism, mysticism and other magic practices— 
(or perhaps it would be more true to say, Mahay- 
anism was becoming amalgamated with Sivaism), 
when a new foe arrived. About the middle of the 
twelfth century, the Senas, a Sivaite dynasty with 
a strong tendency to Tantrism overthrew the Pala 
dynasty in Bengal.**® Their triumph was short- 
lived. In 1191, the Turkish house of Ghor over- 
came their overlords of Ghazni. In 1193, they 
were in Delhi. The next year they plundered 
Benares. In 1202 they defeated the Senas and 
drove them into the eastern part of Bengal.1*" 
Some of the Mahayanists, less affected by Tan- 
trism, fled to Southeast Asia. Others found the 
transition to Sivaism so slight, it offered little 
difficulty, proving the truth of the dictum that 
Mahayanism, in its turn, was not driven out of 
India until the Sivaites had absorbed all the good 





128 Finot, “ Loke¢vara,” pp. 243-244 and pl. 19; Coedés, 
“Catalogues des piéces originales de sculpture khmér 
conservés au Musée Indochinois du Trocadero et au 
Musée Guimet,” fig. 42 and p. 30. 

124 Finot, “ Loke¢evara,” pp. 250-251; Lunet de Lajon- 
quiére, III, 295-297. 

125 Finot, “ Lokeevara,” 251-252; Aymonier, II, 233; 
Lunet de Lajonquiére, ITI, 387. 

126 Grousset, I, 101; V. A. Smith, Harly History of 
India (Oxford, 1914), p. 403. 

*27'W. H. Moreland and A. C, Chatterjee, A 
History of India (London, 1936), p. 152. 
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it contained.?*® Hinduism, based on caste and 
family, was able to survive the Muslim deluge; 
but Mahayanism, centered in its monasteries, could 
not outlive their destruction.**® 

The syncretism of Lokegvara and Siva reached 
its culmination in Cambodia during the third 
period of the Style of the Bayon. Sivaism had its 
counterpart to the doctrine of the compassionate 
Lokegvara in the cult of Mahesgvara, which was 
associated with the linga in Indo-China. These 
two cults became so similar that they flourished 
side by side without friction, almost without 
distinction in some cases. The similarity even 
extended to the personality and attributes of the 
two deities. LokeSvara was pictured at Angkor 
with the four arms, four faces, the frontal eye, 
and sometimes even with the trident and twining 
serpents of Siva.4*° The smiling four-faced Bo- 
dhisattva, with cylindrical coiffure which appears 
during the previous period, was further developed, 
with a diadem replacing the chignon. This period 
completed the development of the Bodhisattva with 
diadem and necklace, different from any other 
Bodhisattva of Khmer Art, seen at its best in the 
towers of the Bayon. “No specimen of the 
Bodhisattva now known.” says Dupont, “and the 
repertoire of the epoch of the Bayon carries many 
of them, corresponds exactly with the aspect of 
the head sculptured on the towers of Jayavarman 
VII. ... The Khmer Lokegvara as far as known, 
wears a cylindrical chignon and sometimes jewelry, 
but diadem and necklace are never [else- 
where?] found on them.” *** 

This syneretization had other implications at 
this time. We have seen how, in the reign of 
Jayavarman V, Buddhism had been brought to a 
level with Sivaism by adopting Sivaic forms (see 
IIIc); it is now almost certain that this syn- 
cretism of Mahayanism with state Sivaism (Mahe- 
évara associated with the linga) resulted in the 
development of a Buddharaja and its substitution 
for the devardja. We have seen how, in the reign 
of Siryavarman IT, the syncretism of Sivaism and 
Vishnuism probably resulted in the substitution 
of a Vishnuraja for the devardja and the adoption 

128 Eliot, I, X. 

12° Eliot, II. 112-113, 120. 

+89 Finot, “ Lokeevara,” pp. 230-231. 

181 Dupont, “A propos de l’evolution de la statuaire 
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and pl. XXXVI (1928). 
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of the pyramid form for the Vishnuite temple of 
Angkor Wat (see If). More certain is the sub- 
stitution of a Buddharaja during the reign of 
Jayavarman VII and the transformation of the 
Bayon into a pyramid-temple, even during the 
course of its construction.*** 

There is no doubt that the Bayon was originally 
dedicated to LokeSvara. The figure found in the 
fronton and in other prominent places—concealed 
by later constructions until brought to light by 
Parmentier in 1923—is the figure of Lokeévara,'** 
and the four faces of the towers of the Bayon and 
its walls are the faces of Lokesvara in the image 
of Jayavarman VII, with whom he is conceived 
to have been united. But it is just as certain that 
the Bayon was finally dedicated to the Buddha- 
raja—the Buddha under the lineaments of Jaya- 
varman VII. The Buddha unearthed by George 
Trouvé in 1933, at the bottom of the pit under 
the central socle of the Bayon is the Buddharaja, 
not a Lokesvara.*** This may account in part 
for the concealing of the Lokegvara of the fronton 
by the workmen who attempted to make a tower- 
temple of the Bayon in the third period of Jaya- 
varman VII’s reign. The face-towers are believed 
to be of the late second and early third period, 
when the Bayon was built on a flat surface and 
dedicated to Lokesvara. But as the idea that he 
was the living Buddha began to grow on Jaya- 
varman VII,'** he conceived the idea of a Buddha- 
raja — himself apotheosized as the Buddha — in 
place of the temple on the flat plan which he was 
building. The result was the Bayon and the 
enormous statue of the Buddha found there. These 
changes are attributed to the third period of the 
Style of the Bayon. 

Tantrism, however, which formed such an im- 
portant part in the Mahaydnism of the North, 
and even in Java and Bali, did not strike a deep 
root in Cambodia. Perhaps that was because the 
extreme Mahayanists of Bengal found their escape 
in Sivaism or in the countries to the north. Finot 
thinks it was because the excesses of the Bodhi- 


182 BEFEO, 1933, 1196-7. 
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sattva and his sakti, depicted in the iconography 
of Tibet and Mongolia, shocked the deep moral 
sense of the Cambodians.*** The only Tantric form 
which appears in the iconography of Cambodia is 
Hevajra, of whom several bronze images have been 
found, but who, according to Finot, is not once 
mentioned in the inscriptions of that country.**’ 


(i) Cambodian Religions at the End of the 
Thirteenth Century 


After the death of Jayavarman VII, a Sivaite 
reaction seems to have set in, which occupied most 
of the thirteenth century and continued into the 
fourteenth. In its early stages, it was accompanied 
by acts of vandalism, of which the Buddhic monu- 
ments of the Bayon period and earlier show many 
traces.1°® LokeSvara’s analogies with Siva prob- 
ably saved his images from destruction or complete 
mutilation. The linga seems to have been restored, 
for an inscription of the fourteenth century tells 
of the erection of a golden linga and the appoint- 
ment of a hotar for it.1*° It is sometimes said that 
Sivaism conquered Buddhism in Indo-China, but 
the evidence does not seem to support that con- 
tention. The last great Sivaite effort was the 
Baphuon. The last great Hindu effort was the 
Vishnuite temple of Angkor Wat. After both these 
efforts, Mahayanism completely dominated the 
kingdom and built the Bayon and more than half 
of the great temples of Cambodia; and, although 
a Sivaite reaction seems to have occupied much of 
the thirteenth century, at the end of that century 
Chou Ta-Kuan seems to consider Buddhism as the 
leading popular religion of the capital. “All,” he 
says, “ adore the Buddha.” **° 


Chou Ta-kuan describes in some detail the 
religions of Angkor and,’** although he admits 
that he does not understand them thoroughly, his 
opinions are of great interest, for he was a Bud- 
dhist and a close observer and spent nearly a year 
at Angkor. He speaks of three sects, or creeds. 
(1) Buddhism he seems to think is the leading 


*°Coedés, Bronzes khmérs (Ars Asiatica, 5, Paris, 
1922), pp. 44-45. 

“* Thid., pl. 30-31. 

“* Coedés, “Le mystére du Bayon d’Angkor Thom,” 
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**° Pelliot, “ Mémoires sur les coutumes du Cambodge, 
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popular creed. By Buddhism he seems to think 
chiefly of the new Singhalese Hinayanist creed, 
which had come in via Louvo, about the middle 
of the thirteenth century; for he called their 
priests chu-ku, which is said to be a Thai term 
still applied to Hinayanist bonzes. But he had 
Mahiyanists also in mind, as far as he was able 
to distinguish them, for he called the four faces 
of Lokeévara faces of the Buddha.**? (2) The 
pan-kt (pandits), who wear the brahmanic cord, 
were the leaders of the Hindu-sects—Sivaite, Vish- 
nuite, and probably to some degree Mahayanists. 
(3) The Pa-sseu-wei were apparently worshippers 
of the linga (not the devardja). Finot suggested 
that these were the PaSupata, (an ancient sect), 
worshippers of Siva, but distinct from the Saiva 
sect,*** which (the Pasupata) had been in Cam- 
bodia since the Chenla period. Eliot suggests that 
they may have absorbed some ideas from the Lin- 
gayats, a Hindu sect, worshippers of the linga, 
which originated in southern India about the 
middle of the twelfth century.‘** He refers to the 
stele of Ta Prohm (A.D. 1186), where mention is 
made of the Jangama, the priestly class of the 
Lingayats.**° 


IV. Tue Siva-BuppHa CULT IN JAVA 


Mahayanism seems to have been introduced into 
Southeast Asia from Bengal by the Sailendra dy- 
nasty at the beginning of the eighth century. At 
least, they both arrived about that: time, both seem 
to have come from that region, and the Sailendra 
monarchs were the propagators of that creed in 
the peninsula and the islands. This form of 
Buddhism was impregnated in Bengal with the 
Tantric form known as Vajrayana, Mantrayana, or 
Tantrayiana. Dr. H. B. Sarkar, who has made a 
special study of this subject, thinks there is reason 
to believe the Buddhism of the Borobudur was of 
this type. It had a tendency to amalgamate with 
the native Hindu religions, particularly Sivaism.'*® 
Perhaps because of the strife between the Khmers 


142 Pelliot, “ Mémoires,” p. 142. 

143 Pelliot, “ Mémoires,” 145-150, note 2. 

144 Bliot, III, 114. 

145 Coedés, “ Ta Prohm,” st. 4. 

146 Himansu Bhusan Sarkar, “ The Cultural Contact 
between Java and Bengal,” Indian Historical Quarterly 
(I. H.Q.), 13 (1937), 593-594; N. J. Krom, Barabudur, 
Archaelological Description (The Hague, 1927), pp. 281- 
332. 
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and the Sailendra in the eighth-ninth century, 
this creed did not develop so rapidly among the 
Khmers as in the islands. In Java, according to 
Kern, at all the great solemnities, both religions, 
the Saivas and the Saugatas, were represented by 
their priesthood.’*? Ultimately, a definite Siva- 
Buddha cult developed. 

There is evidence of this cult in Java early in 
the eleventh century, about the time Siryavarman 
I, the first Buddhist Khmer Emperor, came up 
from Tambralinga to rule at Angkor, although 
there seems to be no connection between the two 
events and the Mahayainism of Siryavarman I 
shows little evidence of Tantrism or even of bodhi- 
sattva-worship. In the Simpang stone-inscription 
of 1034, during the reign of Erlangga of Java, 
the term “ Saiva-sogata” occurs; while the Cal- 
cutta stone-inscription of 1041, during the same 
reign, uses the term “ Sogata-mahesvara.” Dr. 
Sarkar, who edited both inscriptions, translated 
both expressions as Siva-Buddha.*** 

About a century and a half later, the name 
Siva-Buddha seems to have been applied to Krita- 
nagara, last king of Tumapel (1272-92), according 
to the testimony of two later documents. The 
Nagarakritagama (see later) says he died in the 
Siva-buddhaloka, which is equivalent to saying he 
was absorbed into Siva. Eliot believes that the 
Chandi Singarara, built by this king in 1278, was 
the temple known as Sivabuddhialaya, “abode of 
Siva,” in which he was commemorated under the 
name of Siva-Buddha.**® This seems to have been 
the building of which Kern says the lower part 
was devoted to the cult of Siva, while the upper 
part was a Buddhist shrine, with the statue of the 
Dhyini-Buddha Aksobhya (probably later) .2°° 

Some sources, whose exact dates are not known 
but which are quoted by the great works of a later 
period, make clear the belief at this time in the 
identity of Siva and the Buddha. According to 
the Bauddhakavya, quoted by the Purusasanta (see 
below), Siva and the Buddha are identified with 
each other. “The god Buddha differs not from 
Siva, the king of gods.” “The nature of Jina 





147 H. Kern, “ Buddhism in Java, Bali and Sumatra,” 
in Encyclopedia of Ethics and Religion, ed. James 
Hastings (New York, 1914), pp. 495-497. 

448 Sarkar, “Siva-Buddha and _ the 
Records,” Indian Culture, I (1934), 284. 

149 Bliot, III, 169. 

°° Kern, p. 496. 
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and the nature of Siva are one: they are distin- 
guishable and yet are the same being.” The Kun- 
jarakarna (possibly as early as the twelfth century) 
is the story of a raksha of that name who sought 
wisdom of Vairocana, first of the Dhyani-Buddhas, 
This writer also identifies Siva with the Buddha: 
Buddhapada is the name of the dwelling of the 
god Mahadeva (an epithet usually applied to Siva), 
When Vairocana put the five Dhyani-Buddhas 
(which he called Sugatas) each in line with one 
of the Sivaite Kusikus, he announced: “ We are 
Siva; we are Buddha.” *** 

The reign of Rajasanagara, or Hayam Wuruk 
(1350-89), was one of great literary activity in 
Java and many great works were written during 
this period which throw light on the syncretism 
of religions there. The Purusadasanta, or Suta- 
soma, describes the adventures of the bodhisattva 
Sutasoma. It was written by Tantula during this 
reign but uses earlier document as stated above. 
Buddha is declared to be the equivalent of the 
Hindu Trimirti. Sutasoma was an embodiment 
of the Buddha. He is also equivalent to Vairo- 
cana, the first of the Dhyani-Buddhas. The 
Nagarakritagama, written in 1365 by the poet 
Prapancha, who was the head of the Buddhist 
clergy, gives an account of the Majapahit kingdom 
at its height. The Pararaton, written near the 
end of the fifteenth century, gives a chronicle of 
that period. Both speak of a Siva-Buddha, with 
whom they identify King Kritanagara (see above). 

The Sakyamuni Buddha no longer played any 
part at all in the religion of Java and the bodhi- 
sattva Lokesvara played only a very small one. 
Vairocana, as chief of the Dhyani-Buddhas and 
Adi-Buddha, was now the principal deity. 


151 Sarkar, Indian Influence on the Literature of Java 
and Bali (Calcutta, 1934), p. 386; Krom, II, 298-304. 

152 Krom, II, 303; George Coedés, Les Etats hindouisés 
d’Indochine et d’Indonesie (Paris, 1948), pp. 333, 400; 
Sarkar, “Indian Influences,” 230, 319-322, 385; Sarkar, 
“ Siva-Buddha,” p. 285. 

**3 Krom, p. 303. In Tantric Northern Buddhism, 
which Java imported from Bengal, there were five “ celes- 
tial” or “meditative” Buddhas, known as Dhyiani- 
Buddhas. Each had a corresponding Dhyani-Bodhisattva 
and a corresponding Manushi-Buddha (“earthly . 
Buddha). The present (fourth) Manushi-Buddha is the 
Sikyamuni. The corresponding Dhyani-Buddha of which 
Sikyamuni is an emanation, is Amitaibha. The corre- 
sponding Dhyani-Bodhisattva is Avalokitesvara, or Loke- 
Svara. The coming (fifth) Manushi-Buddha is Maitreya. 
In Java, the first Dhyaini-Buddha was Vairocana, who is 
generally considered the Adi-Buddha, or “ primordial” 
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This syncretism of Sivaism and Buddhism in 
the Archipelago seems also to have absorbed the 
leading Indonesian deities. Przyluski has ad- 
vanced the idea that, when the Bataks of Sumatra 
were converted to Hinduism and gave Indian 
names to their gods, their chief god, Bataraguru, 
who resided on the mountain, became identified 
with Siva-Rudra and after the syncretism became 


Buddha.—Alice Getty, The Gods of Northern Buddhism 
(Oxford, 1928), pp. 1-78; Alfred Foucher, Etude sur 
Viconographie bouddhique de VInde (Paris, 1900-5), I, 
76-128; II, 15-49. 
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Bhattara-Buddha. In the Tantric treatise, Sang 


hyang Kamahayanikan, written partly in Old 
Javanese, various entities are interspersed between 
Bhattara-Buddha and the Dhyani-Buddhas, and 
the former appears as a sort of Adi-Buddha. Thus 
in Java we have the syncretism of Siva, Buddha, 
and the chief Indonesian deity.*** 


154 Jean Przyluski, “ The Sailendravamsa,” JG@GIS, VI 
(1935), 31-32. This forms the basis of Przyluski’s belief 
in the Javanese origin of the Sailendra dynasty. Briggs, 
“The Origin of the Sailendra Dynasty: Present Status 
of the Question,” JAOS, LXX (1950), 84. 





PING-HUA AND THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE SAN-KUO CHIH 


J. I. Crump, JR. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


1. INTRODUCTION. 


The history of the Romance of the Three King- 
doms (San-kué Chih Yén-i) from the earliest 
known edition—that attributed to L6 Kuan-ching, 
published during the hiing-chih reign period of the 
Ming (1488-1506)*—is a very complex muddle. 
Anyone who attempts a definitive treatment of this 
period in the life of the Romance of the Three 
Kingdoms is lacking the better part of valor. Hu 
Shih’s excellent critical work * is of considerable 
help, but even so the number of variant versions 
in existence today, and the successive liberties 
taken with the text each time it is republished, 
would benight the most diligent sinolog. We shall 
have reason to return to this subject later. 

If, however, one starts with the 1494 edition 
and works backward in time, the task is not nearly 
so difficult and is much more rewarding. The 
logical place to begin, then, is with the preface of 
the 1494 edition. Here, right at the outset, we 
have a clue. “. . . in times gone by, historical 
romances were written as p‘ing-hua (289% ),” * says 


* This is referred to hereafter as the 1494 edition. 

*q.v. in the Chiing-kué Chang-hui Hsido-shud K‘ao- 
ching (ff 38 JB) SEAS HE. 

* Reference to Tz‘t-hdi will yield—among other things 
—the equation 28 #5 = FPR. This quoted statement is 
to be found in the Han-fén Léu ( fey SHE) photolith 
edition of the Ming hing-chih edition, p. 4b in the pre- 


face by Chiang Ta-ch‘t (HERE) 


PruSek his error. 


the preface. The question then arises, what is 
meant by p‘ing-hud. It is the answer to this and 
its implications which unfolds the whole early 
history of the Romance of the Three Kingdoms. 


2. Tur HuiA-PEn. 


In tracing back the history of the Sadn-kué Chih, 
there is every reason to believe it is closely involved 
with the story-teller’s prompt-books, or hud-pén 
(#448), which date from the Sung-Yuan period. 
There is also reason to hope that some light can 
be thrown on the meaning of the term p‘ing- 
hua by referring to the few studies * by Western 
scholars on the hua-pén. Jaroslav PruSek attempts 
the following definition of the term p‘ing-hud: 


Opposed to te‘t-hud ( fa]igy [? narrations with teé]) 
or shih-hua (#eiaG [? narrations with poems]) was the 
p‘ing-hia or ‘plain narration’ without, or with very 
few poems.°® 


A brief check on the statistics would have shown 
There are no works bearing the 


* Jaroslav PruSek, “ Popular Novels in the Collection 
of Ch‘ien Tseng,” Archiv Orientdlnt X (1938), 181-94; 
“The Narrators of Buddhist Scriptures and Religious 
Tales in the Sung Period,” ibid., 375-89; “ Researches 
into the Beginnings of the Chinese Popular Novel,” ibid., 
XI (1939), 91-132. See also Jan Jaworski, “ Notes sur 
l’ancienne litterature populaire en Chine,” Rocznik 
Orjientalistyceny, XII (1936), 181-91. 

5 Prusek, “ Researches,” p. 102, n. 1. 
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term p‘ing-hud in their titles which are without 
poems, and the number of poems in so-called 
p‘ing-hua works compares very favorably with 
tz‘i-hua and shih-hua books. 

However, Prusek is not to be harshy judged. 
He is a pioneer, and the Chinese themselves use 
the term very loosely. Witness C. C. Wang’s ® 
implication that p‘ing-hud is the equivalent of 
huda-pén; i.e. p*ing-hua is a general term for 
vernacular novels. 

Since the definitions above are unsatisfactory, not 
to say in downright conflict with the facts, our best 
recourse is to isolate and examine all those hud-pén 
which contain the term p‘ing-hud in their titles. 
Until the spring of 1950 there were three such 
works avaiable to the sinologist: 


1. Hsin-pien Wii-tai Shih Ping-hua ( SABA 
afi ) (Narrations of the History of the Five Dynasties, 
New Edition.] 

(Hsin-chien P*ing-hua) Hsilan-hé I-shih ( HE AP Hs ) 
hie: )? [Narrations of the Affairs of Hsiian-hé, 
New Printing.] 

Hsin-k*‘an Ch‘iian-hsiang P*ting-hua Sdn-kué Chih 


( HA A ABE BK = BORE) * (Pully-Illustrated Narra- 


tions of the Three Kingdoms, New Printing.] 


There were known to be four more ‘ Fully-Illus- 
trated New Printing’ p‘ing-hua books of 
precisely the same format and date ® as number 3 
in the Naikaku Bunko in Toékyd. Some time 
before 1936 the Commercial Press of Shanghai had 
arranged to make photolith plates of the whole set 
of five ‘ fully-illustrated’ p‘ing-hua texts. How- 


°C. C. Wang, Traditional Chinese Tales, New York, 
1944, p. 215. Note also the uniform set of movable-type 
editions of old hud-pén published by Commercial Press, 
the general title for which is Pido-tien Sting-jén P*ing- 
hud (#8! \ ASEH), the meaning of which is clearly 
*‘ Punctuated Sing Hua-pén,’ 

? This edition of the Hsian-hé I-shih is noted by Chang 
Chéng-lang (@&PeiH) in his superb article “Chiang- 
shih yii Yiing-shih Shih” (if SB se FP). i fe fe 
X (1948), 607. The contents of this rare edition are the 
same as those more easily procurable with the exception 
of tables of contents preceding each of the three divisions. 
The English translations of these book titles are pro- 
visional. 

* The title page of this work carries the date, (Yiian) 
chih-chih (1321-1324). 

*Two men, whose names appear on the first illus- 
tration in each of these texts, were responsible for the 
cutting of the blocks. All five of the books must, there- 
fore, have been published within the life span of these 
two men. 
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ever, only the San-kué Chih was actually published 
before the bombing of 1937 in which all the plates 
of the other four were destroyed.*° It was only 
by the greatest good fortune that excellent copies 
(photolithed) of the four originals preserved in 
the Cabinet Library in Tokyo came into my 
hands.1* We may add these to our list as: 


4. Hsin-k‘an Ch‘iian-hsiang Ch‘in Ping Liit-kué P*ing-hua 
( HAI AA BEGEA BAZ Gh) (PF ully-Tlustrated Nar. 
rations of Ch‘in Conquering the Six Kingdoms, New 
Printing.] 

... Peing-huad Ch‘ién-han Shi Hsii-cht (2B aRAT TE 
iE ) [Fully-Illustrated Narrations of the Sequel 
to the History of the Former Han, New Printing.| 
... Peing-hua Lo Yi Tt Ch’t Chii-kué Ch‘iin-chii 
How-chi (SBS a 92 BE lial 7° BFS FR 1 AE) [Fully- 
Illustrated Narrations of the Second Collection of the 
Annals of the Seven Kingdoms—Lo Yi Schemes 
Against Ch‘i, New Printing.] 

... Ping-hua Wii-wang Fa Chou Shi (2B aa + 
RSE ) [Fully-Illustrated Narrations of the Book 
of King Wi’s Attack on Chou.] 


3. CHARACTERISTICS OF THE P*ina HvA Texts. 


With these seven pieces of vernacular literature 
before us we can discover what they all share in 
common, and thus arrive at the meaning of the 
term p‘ing-hud. Their general similarities are as 
follows : 


a. All are historical narratives and deal with 
traditional, legendary history rather than with 
fact.'? 





*° They may have been on display for a brief, period, 
however, for Chéng Chén-t6’s Chiing-kué Wén-hsiieh Shih 
(Vol. IV, 935-59) gives a brief but accurate precis of all 
five of them. 

11 The ‘ fully-illustrated ’ p‘ing-hud texts represent the 
acme of the printers’ art. (See K. T. Wu, “Chinese 
Printing under Four Alien Dynasties,” HJAS, 13 (1950), 
447-523, esp. 506.) Two sets of the missing four books— 
one in my possession and one in the possession of Prof. 
R. L. Walker at Yale—were secured from the Imperial 
Household Library in Tokyd where a third copy still 
remains. How these three copies happened to be in the 
Library is still a mystery. My only hypothesis is that 
the Commercial Press, when it completed its photo- 
graphing of the originals, presented the Library with 
three complimentary sets. 

12 With one important exception. No. 1 in the list— 
Hsin-pien Wii-tai Shih P*ing-hua—confines its fictional 
or fanciful stories to the sections devoted to the life of 
the Five Dynasty emperors before they come to power. 
After the author seats them on the throne he narrates 
their reigns by paraphrasing the orthodox contents of 
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b. Numbers 1 and 2 contain voluminous tables 
of contents preceding each division of the book. 
Numbers 3 through 7, to be sure, do not contain 
tables of contents, but the upper third of each page 
is graced with delicately done, titled illustrations. 
In almost every case the illustration atop the page 
concerns the topic narrated below, and when the 
topic of the narration changes so that it no longer 
matches the illustration, we have, inserted in the 
text, a black cartouche with white characters which 
introduces the topic differing from the illustra- 
tion.?* The effect is very eye-catching. If one 
were to collect the titles of all the illustrations 
plus the phrases in cartouches inserted in the text 
itself, and arrange them at the front of each 
division of the book, one would have tables of 
contents very similar to those contained in numbers 
1and 2. More of this later. 


c. All of the texts under consideration have 
alternate passages of prose and verse. Some of 
this verse is introduced as the writings or sayings 
of the dramatis personae and some few are used to 
describe scenery, battle array, and the like. These 
poems are hardly distinguishing characteristics, for 
we find them in all vernacular writings. The pre- 
ponderant type of verse found in p‘ing-hua books, 
however, is the historical poem, or yiing-shih shih. 
These deal with events, personages, and places 
(factual or legendary) in history. 

Our p‘ing-hua texts are unique in their use of 
historical poems. These are used in two ways. 
At the beginnings of chapters, sections, and books, 
we have poems which introduce the subject of the 
prose passage to follow, thus: 

He took the throne and crown and scorned 
his father’s death-bed plea; 
The temple oaths he took that year 
forgot in perfidy. 
In the end his life was lost 
at an entertainer’s hands, 
All because of a smitten cheek 
and wild debauchery.** 


the Old Five Dynasties History. For more on the signifi- 
cance of this see below. 

** Actually, only the ‘ fully-illustrated ’ San-kué Chih, 

(No. 3) and Lé ? T*% Chi, (No. 6) contain these car- 
touches. The others in the set have only a few scattered 
ones, 
_“*T hope the reader can stomach my rhymed transla- 
tions. They were done this way for two reasons: to show 
that these poems were seven-character chiieh-chii_ with 
the rhyme scheme AABA, and to give the reader the 
flavor of the originals, which were indeed doggerel. 
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It is said that when Li Ts‘an-hsi took the throne and 
became the Prince of Chin he had just passed the age of 
thirteen. At the time he succeeded to the throne he was 
just past his nonage, and the generals under his com- 
mand were all hoary-headed old warriors. The Prince 
of Chin bound them to him by his grace and trust and 
held them by heroism and bravery... .*° 


In the preceding chapter we had been told of 
Li Ts‘in-hsii’s promises to his father to restore 
the house of T‘ang. The rest of the chapter— 
which the above poem introduces—is devoted to 
the narration of Li Ts‘tin-hsii’s succession to the 
throne himself in violation of the oaths he made, 
and of his eventual murder by his own entertainer, 
Mén-kao. 

The second way in which historical poems are 
used is, after introducing and expounding an his- 
torical incident in prose, to clinch the point with 
one of these poems. For example: 


/.. King Ya of Chou... was enchanted by the beauty 
of Pio Szi. Because he could not call forth a word or 
a smile from her lips, no matter what pretty trick or 
stratagem he tried, he (at last) mounted Mt. Li and 
raised the signal torch which summoned the princelings. 

‘King Yiu is in difficulty,’ quoth the princelings to one 
another, and mustered their troops to the rescue. When 
they reached the palace of King Yi, ’twas no trouble 
(which had summoned them), ’twas done for a smile 
from Pio Szi. 

Anon King Yt banished his successor and cast off 
Shén-hdu. Shén-hdu, angered, gathered the troops of 
Dog Barbarians and attacked the king. The princelings 
came not, and he lost his realm. 


“There is a poem witness to this,** which poem says: 
The Favorite too great license gains, 
her charms the King enthralls, 
And he the Li-shin torch doth raise, 
the princelings falsely calls. 
*Tis thus we know a single smile 
can overturn a state, 
Who guessed, alas, that Tartar dust 
would fill the jadeite halls?” *’ 


Immediately following this selection from the 


Hsitian-hé I-shih there are three other examples in 


15 From the Hsin-picn Wi-tai Shih P*ing-hua, T*dng, 
hsia. For a complete translation of this hud-pén, see 
J. I. Crump, Jr., Some Problems in the Language of the 
Shin-bian Wuu-day Shyy Ping-huah, Vol. II, a doctoral 
dissertation (Sept., 1949), for the graduate school of 
Yale University. 

- A RREH . This phrase is one of the hallmarks of 
yung-shih poems. 

17 From the Hsian-hé T-shih, section 1, p. 3, in the 
Commercial Press, Pido-tien Sing-jén P*ting-hud edition. 
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which the state was lost for the love of a woman, 
and three more poems given “as witness to this.” 

In many places throughout all these p*ing-hud 
works we find, after the historical event has been 
described in prose, the statement, “There is an 
historical poem which goes . . .,” or, “In later 
times there was a poem which sang about this. . . .” 
The poems which are introduced thus are invari- 
ably only verse restatements of the prose narrative 
which precedes them. One cannot help but be 
struck with the way these poems are introduced, 
for the story-teller lays no claim to their author- 
ship, but rather implies they were written in the 
past by some respected authority. 

In the ‘ fully-illustrated ? San-kué Chih (No. 3 
in the list above), we also find one of these poems 
introduced by the words: “‘ There is a poem by the 
Annalist ( 3#’6f)** which goes .. .” From this 
we deduce that the composer of at least some of 
these was, or had been, an official. In the Wi-tai 
Shih P*ing-hua (No. 1 on our list) we have a poem 
introduced thus: “ Recently there was a yiing-shth 
(#k#2 ) poem which went .. .” 

Strangely enough, none of the hud-pén formerly 
available to Western, or for that matter Chinese, 
scholars contains the name of the author of these 
ubiquitous yiing-shih poems. Turning to the newly 
acquired ‘ fully-illustrated’ p‘ing-hud texts from 
Japan, however, we find the author cited many 
times as Hii Tséng (fA). 


4. Ht Tsene anp His Yiing-Shih Poems. 


Fortunately, Hai Tséng and his works are not 
as obscure as they might be.*® About Hi Tséng 
personally we know he was a native of Shao-yang, 
took his degree some time before 860, and some 
time after 860 was sent to a post in Szechuan. 

About his yiing-shih poems we know much more. 
There are at least four extant editions, and all 
four of them are to be found in readily accessible 
collections. The number of editions is significant, 
for it indicates a rather wide-spread popularity 
accorded Hii’s work. The edition which interests 
us most is that containing the notes of Ch’én Kai 
(Bi 2E) and the explanations of Mi Ch‘ang-chi 
( K2 FF). It is divided into three sections with 
a table of contents preceding each section. Not 

*8 This is not a specific title; well over a third of all 
the historical poems in the 1494 edition of the Sdn-kué 
Chih are introduced as the work of a shih-kudn. 

19 Jén-ming Ta Tz‘ti-tién, 696. 1. 


only is this the oldest, but it contains a number 
of phenomena which will help us explain the rela- 
tionship between yiing-shih poems and p‘ing-hua 
texts. 

In the preface written by Hi Tséng himself he 
tells us that he composed these historical poems 
to point out the “greatness and faults of past 
history that the lessons may be well noted by my 
own generation.” It is curious that the titles of 
his 150 poems are all place names, which is charac- 
teristic of the T‘4ng dynasty ¢‘t-pi ( #4 8%) poets.” 
It is probably this fact which led later biographers 
of Hi Tséng** to explain that his poems were 
written about the places he had seen in his travels. 
This is a rather ridiculous assumption if one looks 
at some of the spots he is supopsed to have 
visited.2* There is little doubt that these poems 
of Hu Tséng were written for didactic purposes. 
We have only to quote the preface of Mi Ch‘ing- 
chi, his commentator, to understand just how they 
became used: 


I have heard it said that crude jade when carven 
becomes a (useful) implement; that man, when he has 
undergone teaching, becomes knowing—this is (the 
lesson) of Ch‘é Yin and his collected fireflies, this is 
(the lesson) of Siin K‘ing and the reflected snow. . . .* 
In the recent past the chin-shih Hii Tséng wrote a book 
of 150 regulated ** poems divided into three chapters. 


I had been used since infancy to chanting (these) that 
I might know the rewards of good and evil.... I dili- 
gently studied these admirable chapters, and I, though 
my knowledge is as circumscribed as is a view of the 
heavens through a tube, though my capacity to do this 
is like using a gourd to bail out the sea, I yet dare to 
teach the unlearned and have added explanations poem 
by poem ... that it may add even a little to the 
knowledge of the present generation. 





2°T.e. poets who composed verses about the spots they 
visited, which verses were as often as not written on the 
walls of the buildings concerned, or carved in other 
prominent places. 

*1 See Ting Ts‘di-teii Chiian, ( Ag Hy $-{G), chapter 8, 
Ht Tséng’s biography. 

*? Pi-chou Shan (AN fall) for instance. This pillar 
of the heavens has not been seen since the demon Kiung- 
king butted it down with his head. See Werner’s Dict. 
of Ch. Mythology, p. 234. 

*2 It is significant that these two gentlemen (Giles B. 
D., 206 & 1812) are used as models of diligent students 
in a later hornbook, the Sdn-ted Ching or Trimetrical 
Classic. The Sdn-tzd Ching and Ht Tséng’s yting-shih 
poems were created for the same purpose. 7 

** This is Mi’s mistake, of course. They are all chiieh- 
chit, as are most yting-shih poems, and not lii-shih 


( tee). 
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Disregarding the gaudy presentation we have 
some substantial facts. Already in Mi Ch‘ing-chi’s 
times these yiing-shih poems were used to teach 
children traditional history, and Mi is enhancing 
the poems’ pedagogical values by adding prose 
explanations. It is useful to give a sample of Mi’s 
‘explanations ’ of one of Hui Tséng’s poems, The 
Banks of the Wéi. 


Where flows the Wéi the grass is green 
along the river’s braes. 

There Tzi-ya once had sat alone 
and fished in former days. 

At that time still had not been (dreamt) 
the omen of the hsiiing, 

But ’ere the sun had slanted oft’ 
all sang the grey-head’s praise. 

The Shih (§) says: Ch‘leh Tzii-ya was named Lii 
Wang. He hid himself away on the banks of the Wéi 
and fished. Wén-wang of Chou, because he dreamed of 
having caught a hsiting whilst hunting, went out to the 
Wei river and there, sure enough, he met (Tzii-ya). 
Wén-wang and Tzii-ya returned together in the same 
chariot and he was made prime minister. Later he was 
employed to plan the attack against Yin. The Ti-wdng 
Liieh-liin (iit ES ite) says: Lii Wang had the rare 
genius (needed) to be a king’s minister. He had the 
gifts and virtue (?) of Shih-kuang. I have read in 
books on destiny that a sage appears every thousand years 
and a worthy is born once in five hundred years. .. . 


A number of interesting points present them- 
selves. Foremost is that the ‘ explanations’ of Mi 
Ch‘ing-chi do not bother about glosses on the 
words of the poem, but continue to expand in 
prose what has already been said (albeit ellipti- 
cally) in the verse. Secondly, the books cited by 
Mi are not in any way standard. The Shih which 
he quotes is not the Shih-chi but probably some 
popular rewriting of it. The Ti-wang Liiéh-lin, 
as far as we know, was a popularized version of 
history which also was used to teach children tradi- 
tional, not to say legendary, history and moral 
values.2® In other places he claims to quote the 
Sin-kué Chih, the Han-shi and other standard 
histories, but his quotes are mere paraphrases of 
the original texts. These all tend to give tradi- 
tional, legendary history. The overall effect of 
this, combined with Mi’s own prose, is to create 
a little hornbook which could be understood by 


Consumes 


**Ching Chéng-lang, op- cit., p- 622, note. Most of 
the material on the yiing-shih poets in this article comes 
from Prof. Ching’s work, which I cannot praise highly 
enough. For a critical appraisal and syncpsis of it, see 
Crump, op. cit., Vol. I, xxxv-viii. 


children or adults with no advanced learning. 
Before we add up all our information to see what 
it equals, let us discuss one other yiing-shih poet 
who probably lived at a slightly later date than 
Hu Tséng. 


5. Cuou T’An (J &) anv His Poems. 


There are four editions of Chéu T“an’s poems. 
Two of them, unfortunately the most important 
ones, seem to be lost, and two which preserve only 
the poems are easily available. There are descrip- 
tions of the lost editions in various catalogs and 
it is from them that we glean all we know about 
the man and the original form of his work. 

In the Lin-ling Shi-mi Hou-Pién ( $A A 
4% #8), chapter six, we have the following: 


The notice of rank states: ‘written and presented by 
Chou T‘4n, (provisional) Instructor in the University 
of Sons of the State (fF PQ-f-®% if $b)’; °° divided 
in eight sections beginning with T‘Ang and Yii and ending 
with the Sai dynasty. 203 seven-character chiieh-chii 
poems with the names of (famous) men for titles. Under 
each title there is a note on the contents, and after each 
poem there is a discussion (in prose) in his own words 
for which he draws upon history; this is called prose 
discussion (j###). This is the regular form used by 
(court) teachers of that time... . 


This is very informative for we find that Chou 
Tan was an official teacher of history at the court 
and that he used his yiing-shih poems and prose 
in his teachings. We find he has obviously im- 
proved on Hi Tséng’s work by arranging his poems 
by historical time instead of by names of places 
and by writing his own prose discussion. As with 
Hu Tséng, the poems are doggerel, and, though 
the commentary is lost to us, it is reasonable to 
assume it to have been almost identical in tone 
with that of Mi Ch‘ing-chi. It seems time, now, 
to add all our facts together and attempt to dis- 
cover the meaning of the term p*ing-huda. 


6. P‘inc-HuA Novets AND THEIR ORIGIN. 

Let us list again the common features of the 
early p‘ing-hua hud-pén. 

a. All are historical narratives dealing with 


traditional, legendary history.” It is of course 
amply evident that this could be a description of 





26R. des Rotours, Traité des fonctionnaires et traité 
de Varmée, p. 450. 
27 See note 12 above. 
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Mi Ch‘ting-chi’s ‘explanations’ appended to Hu 
Tséng’s poems, and was undoubtedly true of Chou 
T‘an’s own ‘prose discussion’ of his yiing-shih 
poems. 

b. Voluminous tables of contents at the be- 
ginning of each chapter or illustration titles used 
for the same purpose. It will be remembered that 
at the beginning of each chapter of Hi Tséng’s 
poems there was a table of contents which con- 
sisted merely of the titles of the poems. It should 
also be noted here that much of the time the 
items in the tables of contents in the Wii-tat Shih 
(No. 1) and quite probably in the edition of the 
Hestian-hé I-shih mentioned (No. 2) as well as the 
illustration titles for all the ‘ fully-illustrated ’ 
p‘ing-hua works correspond to the contents of the 
yiing-shih poems used. It is probable that the 
historical story-teller took over the practice of 
tables of contents from the annotated 
of Hi Tséng’s poems. The practice of 
illustrations correspond to poems later 
rather common.*® 


having 
edition 
having 
became 


e. Alternating passages of prose and historical 
poems. In the p‘ing-hua works, the poems intro- 
duce the prose and the prose carries the narrative 
to the next poems which it introduces. In Hu 
Tséng’s yiing-shih poems—these are the only ones 
to which we have prose commentary—the poems 
have as their subject matter names of places 
famous in history. It would not be likely that 
the prose commentary of the preceding poem could 
carry the narrative to the point where it intro- 
duces the next poem, because the succeeding poem 
is not necessarily about a place famous in history 
at a later date than the foregoing poem. For this 
reason, story-tellers who wished to use Hi’s works 
would have to pick and choose and fill in the time- 
gaps with their own prose. I imagine that those 
who used the yiing-shih poems of Hi Tséng did 
just that, for, a century or so later we find that 
Chou T“in’s poems are arranged chronologically. 
This is the framework which the historical story- 
tellers adopted, because Chou T“ain’s prose com- 
mentary must have carried the narrative up to 
the next poem and probably introduced it, just as 
is the fashion of our p‘ing-hud texts. 

But in order to have a full appreciation of what 

°° E.g. the number of popular editions which contain 
pictures with poems included within their borders. These 


are called [ial wk editions. 


the historical story-teller’s manuals and the Sén- 
kué Chih owe to Hi Tséng and the yiing-shih 
poets, let us relist our hud-pén, add to this list the 
1494 edition of the San-kud Chih and a modern 
edition of the same, and beside them note the 
poems of Hu Tséng quoted in each. 


1. Hsin-pien Wii-tai Shih P‘ing-hua*® None 

2. (Hsin-chien P‘ing-hua) Hsiian-hé I-shih s, 7, &, 
95.°° 
Hsin-k‘an Chiiian-hsiang P‘ing-hua San-kué Chih 18, 
37. 
... Chitin Ping Liu-kué Pting-hua H22, H33, H34, 
H41, H46, H75, H82, H86, H96, H124, H126, H127, 
H135. 
.. « Ch'ten-han Shi Hsii-chi H71," H,** Hi36. 
... LOT Tt Ch Chi-kué Ch‘in-ch‘it Hou-chi H13, 
H19, H47, Chou T*an 45. 

. Wit-wéng Fa Chou Shi H107, H108. 

1494 edition of the Sdn-kué Chih H18, H20, H37, 
H53, H69, H84, H87, H88, H143, H145, H146, Chou 
T‘an 143, and Lé Yin ** two poems. 
Modern edition of the Sdn-kué Chih 69, 84, 145, 146. 


2° Because this work deals with the Five Dynasties, 
and both Ht Tséng and Chou T‘Aan had died before the 
beginning of Sing, we would not expect these two ying- 
shih poets to have writen any poem which could have 
been used in a hud-pén covering the Five Dynasties. The 
work is nevertheless closely related to the others, and 
especially to the ‘fully-illustrated’ Sdn-kuéd Chih by 
mean of a curious little reincarnation story which is told 
almost identically in both. See Crump, op. cit., Vol. II, 
I, pp. 3-4. 

8° These numbers refer to Hi Tséng’s yiing-shih poems 
(unless otherwise stated) as they are found in the 
Ch‘iian T*dng-shih. I have numbered them serially from 
1-150 in the order they appear. The same process holds 
true for Chéu T‘in’s ying-shih poems which I have 
numbered from 1-195. Those numbers preceded by an 
‘H’ cite Ht as the author, those without the letter do 
not have any author mentioned. 

%1 This poem is here changed by inserting a proper 
name other than the one in the original version of the 
poem. 

2 This is a wit-yén Lit (# & F#), very different from 
any other poem Hii Tséng is supposed to have written. 
It is my impression that the author of the Ch‘ién-han 
Shi Hsii-cht wrote it himself, but because he was used to, 
and preferred to attribute poems to Ht Tséng, he did so. 

88 4 few characters are changed in this poem as they 
are in so many. It is interesting to note that a great 
many of the minimal changes can be attributed to oral 
transmission. E.g. characters with the identical sound 
but different meanings are found substituted for one 
another. 

84 eR, (IK. M. 4229.3), another yiing-shih poet of 
the late T‘Ang times. His poems are not preserved in @ 
separate volume. See Ching Chéng-lang, op. cit., 629-630. 
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It is quite apparent from the foregoing that the 
story-tellers whose hud-pén or prompt books are 
called p‘ing-hud trace their ancestry back to the 
yiing-shih poets. Not only did they inherit the 
form, but also liberally drew upon the actual 
contents of the yiing-shih poets. Further, we now 
know just how accurate the 1494 edition preface 
was when it admitted being sired by p‘ing-hua hua- 
pén,®> and we are in a position now to point out 
its grand-sire, the yiing-shih poetaster. Are we, 
however, in a position to explain the meaning of 
the term p‘ing-hua? I think so. 

It will be remembered that we translated Mi 
Ch‘ing-chi’s commentary to Hi Tséng’s poems as 
‘explanations.’ It is surrounded by quotation 
marks because it is not a very good translation for 
the term p‘ing-chich (#PfR%). True, it could make 
a sensible enough compound noun if we translate 
# as a verb ‘to criticize’ and f as a verb, ‘to 
explain,’ but insofar as this compound does not 
appear in any dictionary as a binom, we have 
another option. We can translate # as a noun, 
‘a critique,’ and fff as a noun, ‘an explanation’ 
whereby the combination would be a subordinate 
one which we could translate as ‘ explanation of the 
critique.’ This is all very well, but what ‘ critique’? 
I propose that the yiing-shih poems themselves 
were ‘ critiques of history,’ which accounts for their 
moral tone. Further, the term which Chou T“an 
uses for his own prose discussions of the history 
‘criticized’ in the poems is chiang-yii ( #§ #5) 
which I think supplies us with the hud (#) of 
ping-hua. 

if the preceding be so, we then know that p‘ing- 
hud (48 or #PR#F) when it refers to old hud-pén 
means the hud-pén of historical story-tellers who 
use yling-shih poems as critiques of history and 
prose for the expanded narration of historical 
incidents. 

Having established quite clearly the various uses 
to which the yiing-shih poems were put, that they 
were first used to teach children the facts of 
history, later used by official teachers of noble 
children, and still later used as the bases for the 
hud-pén of historical narrators in the market place, 
We are in a better position to understand some 
more information we have about the historical 
story-tellers themselves. 


<iactetstneeeseneiemenesens 


** See Note 3 above. 
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Y. SomETHING ABouT NARRATORS OF HISTORICAL 
TALES. 


In the Wu-lin Chiu-shih ( R#BmM),*® an 
interesting work which contains a list of the names 
of story tellers who were doing business in the mar- 
ket squares of the capitol during Southern Sing 
times, we find that of the twenty-three names of 
narrators of history (?#4®) no less than twelve 
are known by official or semi-official titles which 
they used as pseudonyms.** Of the remainder, four 
are known by such sobriquets as (#4: ) ‘ scholar,’ 
or ($4) ‘ myriad chapters,’ which refer to their 
learning. This brings to mind the fact that Chou 
T“an was an official instructor in history at the 
court, an Annalist, if you will. By his title and 
by the language of his writings we have every 
reason to suspect that he held no very high posi- 
tion, and indeed that his scholarship was not of 
the highest type. It is very probable that he held 
his position during the Latter T‘ang dynasty, in 
which case he was living in a parlous age, and in 
times which had no great respect for teachers. 
It is my hypothesis that sometime during the 
course of the wild and woolly years of the Five 
Dynasties, Chou Tan lost his position at court 
and eventually peddled his poems and stories in 
the market-place. Although I have no facts to 
substantiate this guess about Chou Tan himself, 
there is ample evidence already given that the 
historical narrators were traditionally more literate 
and that a number of them probably were displaced 
minor officials, men who had failed their civil- 
service exams, and the like. If we accept this it 
helps to explain the interesting fact that the Hsin- 
pien Wii-tai Shih P*ing-hud has clear internal 
proof showing it to be a paraphrase of the Old 
History of the Five Dynasties. To have done this, 
the author of the hud-pén must have had something 
much like the traditional mandarin schooling, but 
since he draws on nothing but the Old History of 
the Five Dynasties, it is probable that he was not 
a highly educated man. This, of course, matches 
very nicely our guesses about the reasons for the 
pseudonyms of the historical narrators noted in 
the Wia-lin Chii-shih. With the above clearly in 
mind, one more point becomes clearer. An old 





*° By Chou Mi (JRJ#F); see in the Chih-pi-tst-chai 
Ts‘ing-shi (S07 BEM), ts‘é 127. 
*7 Such as Wang Lit tdi-fu (AYA), and Ch‘én 


San kudn-jen ( bye = "eF AL). 
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name for the historical story-tellers is shud-shi 
(ché) ($e#) (F). I have always wondered why 
they should have been called that. The fact is, 
I believe, that these historical story-tellers were not 
supposed to merely relate historical incidents in 
their own peculiar way, but were expected by their 
listeners to present in oral, and in more palatable 
form, the contents of written historical works. In 
other words, behind each p‘ing-hud hud-pén there 
lay an orthodox history, one of the historical 
classics, or a literary synthesis such as the Tzi- 
chih T‘iing-chién of Szi-mi Kuang. This would 
also help explain why, at a later age,** the 
historical story-tellers stood in a socially higher 
position than any other form of entertainer or 
market-place narrator. The Chinese love and 
respect for scholarship—even if only relative— 
need not be mentioned. 


8. CONCLUSION. 


We promised to return, before we concluded, 
to the complexities attending the growth of the 
Romance of the Three Kingdoms from its twenty- 
four chapter 1494 edition to the many variant 
present-day 120 item editions. In section six 
above, we discovered, in listing the number of 
yiing-shih poems to be found in the various works 
we were treating, that in the 1494 edition of the 
San-kuéd Chih there were twelve poems by Hi 
Tséng, one by Chou Tan, and two by Lé Yin 

88 See the description of Liii Ching-t‘ing (FID AS ) in 
Ch‘én Ji-héng’s ( PR 24 FF ) iP ad OF Fe in Shih-hsiiéh 
Tsd-chih ( Sf ARMEFE) IT, 5. 


all of which cited the authors. In the modern 
edition, only four of Ha Tséng’s poems remain, 
and he is given credit for none of them. In hopes 
of aiding any future (and more rugged) sinologist, 
I would like to point out the general tendency 
behind this loss in yiing-shih poems and their 
authors’ names. The yiing-shih poems, we have 
insisted all along, are doggerel at best. The yiing- 
shih authors were of no great literary stature, 
and neither their names nor their poems would 
ornament the ‘ literary’ qualities of an author’s— 
or rewriter’s—work. As a consequence, in the 
numerous republications of the Romance of the 
Three Kingdoms after the 1494 edition, the yiing- 
shih poems and their authors’ names were grad- 
ually dropped. ‘To illustrate this, I would like, 
in conclusion, to quote from the rather smug 
‘instructions to the reader’ found in my modern 
edition of the San-kué Chih: 


item: In the text are included poems and tet. These 
are basically the best part of a piece of literature. 
But in the common editions, whenever there 
appears the phrase, “later men had a poem which 
went ...,” the poems of Chou Ching-hsién always 
appear, and his verse is rustic and laughable. 
Now, we in this edition have selected each time 
poems of the T‘ang and Sing writers to correct 
Tam o . 
Seven character verse first arose with the Tang 
poets. In [Three Kingdoms] times there was no 
seven character regulated verse. In the common 
editions they constantly have characters . . . de- 
claiming in seven character regulated verse. This 
is very risible to those who recognize the facts. 
We ... have taken them all out.... 


Lo, the poor sinolog with helpers such as these! 
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‘ Damascus’ as Sa-imérisu 


The variant Assyrian rendering of the city-name 
‘Damascus,’ with the aid of iméru, is a puzzle at 
once perplexing and challenging. The Amarna 
texts know only the transliterated forms Di-ma-as- 
gi (EA 53.63), Di-mas-qa (EA 197.21), and 
Du-ma-as-qa (EA 107. 28). In Neo-Assyrian docu- 
ments, however, these orthodox writings alternate 
with Sa-imérisu and Imérigu, in which the nominal 
core may be expressed either ideographically (in 
the singular or plural) or phonetically.1. The 
problem of relating this iméru to the original 
name continues unsolved. Earlier speculations on 
the theme of iméru ‘ass’ * failed to carry convic- 
tion. Recently, A. Leo Oppenheim, in restating 


the problem,* has drawn attention to the place- 
name Sa-iméré on the one hand, and the occu- 
pational designation amél Sa a-su on the other. 
But the geographic analogue (the place in question 
is in the vicinity of Nuzi) lacks the pronominal 


element -su, and the relevance of traders called 
sa z-Su would have to be demonstrated in connec- 
tion with Damascus. More deserving of attention 
is Oppenheim’s reference to the place-name Sa-bi- 
ri-su, in that we have here a geographic form 
which follows the scheme ga z-su, although the 
nominal base is different. The city in question 
has to be sought to the northwest of Assyria.‘ 

C. H. Gordon equates sa iméri with ‘servant’ 
and would find the same meaning in the dméq of 
Gen. 15:2.5 The suggestion is attractive at first 
glance, but neither interpretation can be backed up 
independently. The suffix -3u is ignored. Above 
all, we should have to operate with a roundabout 
Assyrian rendering of an Aramaic value that is 
unsupported in the original. There is thus room 
for further speculation in the hope that the range 
of possibilities can be narrowed down to manage- 
able proportions. 

*F. Delitzsch, Wo lag das Paradies, 280; M. Streck, 
Assurbanipal, III, 780. 

*See Streck, loc. cit.; A. T. Clay, YOS, I, 2, n. 1. 

*Cf. ANET, 278, n. 8. 

‘Cf. R. F. Harper, ABL, 167 obv. 9, 19 and 252 obv. 5; 
E. Forrer, Provinzeinteilung, 107. 

JBL, 70 (1951), 161. 


Some ten years ago A. Goetze made the con- 
structive suggestion that the sa of the Assyrian 
paraphrase was a translation of the pronoun di/di 
which was the initial element in the name of the 
city of Damascus.* In partial support of this 
view is the Amarna variant Dumasqa (EA 107. 
28). The biblical variant Dwmeseq (2 Kings 16: 
10) would also seem to bear out Goetze. There 
is the further instance of Gen. 15: 2, which Gordon 
has adduced. Instead, however, of seeing in the 
dmsq of that verse a unique term for ‘servant,’ 
I would combine it with the accompanying bn- 
msq into a deliberate paronomasia in which bn- 
(Hebrew) echoes d- (Aramaic), as is often evi- 
denced elsewhere.? The relational force of the 
initial morpheme in the name of Damascus would 
thus be reflected in a biblical passage, alongside 
the Assyrian occurrences. 

If the d- of dméq is pronominal, msq cannot but 
be derived from *Sqy, the full form yielding some- 
thing like ‘pertaining to watered terrain, well 
watered.’ That Damascus was celebrated for pre- 
cisely this feature needs no stressing. That Hebrew 
masgé is also capable of conveying that meaning 
is equally clear (cf. Gen. 13:10). It follows, 
therefore, that if the Akkadian paraphrase is based 
at all on the Aramaic original, iméru must in 
some way be related to msq-. Yet the primary 
meaning of the Akkadian noun promises nothing 
of the sort. 

Fortunately, we are not reduced in this matter 
to guesswork alone. The Sumero-Akkadian lexi- 
cographers have left us proof that Sumerian an § e 
= Akkadian iméru figured in aquatic usage in the 
sense of ‘windlass’ or perhaps ‘(water) pulley.’ ® 
In these circumstances the use of iméru in a 
rendering of d-msq- would no longer seem sur- 
prising or far-fetched. The prospect of a broad 





6 Language, 17 (1941), 131. 

7In other words, Heb. bn-m&q would be an intentional 
pun on d-m&q. Gordon, loc. cit., n. 5, appears to be of 
the same opinion but he departs from the traditional 
interpretation of dméq in this instance. 

8 Cf. A. Salonen, Die Wasserfahrzeuge in Babylonien, 
103 f. and J. Laessge, JOS, 5 (1951), 31 f. 
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play on words might well have been a contributing 
factor in the choice of the particular noun required, 
but the form as a whole would seem to have been 
based on the meaning of the place-name itself. 
There remains the question of the appended -su. 
Since the idiomatic bearing of this suffix in the 
examples cited by Oppenheim® is obseure, the 
present occurrence is that much more difficult to 
It is remotely possible, at any rate, that 
the suffixed pronoun, too, reflects some morpheme 
in the original form of the name, either actually 
present or read into it through erroneous analysis. 


assess. 


® Cf. above, n. 3. 


If we suppose, for instance, that the Assyrian 
translator—or his Aramaean informant—analyzed 
Dimasqi as *di-masq(y) é ‘ pertaining to its watered 
terrain,’ the resulting translation would have to 
be something like Sa-imérigu. This is admittedly 
climbing out on a fairly thin limb. So, for that 
matter, may be the other suggestions just advanced, 
Nevertheless, the complete correspondence of di/ia 
and the demonstrated relationship of masq-/iméru 
make it difficult to doubt the further connection 
of Dimasqi/Sa imérisu in a direct linguistic sense. 


E. A. SPEISER 
UNIVERSITY oF PENNSYLVANIA 








REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Ancient Near Eastern Texts Relating to the Old 
Testament. Edited by JAmEs B. PRITCHARD. 
Pp. xxi + 526, quarto. Princeton: PRINCE- 
TON UNIVERSITY PREss, 1950. $15.00. 


Under present circumstances one would scarcely 
expect a massive volume like this to be issued 
without a subvention, in view of the steadily in- 
creasing cost of printing and the remoteness of 
the ancient East from every-day interests. But 
the editor saw a vision and transmitted his vision 
to Mr. Datus Smith, director of the Princeton 
University Press. The vision was quite practical, 
in spite of raised eyebrows among practical men 
without vision. No work of the character of 
Gressmann’s Altorientalische Texte zum Alten 
Testament is now available, and what smaller books 
exist in the field are either wholly inadequate or 
are special anthologies. Pritchard recognized that 
a book like this, if organized on a sufficiently com- 


prehensive scale with translations by the foremost 


specialists, could be successful. At Princeton he 
found vision corresponding to his own; and Datus 
Smith merits our heartiest accolade for the flair 
and personal interest to which we owe much of the 
success of the venture. Happily it can already be 
reported that sales have been excellent and that 
the book will very definitely pay for itself. 

In spite of many discouragements and obstacles, 
a judicious rationing of carrots and gentle jabs 
with a pitchfork overcame the well-known tendency 
of scholars to procrastinate. If the reviewer is not 
mistaken, the first completed manuscript to be 
received was Wilson’s translation of the Egyptian 
texts, which became the piéce de resistance of the 
Volume. Untimely illness cost us Levi Della Vida’s 
projected translations of Phoenician and early Ara- 
maic inscriptions. The care of editor and pub- 
lisher extended to the minutest details, and the 
printed book is remarkably free from misprints. 

The contributions of the translators are strik- 
ingly unequal in volume. Wilson has taken all 
the Egyptian texts—29% of the total bulk of 
translations. Goetze and Speiser contribute about 
13% each, the former dealing mostly with Hittite 
tablets, and the latter taking all the Accadian 


myths and epics. Oppenheim translates all the 
Sumerian and Accadian historical texts, sensu 
stricto, accounting for 11% of the total. Kramer 
deals with most of the Sumerian material (9% of 
the total). Meek deals with the Accadian laws 
known before the discovery of the Eshnunna Code 
(translated by the discoverer, Goetze) and a few 
other Accadian tablets (7%). Ginsberg translates 
the Ugaritic tablets, as well as extensive selec- 
tions from the Elephantine Papyri (8%). The 
remaining 10% is divided between Pfeiffer, Sachs, 
Stephens, who share Accadian items, and the re- 
viewer, who deals with the Mari and Amarna 
Letters and with Hebrew inscriptions from 
Israelite Palestine. It may be added that the 
reviewer was dragooned into reviewing the work 
by Speiser (associate editor of the JourNaL during 
Pritchard’s absence in Palestine), who pointed 
out that as one of the minor contributors the 
reviewer owed more work to the Pritchard Volume. 

The results are undeniably uneven, but this is 
not the fault of the editor or the contributors, but 
of the material. There is probably no one living 
who could do a sounder job of translating the 
Egyptian sections than Wilson, whose caution is 
equalled only by his exactness in detail; even he 
could not have produced what is on the whole 
probably the most reliable single major contribu- 
tion if it had not been for the Egyptian practice 
of writing words so as to indicate their meaning 
as well as their phonetic structure. The use of 
determinatives more than outweighs the absence 
of vowels. Our knowledge of Accadian is now so 
great that the Accadian prose translations are 
nearly always reliable, particularly the legal texts 
treated by Meek and the historical documents 
translated by Oppenheim. The high-water mark 
of precision here is perhaps reached by Sachs, 
who deals with Babylonian rituals. 

Turning to other languages, we find less reli- 
ability, though they are handled by the leading 
authorities in the world today on their respective 
subjects. The cause of this is naturally to be 
found in the state of the respective fields. In 
spite of Kramer’s masterly treatment of the Su- 
merian selections, several of which have been made 
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available for the first time in this volume, it is 
still impossible to translate unilingual Sumerian 
epics with hope of complete success. Though 
knowledge of Sumerian was transmitted by Acca- 
dian scribes with remarkable fidelity for nearly 
two millennia after the language had ceased to be 
spoken (probably during the nineteenth century 
B. c.), most of the now recovered literature had 
lapsed into oblivion and with it a large part of 
the vocabulary and much of the grammar. The 
study of Hittite is in its infancy, and a large 
proportion of available Hittite tablets remains to 
be published; not even Goetze’s mastery of the 
published material can solve all riddles in the 
religious literature of Khatti. The systematic 
study of Ugaritic goes back less than twenty years, 
and since the religious texts are not only in a 
hitherto unknown Northwest-Semitic dialect of the 
Bronze Age but also swarm with archaic words and 
expressions, much in them is still obscure. Not 
even the genius of H. L. Ginsberg could solve all 
problems, though his translations are generally the 
best now available. 

Turning to the examples given from Aramaic 
and Hebrew, it must be said that we are severely 
handicapped by shortage of material. Ginsberg’s 
interpretation of the Egyptian Aramaic texts is 
excellent, but our material is too scanty to provide 
the control of vocabulary which now exists in Egyp- 
tian and Accadian. The same is true of the Mesha 
Stone and the few Israelite inscriptions which the 
reviewer has translated. If we had a few hundred 
Lachish Letters we should be in little or no doubt 
except where the original text is damaged. Our 
knowledge of Classical Hebrew is far more re- 
stricted than most commentators suppose. Every 
new inscription of any length in Hebrew and 
Aramaic (preceding Hellenistic times) is likely 
to furnish one or more brand new words. This 
has long since ceased to be true of Egyptian or 
Aceadian. 

A thorough review of such a book as Pritchard’s 
would require a staff of experts whe had not con- 
tributed to it themselves and space scarcely less 
than the volume reviewed. So when the reviewer 
undertakes the thankless task of singling out items 
for praise or blame it is impossible for him to 
achieve a fair appraisal. He naturally selects those 
texts which he has read in class or studied inten- 
sively in connection with some of his own research 
during the past year or two. He chooses prose 
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documents or poetic texts which have particular 
bearing on the Bible in order not to be drawn 
astray from the main purpose of the volume, which 
is to illustrate the Old Testament. So with apclo- 
gies he plunges in medias res. 

We have already stressed the excellent quality of 
Wilson’s work above. Though seldom original in 
his translations he occasionally comes up with a 
superb new rendering. Thus in the Wen-Amin 
Report (pp. 25-29), he has brilliantly cleared up 
an obscure passage in II:71 by identifying the 
Egyptian word mw‘d with Heb. mé‘éd, “ assembly,” 
rendering: “When morning came, he [Zakar- 
Ba‘al] had his assembly summoned, and he stood 
in their midst .. .” (cf. Wilson, JNES IV [1945] 
245). As used here the word corresponds to 
Ugaritic ‘dt (Heb. ‘édah), phr (Accad. puhru) and 
mphrt (also in Phoenician). In a number of 
passages in this important text improvements in 
rendering may be made. One was already pro- 


posed by Scharff (ZAS 73 [1938] 147) in I: 38f.,, 
where the “ecstatic youth ” of all earlier transla- 
tions is rather an “older retainer in a trance” 
(so now also Edel in Galling’s Textbuch zur Ge- 
schichte Israels [1950], p. 38). The date of Wen- 
Amiin’s mission, in the fifth year of Smendes, 


should probably be placed about 1060 B. c. instead 
of 1100 with Wilson; it is to be dated shortly 
before the Philistine expansion northward and 
eastward described in I Samuel and illustrated by 
archaeology (Pelican Archaeology of Palestine, pp. 
113 ff.) ; ef. my paper on the subject to appear in 
the D. M. Robinson Anniversary Volumes. It may 
be observed that evidence constantly accumulates 
to show that this composition is the literary version 
of an actual report by an Egyptian official; it is 
a very valuable historical document, in spite of 
justified suspicion of the author’s picture of his 
own activities. The name Wrktr (the syllabic 
orthography is worthless at this late date) is cer- 
tainly not Semitic (Birkat-El, “ Blessing of God ”) 
but probably Asianic *Warkatara (or the like). 
Together with several other phonetically compar- 
able names in the Report this name probably 
introduces us to early Philistine onomastics.—In 
1: 56 £. we should clearly render: “ On account of 
whom would they have looked for the god? And 
as for you, on account of whom would they have 
looked for you?” This rendering of ente nim, 
which has apparently been overlooked by previous 
interpreters, is imposed by the similar meaning of 
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ente in 11: 67, “on account of.” The usual ren- 
dering “ with whom ” (Edel: “ bei wem ”) makes 
much less sense in the context.—All scholars appear 
to have misunderstood the difficult passage I]: 18- 
22, where Zakar-Ba‘al tells Wen-Amin, as rendered 
by Wilson: ‘‘ See, Amon gives voice in the sky, and 
he puts Seth near him. Now Amon has founded 
all lands. He has founded them, but he founded 
first the land of Egypt, from which you come; for 
skill came out of it, to reach the place where I am, 
and learning came out of it, to reach the place 
where I am.” I propose: “See, Amin created 
(ry) thunder (Arw) in heaven when he gave Séth 
his dominion (mk ’a-’rr ’mn hrw m p.t *w d’.f 
<ry Sth mrk.f). For when Amin founded (grg) 
all lands, in founding them he first founded the 
land of Egypt, whence thou comest; for crafts- 
manship (mnh) issued from it to reach the region 
where I am, and instruction (sb3y.¢) issued from 
it to reach the region where I am.” The first 
sentence obviously alludes to the Canaanite myth 
of the creation of the thunderbolt in order to serve 
as Baal’s weapon, since Séth was identified by the 
Egyptians with Baal from early times while the 
chief god of the Canaanite pantheon, El, was 
identified with his counterpart Amin. For the 
creation of the thunderbolt see my discussion in 
BASOR, No. 70 (1938), 19f. The expression 
mrk.f has obviously been misunderstood by the 
scribe and has caused a great deal of difficulty; 
the usual rendering “in his reign” is not clear, 
and the alternative “ near him ” is highly unusual. 
Since the same word actually occurs in Wen-Amin, 
Il: 11 f., written syllabically for Canaanite mulku, 
“royalty, dominion ” (which has not hitherto been 
recognized, the word being attached to malku, 
milku, “ king ”), there can be very little doubt that 
it must be read here too; Wen-Amin contains 
many examples of strange spellings. For the word 
mulku, first identified in Canaanite by H. L. Gins- 
berg, see BASOR, No. 87 (1942), 35, n. 20; JBL, 
63 (1944), 218, n. 70.1. The following sentences 


*Since this passage is placed in the mouth of a 
Canaanite and may easily be a substantially accurate 
reflection of what Zakar-Ba‘al actually said, we must 
interpret it on the basis of Canaanite ideas. Replacing 
Séth by Baal and Amin by El, we find our explanation 
in Philo of Byblus and especially in the Baal Epic, 
originally composed in Phoenicia proper, as shown by the 
Place-names (Lebanon, Sirion, Smk, Hrnm, etc.) and 
pantheon (which is characteristically South Canaanite, 
not Ugaritic). When El grew old, Baal replaced him on 
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obviously state Zakar-Ba‘al’s calm assumption that 
Phoenicia has replaced Egypt as the focus of divine 
interest and object of Amiin’s solicitude.—There 
are many other observations which may be made 
on this extraordinarily interesting text, but we 
may refer for them to the forthcoming thesis of 
Rev. George S. Glanzman, 8. J. 

It is a pity that Wilson did not discuss the 
Asiatic names in Egyptian texts with a trained 
Semitic linguist. After the reviewer’s and other 
treatments of the names in Execration Lists of 
the Middle Empire (pp. 328 f.) it is hard to under- 
stand why such monstrosities as Tjebanu (i.e., 
either Zbinw or Zebulun), Aushamem (either 
3wSmm or Jerusalem) Aagtem (either ‘gtm or 
‘Irqatum, Classical Arce), etc. are permitted to 
stand. One could easily fill many pages with 
notes on the Asiatic material, both topographical 
and linguistic. In passing one remark may be 
permitted: the skt ships listed with Cretan and 
Byblian ships in Tuthmosis III’s account of his 
ninth campaign (p. 241b) have been indepen- 
dently identified by G. R. Driver and myself 
(Studies in Old Testament Prophecy, ed. H. H. 
Rowley [1950], 52 f.; Festschrift fiir Alfred Ber- 
tholet [1950], 5) with Ugaritic tkt (further iden- 
tified by H. L. Ginsberg, loc. cit., with Heb. *8¢kit 
in Isa. 2:16). 

We are greatly indebted to H. L. Ginsberg for 
his valiant attack on the remaining obscurities of 
the Ugaritic epics (pp. 129-155). Together with 
C. H. Gordon’s Ugaritic Literature (Rome, 1949), 
which is more comprehensive, and Ugaritic Hand- 
book (1947), it forms a splendid basis for further 
work in this difficult field. Ginsberg’s translation 
undoubtedly represents the high-water mark reached 
by Ugaritic studies so far. However, we still have 
a great deal to learn about Ugaritic vocabulary and 





the throne, after conquering various adversaries, in- 
cluding the primordial sea dragon and Mot, god of death. 
References to Baal’s kingship are frequent in the Epic; 
see especially Ginsberg’s translations, p. 131a, lines 10 f., 
and 14la, in both of which passages the same word 
mulku is used for “kingship, dominion.” As early as 
the Baal Epic (i.e., at least three centuries before the 
Wen-Amin Report) the home of Késhar, the craftsman 
deity, is placed in Egypt, where the Canaanites identified 
him with Ptah, lord of Memphis and chief artificer of 
the gods (cf. Ginsberg, BASOR, No. 72,13; Albright, 
JOURNAL, 60 [1940], 296 f.) It was thus already believed 
that Phoenicia had received its arts and crafts from 
Egypt. By the eleventh century B.c. the Phoenicians 
believed that they had surpassed their Egyptian tutors. 
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much to learn about its syntax, though one may 
well doubt whether Gordon’s excellent treatment of 
morphology can be materially improved. Though 
I have published only scattered discussions of the 
Ugaritic texts since 1944, I have accumulated a 
mass of unpublished observations, for which there 


Mugi[r* "elm. Dn’el. | 
*uzr elm. ylhm 
[ *’uzr.ysqy. |bn.Qds. 


<yd.sth.Dn’el> 
yd [| > sth.y'l. |yskb. 
yd| ° m’ezrt.pl|ynl(!). 
hn.ym[ * wtn. 
*uzr. | ’elm.Dn’el 
[ S*uzr.’elm. | ylhm. 
‘uzr[ ® ysqy.b|n.Qds 


tlt rb‘ ym 
(tricolon repeated) 
hms tdt sb‘ ym 
(tricolon repeated) 


This passage is followed by a plea on Dan’el’s 
behalf which Baal is to make before the titular 
head of the pantheon, El. Dan’el is to be granted 
posterity, which he does not possess. The transla- 
tions of this passage hitherto presented do not 
recognize that this entire passage deals with events 
which are to happen in future (prospective text) 
just as in Keret A and so often in the Baal Epic. 
Hl. L. Ginsberg is responsible for Gordon’s not 
identifying the normal Semitic jussive in his Uga- 
ritic Grammar, and both of them render such clear 
jussives as yl (indicative y‘ly) and yd (yaddt, 
ind. ydy) as though they were historical presents, 
a treatment which the reviewer considers wrong 
everywhere (except where the ancient copyist 
confused narrative and prospective text, as not 
infrequently happened). As a result they fail to 


* Besides the most recent translations of Ginsberg and 
Gordon note also the frequently useful renderings and 
treatments by Obermann (JAOS Supplement, No. 6, 
1946) and Mile. Herdner (Syria, 26,1 ff.). 

’ The Sons of Qudshu are the sons of Asherah, mother 
of the gods; the term is used as a synonym for “ gods.” 
In view of the fact that Asherah is frequently called 
Qudsu, “ Holiness,” in the Ugaritic literature and always 
in Egyptian monuments of the New Empire, it becomes 
certain that bn Qds does not mean simply “the Holy 
Ones.” 

* This line has been omitted by homoioarkton; it recurs 
later and is necessary to complete the tricolon. 
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is obviously no space here; cf. Bertholet Fest- 
schrift, loc. cit. for specimens. Rather than give 
a series of selected miscellaneous remarks, I will 
take a comparatively simple and well-preserved 
passage in the Aghat Epic, II ii 3 ff.,? which I 
should translate as follows: 


The hon[ored of the gods, (this) Dan’el,| 
The honored one shall the gods feed, 
[The honored one shall] Qudshu’s Sons ° 
[give to drink !] 
<Dan’el shall doff his robes,>* 
He shall doff[ his robes, go up and] lie down, 
Doff[ his ® girdle and] pass the night! 
Behold a day[ and a second (day),°® 
The honored] of the gods, (this) Dan’el, 
[The honored one] shall [the gods] feed, 
The honored one [shall] Qudshu’s Sons 
[give to drink!] 
A third, a fourth day, 
(tricolon repeated ) 
A fifth, a sixth, a seventh day, 
(tricolon repeated) 


recognize that ysqy is jussive plural (ind. ysqyn) 
and that the gods, not Dan’el, are throughout the 
subject of the action; the gods feed Dan’el, not 
Dan’el the gods. After receiving divine food the 
hero incubates and presumably has a vision; in the 
vision El] announces that he is to have a son. The 
vocabulary also needs some clarification. The key 
word is ’uzr, usually translated “votive offering, 
oblation,” or the like; it does not occur elsewhere 
in Ugaritic, nor does it occur in Hebrew.’ A noun 





5G. R. Driver has proved, in a paper inaccessible to me 
at the moment, that in both Ugaritic and Hebrew poetry 
there is frequent omission of the possessive pronominal 
suffix in one of two parallel nouns. 

* These enumerations of days are in prose and must be 
read extra metrum; they cannot be used as arguments 
against regular meter in Ugaritic. 

7 There is no solid linguistic basis for Obermann’s idea 
(op. cit., p. 8) that ’wer “is cognate, in meaning and 
derivation,” with Heb. nézer, or his deriving ndr from 
nzr, instead of the reverse. The stem ’zr, “ to gird,” is a 
partially assimilated derivative from ’sr, “to bind,” and 
is everywhere denominative from words for “ belt, girdle,” 
such as Heb, ’ézér and Ugar. m’ezrt. The etymology of 
‘uzr is more probably sought in an entirely different 
direction, from the stem wzr, Arab. “to carry a load, 
charge, triumph over,” etc. (whence wazir, “ charged with 
administrative load, minister of state”). The inter- 
change of forms primae waw and primae aleph is common 
in Hebrew and Semitic generally, and forms like wu- are 
often dissimilated to ’u. Accad. izru “curse,” from the 
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or adjective with the same consonants is quite 
common in Phoenician and Neo-Punic. The 
clearest passages are Syria, 11 (1930) 202 and 
CIS I 133 (from the year 375 B.c.), where we 
have, respectively, the words qgbr ’ert ‘bdmigqrt, 
“Tomb of the honorable (excellent) ‘Abdmelqart ” 
(lit.: “of the excellence of”), and a dedication 
Irbty ’'m h’zrt, “ to his lady, the glorious Mother.” 
In the light of such occurrences the many passages 
where the plural is used of a very special type of 
sacrifice, probably always or nearly always human 
sacrifice, are to be explained similarly; cf. 
Lidzbarski, Altsemitische Texte, Nos. 92 2, 93 5, 
etc., and especially the Neo-Punic inscriptions 
from Calama discussed by Hissfeldt and Dussaud 
(Comptes Rendus de Académie des Inscriptions, 
1946, 378 f.), where mlk ’zrm or zbh b-mlk ’zrm 
means “a glorious mulk-vow” or “sacrifice in 
payment of a mulk-vow.” Since the mulk (Heb. 
mélek) has been proved by Hissfeldt and Dussaud 
to be a human sacrifice, the meaning is obvious. 
In the first line of each tricolon we may then 
render (since *uzru is an abstract formation like 
hpt = hupsu, “ plebeian,” or qudsu, “holiness ” 
= “holy,” ete.), “the honored, excellent one of 
the gods ” and in the second line “the honored 
one, the gods.” Such different syntactical con- 
structions in two parallel members of the abc: abd 
type appear elsewhere: e. g., in Ex. 15: 16b, where 
we have the two parallel “ ab ” elements ‘ad ya‘bor 
‘amm°ka . . . ‘ad ya‘bor ‘am zi... No other 
syntactical construction seems possible here. The 
verb ndy corresponds to Accad. nadia, which often 
means “to doff (garments),” while s¢ is obviously 
a loan-word from Accad. (a)situ, plur. asdtt, 
“(fringed) robe” (popular throughout Mesopo- 
tamia and Syria-Palestine in the Middle and Late 
Bronze Ages) ; cf. my remarks, RA, 16 (1919), 
177, and Zimmern, ZA 36 (1924) 319. 


Before leaving this passage it may be noted that 
the reviewer would now revise his earlier transla- 
tion of at least one line in the picturesque descrip- 
tion of a son’s duties toward his father in lines 
27-34 and twice repeated in subsequent lines. The 
reviewer’s interpretation, given in BASOR, No. 94 
(1944) 35, and repeated by Ginsberg (with the 
prudent warning that “the translation . . . is 


<sasesitenncieeisiiinienteeieeeeenees 


stem ezéru, is probably the same word as Arab. wier, 
«os 1 ° - . 
sin.” Several meanings of ezéru seem to fit this 
etymology. 
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doubtful”) on p. 150, will undoubtedly require 
some modification. In 29f. thg lht nish should 
be rendered “who suppresses the tablets of his 
detractors,” since Ginsberg himself corrected my 
explanation of ‘aslhk in II Aghat vi: 28 from “T 
will give thee life-force ” to “I will bestow (it) 
upon thee” (BASOR, No. 98 [1945] 19), thus 
leaving my combination of /ht here with léh in 
Deut. 34:7 quite isolated and distinctly improb- 
able. The close affinities existing between this 
colon as I render it and early Accadian curse 
formulae is obvious. Cuneiform inscriptions were 
known in Syria from at least the time of the 
Dynasty of Accad and used at least as early as 
the nineteenth century B. c. (Cappadocian tablets) ; 
the word 16h (Heb. lih) for “inscribed slab or 
plaque ” is identical with Accad. lé’um (for *lahum), 
which is found in early Accadian sources. Gordon’s 
translation of lines 29-30 is quite unintelligible, 
partly because he undertakes to divide cola in such 
a way as to obtain very irregular metrical units. 
One need not deny the usefulness of his warnings 
again Procrustean methods in obtaining metrical 
regularity in order to recognize that his metrical 
views are carrying him into untenable positions all 
along the line. 

One is tempted to stop at many other points in 
the volume before us, but the foregoing observa- 
tions illustrate both the excellence of the work and 
the opportunity for new advances by climbing on 
the shoulders of our precursors. Occasionally one 
finds mistakes which the translator would cer- 
tainly disown if his attention were called to them. 
For example, Oppenheim has inadvertently con- 
fused the syntax of several lines in Sennacherib’s 
account of his campaign against Hezekiah (p. 288) ; 
we should render lines 29 ff. as follows: “As for 
Hezekiah himself, the terror and the splendor of 
my lordship overwhelmed him and he sent after 
me to my capital, Nineveh, the mercenaries [urbi] 
and his élite troops, which he had brought in and 
had used as auxiliaries [irsi tillati, not irsi batlati, 
rendered “ had deserted him ”] in order to strength- 
en the city of Jerusalem, his capital, together 
with thirty talents of gold, 800 talents of silver, 
precious stones, antimony, stibium, séndwu stone ® 





® The reviewer still doubts the meaning “ carnelian,” 
often given sdmtu, sdndu because of sdému, “ red,” since 
the passages in which it occurs do not suggest “red 
stone ” to him at all, but rather turquoise, which usually 
occurs in lurrps or pellets. Jensen’s identification with 
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in large lumps, ivory beds, ivory chairs, elephant 
skins, ivory, ebony, boxwood, and all kinds of 
valuable treasure .. .” 

Two other examples of doubtful syntax may be 


4Lahmu *Lahamu ustapii Sum(t) izzakrit 


adi irbi wihi 
Ansar *Kisar ibbanii elisunu atri 


urriki, imé ussipii Sanatr 

4Anum apiliunu Sanin abbésu 

Ansar “Anum bukrasu umassil-ma 

u *“Anum tamsilasu ilid *¢Nudimmud 


With reference to divergences in our renderings, 
it may be remarked that adi in line 11 must be 
the conjunction, not the plural noun adi or adé, 
“ages”; line 13, with two unrecognized impera- 
tives, must be addressed to the listening audience 
to suggest the passage of time; in line 15 mussulu 
is factitive, taking a double accusative. This 
translation brings out the relation between the 
successive generations, which is very obscure in all 
current renderings; for further details cf. the 
reviewer’s review of Heidel’s Babyloman Genesis, 
JBL, 62 (1943) 368. 

The reviewer’s translation of the Amarna letters 
from Shuwardata and ‘Abdu-Kheba also needs 
revision along syntactical lines. As published on 
pp. 487-489 the translation was completed about 
five years ago, for the purpose of inclusion in a 
projected monograph to be published in the 
Supplementary Studies of BASOR. Subsequent 
happenings brought about the temporary abandon- 
ment of the project. Meanwhile the reviewer 
began more systematic work on Canaanite syntax, 
and W. L. Moran, 8. J., completed a thesis on “A 
Syntactical Study of the Dialect of Byblos as 
Reflected in the Amarna Tablets,’ which proved 
to revolutionize our knowledge of the syntax of 
the verb, in particular. Since then he has gone 


Heb. s6ham remains plausible; for the sibilant note that 
Acead. *Samni, “eight” has become samni. The con- 
stant association of séndu with ukni, “lapis lazuli,” is 
comparable to the regular association of mfk3.t, “ tur- 


quoise,” with bsbd, “ lapis.” 
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cited, one from Speiser’s translation of the first 
lines of the Creation Epic (p. 61) and the other 
from the reviewer. In lines 10 ff. the reviewer 
would render: 


Lakhmu and Lakhamu came into being; 
they were called by name. 

While they grew up and became big, 

Anshar and Kishar were created, surpassing 
them. 

Prolong the days, add years— 

Anu was their heir, rivaling his parents ; 

To Anshar did Anu make his first-born equal, 

Anu begot his image, Nudimmud (Ea). 


over my translation and improved my rendering 
of a number of passages very considerably. Our 
joint efforts will now be published as originally 
projected, if our plans do not miscarry again. 
The chief gains are in the Shuwardata letter pub- 
lished by Thureau-Dangin (RA, 19106) as well 
as in Knudtzon, No. 287, but our understanding 
of all the letters has improved. This experience 
has been a vivid illustration of the increased 
relative importance of careful syntactical research 
and its application to new texts. 


In concluding this review, attention may again 
be called to the extraordinary value which the pur- 
chaser receives for his $15.00. Thanks to extremely 
skilful typography, the reader has a beautiful page, 
both legible and economical of space. Though the 
resulting volume is large, it is not very heavy and 
can be handled with ease. It contains nearly twice 
as much material as the second German edition of 
Gressmann’s work, mentioned above, and the trans- 
lations are at least as good for today as the German 
translations given there were for 1926. The three 
indexes are an invaluable aid to the student, with- 
out parallel anywhere else. This is particularly 
true of the Index of Names, which contains con- 
siderably over 3000 ancient names of places and 
persons. ‘The reviewer’s correspondents all over 
the world are full of praise for the excellence of 
the book. 

W. F. ALBRIGHT 


Tue Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 
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The Burden of Egypt. By Joun A. WILSON. 
Pp. xix + 332. Chicago: UNIVERSITY OF CHI- 
caGo Press, 1951. 


In the introduction, the first words of which 
are, “This is not a history of ancient Egypt,” 
the author prepares his readers for the subjectivity 
with which he wrote his book. Though in the 
course of his apology he makes some interesting 
points, it is, in my opinion, somewhat superfluous. 
The book proves itself to be an excellent history 
of Egypt in the modern sense. As one of the most 
jearned Egyptologists, Wilson deals with the his- 
torical facts fully in accordance with the present 
state of our knowledge, and the book is founded 
on very sound criticism. However, the purpose of 
the author is not to give all the facts or to discuss 
in detail those he does give. It is rather to eluci- 
date the dominant lines of development of the 
ancient Egyptian people. In every case, he con- 
scientiously distinguishes between facts and per- 
sonal deductions. Regardless of how far he is 
prepared to follow Wilson, therefore, the reader 
will profit by the presentation of the data and gain 
besides a deep impression of the unique historical 
development of ancient Egypt. The historical 


theories of Toynbee, Childe, and Redfield are 
briefly discussed. Wilson himself avoids any gen- 
eralization of this kind; the lesson to be learned 
from history is given directly by the example of 


Egypt. Therefore the book must be urgently 
recommended not only to Egyptologists and other 
Orientalists but to everyone interested in the 
history of the past or present. 

A chronological table, a map of Egypt and her 
empire, and a comprehensive index «re usefully 
provided. The text is supplemented by 32 plates 
of well-chosen illustrations; these include objects 
from the Oriental Institute which are not gener- 
ally known elsewhere. (I think, however, that the 
interesting ivory box in figure 4b should not be 
dated earlier than the Empire.) For the Egyptian 
texts, references are given to Erman, The Litera- 
ture of the Ancient Egyptians, translated by 
Blackman; it is a pity that Wilson’s own trans- 
lations in Pritchard, Ancient Near Eastern Tects, 
could not yet be referred to at the time of printing. 

The title of the book indicates its essentially 
pessimistic view. His position might be roughly 
outlined as follows. The culture of Egypt was 
established in the earliest dynasties and proved its 
Vitality in the Old Kingdom. After the breakdown 
of the state, the people won freedom and began to 
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develop individualism and moral consciousness. 
However, this first unfolding of self-realization 
was permitted to go no further and in itself repre- 
sents the climax of Egyptian history. “ This 
vision was born out of national distress and could 
not survive national prosperity and the renewal of 
materialism ” (p. 124). The resurrection of the old 
idea of kingship in the Middle Kingdom led people 
into the easier path of submitting themselves to 
leadership. From the 18th century on, in contact 
with strong foreign powers and cultures, Egypt 
could not maintain herself against outside influ- 
ences. A mighty Empire was founded through 
military victories, but the old order, which had 
been established under very different circum- 
stances, was not able to support it or to awaken 
its human resources. Egypt had become sick, and 
the breakdown of the Empire confirmed her final 
impotency. 

To criticize so impressive and comprehensive a 
picture as this would entail writing a book. But 
this is hardly necessary. As has been said, Wilson 
himself clearly distinguishes the given facts from 
his personal deductions, and the reader is thus 
able to accept the deductions or look for some 
other interpretation. The present writer must 
confess that his view of Egyptian history is not 
so pessimistic; in reading this book he received 
the impression that Wilson sets up criteria, some 
of them in accordance with the traditional view of 
evolution, which bar him from another point of 
view. The first and most important barrier seems 
to be expressed in the following statement: “The 
ancient Egyptian was neither adventurous nor 
experimental; he preferred to continue the pattern 
which had been handed down through long ages” 
(p.51). And: “This people was not adventurous 
or creative. ... They preferred to cling firmly 
to the status which they had inherited” (p. 52). 
This permanent order, which was created in the 
earliest period and never changed fundamentally, 
is understood to be the burden which weighed 
upon Egypt and ultimately overwhelmed it. How- 
ever, one may well feel some doubt about this 
static and suppressing character of Egyptian cul- 
ture, especially in regard to the institutions of 
kingship and religion. The present writer feels 
increasing doubt as he considers the continuous 
changes which are expressed in art and literature, 
and which are only gradually becoming intelligible 
to us. Wilson rightly indicates different stages of 
fluid development, but such variations seem in- 
compatible with the decisive role of unchanging 
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elements which he assumes. Perhaps we may come 
to a clearer understanding of the restricted though 
real importance of the patterns of kingship and 
religion if we consider the dogma and rites of the 
western church or the idea of imperium which en- 
dured from Charlemagne to Kaiser Franz Joseph. 
We are not likely to trace any great change in the 
official documents of these institutions, though for 
millennia they have encompassed most vital his- 
torical developments in western culture, to which 
they are suited. Institutions like these are “der 
ruhende Pol in der Erscheinungen Flucht,” which 
repeatedly furnish new forces to mankind. The 
official idea of Egyptian kingship was apparently 
unchangeable, but the evidence indicates that king- 
ship in Old Kingdom, Middle Kingdom, and New 
Kingdom sprang from very different vital forces, 
though in each case it adopted the ancient form. 
Egyptian theology, on the other hand, seems to 
have been able to adapt itself to the different re- 
ligious feelings of the Egyptians in different times. 
oth the historical forces and the varying religious 
feelings are clearly delineated in Wilson’s book, 
and from this evidence various conclusions might 
be drawn. 

Likewise the final stage of Egyptian culture 
might be considered in a different aspect. Wilson 
says, in regard to Rameses II, “The Egyptians 
were always trying to reassert the past in a world 
which would not stand still” (p. 243). Obviously 
the Egyptians, living directly among the archi- 
tectural witnesses of their ancestors, felt connected 
with the past in a different manner than we 
usually do. But in regard to the New Kingdom, 
Wilson’s statement can be turned against himself. 
He compares the Egyptians of the Empire with 
their ancestors of the Old Kingdom as though we 
should expect to meet the same people in both 
periods, and in so doing he finds a lack of many 
qualities in the later. This is true enough, but 
the world had changed and the Egyptian with it; 
it is necessary to concede that, though something 
had been lost, new qualities of internal strength 
had developed. The crisis which culminated in 
Amarna, for instance, was soundly resolved ;1 the 
dynastic crisis which occurred between the 19th 
and 20th dynasties was terminated by a strong 
king whose son successfully defended Egypt against 
the assault of the sea-people; the influx of foreign 

‘This statement, however, differs somewhat from 
Wilson’s view, which seems to be generally accepted; 
I am preparing a paper which relates to this question. 
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mercenaries during the Ramesside period was 
healthily assimilated by Egypt—Sheshonk I, mem- 
ber of a Libyan family which had been settled in 
Egypt for seven generations, was Egyptian, even 
if the Libyans did preserve some peculiar customs, 
Finally, in the 21st and 22nd dynasties, when 
Egypt had suffered through the collapse of the 
Empire and had been broken up into two different 
parties, the political consolidation was not simply 
effected through a dynastic or autocratic act; 
apparently it was worked out through the collabo- 
ration of divergent elements. 

One particular statement of Wilson’s about the 
New Kingdom (pp. 301 ff.) should be somewhat 
corrected: “silence” as an ideal of Egyptian 
writers is not restricted to the New Kingdom but, 
besides appearing in Kagemni and other writings, 
is found also in stelae of the Middle Kingdom 
(e. g. Sethe, Lesestiicke, 40, 9; 72, 22f.; 80, 16). 
Further, its meaning cannot be restricted to 
“patience, humility, submissiveness, and even 
resignation,” but it is also in a more positive sense 
the contrary of indiscretion, nagging and gar- 
rulity (e.g. Ani, 3, 9ff.; 4, 1; 9, 1ff.). It does 
not appear to be opposed to the early ideal of elo- 
quence; both silence and eloquence are involved 
in Ptahhotep’s proverb, “Good listening, good 
speaking.” However, the emphasis may have 
slowly shifted —in the 22nd dynasty it meant 
surrendering oneself into God’s hands. After all, 
this word “silence” is only one of a number of 
important abstract expressions which point to 
specific Egyptian ideas and cannot be translated 
by a single word. Wilson discusses some of them. 
I must emphasize his excellent conclusions in re- 
spect to the meaning of Maat in different periods. 
He shows that this word, indicating a funda- 
mental idea of ancient Egypt, mirrors the varying 
stages of her history. 

The few suggestions given in this review aim 
to facilitate the reader’s discussion, which the 
author intentionally provoked. And this book is 
certainly worthy of discussion. It is not only in 
the highest degree trustworthy and fascinating, 
but it also increases our understanding of history 
beyond the limits of ancient Egypt.? 


RupotF ANTHES 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 





*I wish to thank Mr. Henry G. Fischer for kindly 
helping me with matters of English style in preparing 
this review. 
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Ur Excavations, Texts IV: Business Documents 
of the New-Babylonian Period. Publications 
of the Joint Expedition of the British Museum 
and of the University Museum, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia to Mesopotamia. 
By H. H. Fieutta, Ph. D. Printed by Order 
of the Trustees of the two Museums. 1949. 


Quarto. 69 p., LXV Plates. 


Die so besonders ergebnisreichen Ausgrabungen 
Sir L. Woolley’s in Ur haben neben den bekannten 
Bauten und Kunstdenkmilern auch eine grosse 
Zahl von Keilschrifttexten zu Tage geférdert, die 
jetzt im Auftrage der beiden Museen von London 
und Philadelphia nach und nach herausgegeben 
werden. Der hier vorliegende Band IV umfasst 
208 neu- und spitbabylonische Texte, zu allermeist 
Urkunden und Briefe aus der Zeit von etwa 700- 
318 v. Chr., in von H. H. Figulla sauber ge- 
schriebenen Keilschriftkopien. Vorausgeschickt hat 
der Herausgeber eine vor allem die Datierungen 
und wirtschaftsgeschichtliche Fragen behandelnde 
Einleitung, einen nach dem Inhalt der Tafeln 
gegliederten Katalog, Verzeichnisse der Namen 
und ausgewihlter Worter und eine Ubersicht iiber 
den heutigen Aufbewahrungsort der Tafeln. 

Den gréssten Teil des Bandes nehmen die 
Rechtsurkunden ein (Nr. 1-116 und 193-207). 
Unter ihnen sind die meisten Haupttypen von 
Urkunden, die aus neu- und spitbabylonischer 
Zeit bekannt sind, durch ein oder mehrere Bei- 
spiele vertreten. Eine Wiirdigung dieser Urkunden 
mit sehr wertvollen Hinweisen auf gleichartige 
Stiicke in anderen Veréffentlichungen gab unter 
rechtsgeschichtlichen Gesichtspunkten M. San 
Nicold in Orientalia, Nova Series XIX (1950), 
217-232; auf diesen das Verstindnis der nicht 
immer vollstindig erhaltenen Urkunden sehr fér- 
dernden Artikel sei hier zur niheren Orientierung 
ausdriicklich hingewiesen. Unter den ‘ Lists of 
different kinds’ (117-152, 154-161) befinden sich 
neben Wirtschaftstexten verschiedener Art auch 
einige Drogenlisten fiir medizinische oder magische 
Zwecke (146-152). Die Briefe des Bandes (162- 

77, 179-192) hat E. Ebeling in seine Bearbeitung 
Neubabylonische Briefe (Abhandl. d. Bayer. Akad. 
d. Wiss. N. F. Heft 30, 1949) als Nos. 298-327 
einbezogen. An literarischen Texten enthilt der 
Band zwei medizinische Rezepttifelchen (153 und 
178, zu letzterem s. auch E. Ebeling a. a. 0.8. 
170) und als 208 ein Bruchstiick eines Kom- 
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mentars zu einem mir noch nicht bestimmbaren 
literarischen Text, vermutlich eine Schiilertafel. 

Ein m. W. singulirer Text ist 171, den der Her- 
ausgeber und Ebeling a.a.O.S. 165f. als einen 
Privatbrief glaubten deuten zu sollen. Leider 
ist der Erhaltungszustand der Tafel so unbe- 
friedigend, dass ich ihn noch nicht iiberall tiber- 
zeugend deuten kann; eine erneute Uberpriifung 
des Originals im University Museum, Philadel- 
phia, wiirde vielleicht noch einige Unsicherheiten 
beseitigen kénnen. Das, was verstindlich ist, 
rechtfertigt aber doch eine Vorfiihrung des Textes 
in Umschrift und Ubersetzung sowie einige Be- 
merkungen dazu: 

ta-na 4Mus-te-Ser-hab!-lim bélu rabai* ?™Ku- 
durru apal-si s&4 4Marduk-sarra-a-ni * iz<-21 ?>-za- 
ma ki-a-am i-qab-bi ki-i a-ki-i?! 4 tap-qir-tt 84 
mU-bar lu-% ™Nddin-ahi-4Marduk °8i?? pi??-ha- 
ti??-8a?? uttatu 34 ina bit ha-bu-? ®u bit bu?- 
S[e?-]e? uw suluppu 784 ina ““A-ma-[d]a?-nu 
la-pa-ni ™ 4Bél-ahu-iddin § la as-su-% at-ta 4Mus-te- 
Ser-hab!-lim! ° bélu rabi* 84 ™ Kudurru <ti-i-de> 
a-na pa-ni-ka “al?-li-ka 1° ki-i a-na la sa-lam 
al-la-ka *lib-bi bi-ri a-re-e? ™*lumni zu-qup?- 
ma!? mdré™S u assatu hul-lig *° a-ga-na-tal-la-a 
19 Se-ret!-ka rabi-t[i] +°8a la * pa-tar?-ri Su-us- 
Sd-an-m 

‘Zu MustéSer-habli, dem grossen Herrn, trat 
Kudurru, der Sohn des Marduk-Sarrani, hin und 
sprach dabei folgendermassen: “ Dass ich ent- 
sprechend der Vindikation des Ubar oder des 
Nadin-ahi-Marduk (5) aus seiner Provinz das 
Korn aus dem -Hause und dem 
‘ Besitzhause’ und die Datteln aus der Stadt 
Amadanu vor Bél-ahu-iddin nicht fortgeholt habe, 
<weisst> du, Mu&stéSer-habli, grosser Herr des 
Kudurru! (10) Vor dich kam ich. Sollte ich 
(aber) zum Unheil kommen, priife mein Herz, 
errichte eine Tageberechnungstafel zum Boésen und 
vernichte Sdéhne und Gattin! Die Wassersucht, 
deine gewaltige Strafe, die nicht fortgeht, lass 
mich bekommen!”’ 


Bemerkungen. Z.1 und 8: Der Gott Mustéser- 
habli ‘ Der dem, dem Unrecht geschah, zum Seinen 
verhilft’ wird nach A. Deimel, Pantheon! No. 
2201 und 2217 mit Marduks géttlicher Waffe 
Sar-ur gleichgesetzt; er hatte offenbar im Auf- 
trage Marduks den iibervorteilten Rechtsschutz 
zu gewihren. Eine Anrufung an ihn war bisher 
noch nicht bekannt. Z.3: Eine Emendation des 
ersten Wortes erscheint unumginglich, um eine 
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sinnvolle Form zu gewinnen. Z.5/6: Die Le- 
sungen in diesen beiden, schlecht erhaltenen Zeilen 
sind nur ein Versuch, der der Nachpriifung be- 
darf. Z.%: Ob Amadanu wirklich das medische 
Ekbatana ist, muss vorlaufig offen bleiben. Z. 8: 
Eine Lesung la-d5-su-v% ist nicht méglich, da lassu 
‘nicht ist’ nur assyrisch ist. Fiir nasé in abn- 
lichem Zusammenhang vgl. A. Ungnad, NRV 
Glossar 8.113 ff. Z.9: Die Ergiinzung des Ver- 
bums am Zeilenende erscheint notwendig, da sonst 
der Nebensatz mit ki in Z. 3-8 in der Luft hangen 
wiirde. Z.9 ist die letzte Zeile der Vs.; die er- 
giinzten letzten Zeichen mégen daher in der Tafel- 
ecke ganz verdriickt und somit schwer erkennbar 
dastehen. Z.13: Fiir ari (altbab. ‘ Produkt’) im 
angegebenen Sinne vgl. Th. Bauer, ZA 43, 313° 
und ferner TCL VI 26 Rs. 13 sowie MCT 8. 140 a 
10. Gemeint ist eine Liste giinstiger und ungiin- 
stiger Tage, die den Verfluchten irrefiihrt und da- 
durch ins Ungliick stiirzt. Z.14: zagapu bedeutet 
‘senkrecht aufrichten.’ Hier ist offenbar die Erstel- 
lung einer Tageliste (Hemerologie) in senkrechten 
Kolumnen gemeint. Anderswo ist mir ein solcher 
Fluch noch nicht begegnet. mdré™® wu steht in der 
Edition in Z. 15, nach einem kleinen Zwischen- 
raum von se-ret-ka rabi-t[+] gefolgt. Die Zeile 15 
ist so, wie sie dazustehen scheint, sinnlos. Ihre 
Aufteilung auf Z. 14 und 16 in der im Text durch- 
gefiihrten Art erscheint fiir die Herstellung eines 
sinnvollen Zusammenhanges notwendig. Vermut- 
lich ist Z.15 ganz klein zwischen Z.14 und 16 
geschrieben, um vom Schreiber in Z.14 und 16 
versehentlich ausgelassene Worter nachtraglich ein- 
zufiigen. Z.16. Das Wort fiir ‘ Wassersucht’ wird 
sonst m. W. immer a-ga-NU-til-la-a geschrieben, 
was man nach P. Jensen und F. Delitzsch (HWB 
16) a-ga-la-til-la-a zu lesen pflegt, obwohl m. W. 
nie das Zeichen la statt NU/la bezeugt ist und 
die HWB 16 gegebene Verkniipfung mit sum. 
a-gal-la-ti-la nicht sehr wahrscheinlich ist. 
Die hier erstmalig erscheinende phonetische Vari- 
ante a-ga-na-tal-la-a zeigt m. E., dass wir sonst 
doch a-ga-nu-til-la-a zu lesen haben. Fiir die 





Lesung und Hinordnung von Se-ret!-ka rabi-t[i] 
vgl. ausser den Fluchformeln mancher Kudurrv- 
Urkunden (s. dazu W. Hinke, BE Res. IV S. 247b 
und 308b) besonders aus der Weihungsurkunde 
TCL XII 13 den Anfang der Fluchformel Z. 10 ff.: 
4Varduk bélu rabi* *En-lil bél matatt a-ga-nu-til- 
la-a Se-ret-su sad la pa-ta-ru lu-Sar-sis ‘ Marduk, 
der grosse Herr, (und) Ellil, der Herr der Linder, 
moége (!) ihn die Wassersucht als Strafe fiir ihn, 
die nicht fortgeht, bekommen lassen!’ Z.17: Die 
Schreibung pa-tar-ri fiir den Infinitiv ist schlecht, 
aber in spiten Texten nicht ohne Analogie. 

Die Urkunde enthilt eine Versicherung des 
Kudurru dem Gott MustéSer-habli gegeniiber, 
dass eine gegen ihn geltend gemachte Vindikation 
beziiglich eines angeblichen Korn- und Dattel- 
empfanges gegenstandslos sei. Fiir den Fall, dass 
seine Versicherung falsch sein sollte, verflucht er 
sich selbst mit Ausdriicken, die wir sonst nur im 
Prekativ der 3. Person als anderen geltende Fliiche 
kennen. Vermutlich bildete diese Urkunde ein 
Stiick der zur Tatbestandsaufnahme im Vindika- 
tionsprozess Ubar contra Kudurru benotigten 
Akten. Eine gleichartige Urkunde ist mir noch 
nirgendwo begegnet; der Text scheint daher vor- 
liufig ein Unicum, das fiir Rechts- und Religions- 
geschichte in gleicher Weise héchst bedeutsam ist. 
Wie oft derartige Selbstverfluchungen als Beweis- 
mittel fiir Prozessaussagen gebraucht worden sind, 
entzieht sich heute noch unserer Kenntnis; da sie 
nicht hiufiger bezeugt sind, ist es wahrscheinlich, 
dass sie nicht allzu oft vorkamen und dass man 
sich in solchen Fallen vielleicht in der Regel mit 
nur miindlich gemachten Aussagen begniigte. In- 
haltlich verwandt ist das neubabyl. Verfluchungs- 
gebet KAR 373; sein Charakter ist aber wohl rein 
magisch (s. E, Ebeling, Orient. XX 167 ff.). 

Zum Schluss diirfen wir der Hoffnung Ausdruck 
geben, dass diesem so reichhaltigen und gut aus- 
gestatteten Band recht bald weitere Bande mit in 
Ur gefundenen Texten folgen mégen! 


W. von SoDEN 
G6TTINGEN 
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Excavations at Tepe Gawra. Vol. II. Levels IX- 
XX. By Artuur J. Tosrer. (Museum 
Monographs, The University Museum, The 
University of Pennsylvania.) Pp. 260, pls. 
CLXXXII. Philadelphia: UNIvERsITY oF 
PENNSYLVANIA Press, 1950. 

The second and final report on the excavations 
at Tepe Gawra in northern Mesopotamia has re- 
cently been published by the University Museum 
of the University of Pennsylvania. The expedi- 
tion, jointly sponsored by the Museum and the 
Baghdad School of the American Schools of Ori- 
ental Research, took place from 1931-1938 under 
the leadership of Professor E. A. Speiser and Mr. 
Charles Bache. The first publication (Hzcavations 
at Tepe Gawra, Vol. I, Levels I-VIII Philadel- 
phia, 1935, by Professor Speiser) covered the late 
prehistoric and historic age levels, and the present 
volume deals with the earlier prehistoric material 
from strata IX-XX, plus that from soundings at 
the base of the mound. Mr. Tobler, although 
hampered in collecting and interpreting the evi- 
dence by the death of Mr. Bache, has done a most 
excellent piece of work, and his report is a model 
one. As he states in the introduction, he has 


attempted merely to present the factual data of 
the excavation, without elaborate interpretative 


studies, which would involve extensive use of 
parallels from other sites and discussion of chrono- 
logical and other problems. This method was se- 
lected in order to curtail the size of the volume, 
and to allow it to appear promptly, without the 
long period of research which must precede the 
writing of a full interpretation. (As it happened, 
due to various circumstances beyond the author’s 
control, the appearance of the volume was delayed 
several years after the completion of the text.) 
Although this reduction was a matter of expedi- 
ence, it is not without value for the reader, since 
the besetting sin of many excavation reports is 
the author’s failure to separate statements of fact 
from interpretations, leaving the reader in some 
uncertainty as to the parts of the text which must 
be accepted and those which are subject to differ- 
ence of opinion. Mr. Tobler has followed the 
method of presentation used in the first Gawra 
Volume, with the material divided typologically 
(architecture, graves, pottery, etc.) and within 
each category described and discussed level by 
level. The facts are clearly and simply presented 
and, while all necessary information is given, the 
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descriptive text is commendably brief, so that a 
tremendous amount of material is offered in the 
relatively brief compass of some 200 pages. An 
appended catalogue of illustrated pieces contains 
measurements, loci, and technical description of 
individual items, thereby keeping this necessary 
but cumbersome material out of the main body 
of the text. Interpretation is not entirely lacking; 
Tobler explains his material well and uses a cer- 
tain amount of illustrative material from nearby 
sites, especially Arpachiyah. Much more could be 
said, and no doubt will be elsewhere, but the es- 
sential explanatory material is here. This, the 
reviewer is in a position to state from experience, 
having had some years ago the privilege of going 
over the manuscript in detail and using its mate- 
rial in preparing a work of her own. 

The report is profusely illustrated. There are 
plans for each building level, drawings of con- 
structional and other details, and photographs of 
many important structures. The rather small scale 
of the plans is unusual, but the reproductions are 
clear and there is little difficulty in using them. 
Typical or otherwise important objects are in most 
cases illustrated with both photographs and draw- 
ings. A typographical point which seems of minor 
importance but which causes the reader consider- 
able trouble is the placing of plate numbers on the 
binding side, rather than the outside, of the page 
on the plates of plans and drawings. 

Since the reviewer has already dealt at length 
with the Gawra material in her Comparative Ar- 
cheology of Early Mesopotamia (Chicago, 1949), 
it seems unnecessary to repeat here all points of 
agreement or dispute; and the following remarks 
are in the nature of a commentary on a few specific 
points of interest. 

Although, as is usually the case, considerations 
of economy prevented the complete clearance of 
each level of Tepe Gawra, a good sample of the 
mound has been cleared down through level XVI 
and smaller areas in the next four levels. This has 
provided adequately for the reconstruction of a 
panorama of town occupation through an extra- 
ordinary length of time. Evidence from the sound- 
ings shows several building levels below the twenty 
already mentioned; hence this was a town site 
well back in the Halaf period, and settlement 
apparently continued without any gaps until the 
mid-second millennium. We may note that the 
earliest level which has been cleared to any extent, 
XIX, dating from the very beginning of the Ubaid 
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period, shows large and well-constructed buildings, 
indicating a community which was already both 
prosperous and skillful. 

It is interesting that occasionally during the 
long course of the city’s history the mound ap- 
pears to have been used only as an acropolis, and 
the contemporaneous private houses must at such 
times have been on the plain at the foot of the 
mound. This custom is not clearly explicable; 
it is not the result of continuing tradition, for it 
occurs in XIV-XIII and again in IX, with the 
intervening mound levels containing houses as 
well as temples. Nor does the practice appear at 
the beginning of new culture phases, but is in 
both cases in the middle of a period through which 
the artifacts continue without significant change, 
and therefore cannot represent a great cultural 
upheaval. It may be noted in this connection that 
the neighboring mound of Arpachiyah usually 
contained only tholoi and that the major, if not 
the entire, city occupation was on the plain. 

Tobler’s labeling of buildings with ovens as 
secular in function is not necessarily true. Cer- 
tainly in Early Dynastic times bakeries and other 
types of workshops are known to have been part 
of the temple property, situated within the sacred 
area and controlled by the priesthood; and it is 
wholly possible that a similar arrangement existed 
in prehistoric times, especially when ovens are 
found actually against the back wall of a temple. 

The Gawra houses seldom have a consistent plan 
of any sort, and appear to be mere agglomerations 
of rooms. It is significant that none seems to have 
a central courtyard, a fact which adds corrobora- 
tion to Andrae’s theory of the closed “ Herdhaus ” 
as the original form of house for the cold climate 
of Assyria, while the warm South has the more 
open “ Hofhaus.” 

The violent upheaval and sudden introduction 
of the new culture period with level XI-A is most 
interesting. The partial burning of level XIT, the 
disordered bodies left where they had fallen in its 
streets with no attempt at burial, the fortification 
of XI-A in a unique way (guarded gateways, con- 
tiguous houses along the edge of the mound whose 
backs formed a sort of city wall, and inner citadel), 
and the introduction of such important new cul- 
tural elements as the built tombs and unpainted 
pottery, all indicate the magnitude of the change 
involved. The break is not complete, as witness 
the continued appearance of older seal and orna- 
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ment types, and the fact that level XI has a temple 
strongly resembling in plan the Ubaid period tem- 
ples. However, it is clear that there is a strong 
new element in the city, probably different ethnic- 
ally from the older inhabitants and certainly pos- 
sessed of a different type of culture. The older 
element of the population by no means dies out; 
after the original violent contact, the two must 
have merged more or less peacefully, and the older 
culture was changed and enriched by the new. 

The enigmatic level XIV, with its single stone- 
founded building, scarcely deserves to be dignified 
by numbering it as a building level. In content 
it is said to be close to XIII, but it may be pointed 
out here that the building in level XV centered 
around room 27 (Pl. XV) is very similar in plan 
to that of XIV and almost directly beneath it; 
one cannot help wondering if the XIV structure 
is a continuation of the earlier one. 

The complicated question of the stratification 
of the large built tombs is one with which the 
author has dealt brilliantly. His description of 
the working out of the levels from which the 
various tombs were dug is indicative of the careful 
and thorough method with which he has treated 
the material in general. These funerary struc- 
tures, with their rich contents, have no counter- 
parts at this early date; one thinks, of course, of 
the so-called Royal Tombs of Ur from the Early 
Dynastic period. The association of all types of 
burial with only certain of the religious edifices 
is probably correctly explained by Tobler as due 
to the connection of these structures with mortu- 
ary or chthonic deities. The practice seems in- 
digenous to northern Mesopotamia, and is not 
known in Babylonia. 

The fine amount and variety of the Halaf 
painted pottery should be noted; it is unfortunate 
that Halaf period building strata were not exca- 
vated in order to give a sequence with which to 
compare the Arpachiyah material. But this lack 
is more than made good by the fine series of 
building levels of the Ubaid period which have 
greatly increased our knowledge of that age, and 
made certain that it was no primitive culture but 
a flourishing urban civilization. 

The attempted chronological distinction between 
the female figurines with arms and protruding 
knees and the armless ones with stumpy legs seems 
untenable in view of the fact that the two types 
appear together at Arpachiyah and Chagar Bazar. 
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The clay “bent nails” which Tobler plausibly 
calls mullers are said to occur only in secular 
buildings, yet the greatest number from any level 
occurs in XIII, which has no secular buildings. 


The discussion of the “hut symbols” in con- 
nection with similar objects from other sites is 
excellent, especially the distinction between the 
elaborate “eye” types from Tell Brak and the 
clumsy simpler type common at Gawra. (For this 
endlessly fascinating subject, see now EK. Douglas 
Van Buren, “ Amulets, Symbols, or Idols?” Iraq, 
12 [1950], 139-146.) 

The Gawra excavations have been able to throw 
light on the purpose of the objects which are 
usually called stamp seals, but occasionally claimed 


as purely ornamental objects. That the excavators 
found in sealed context in Halaf levels bullae 
bearing the impressions of stamps and traces of 
rope-marks, indicates that in this early time the 
stamps were used as a mark of property, even as we 
know them to have been used in the historic ages. 
In general, one need say merely that this is a 
worthy successor to Hxcavations at Tepe Gawra, 
vol. I, and that the University of Pennsylvania is 
greatly to be commended on its excavators and 
authors. That the book is destined to be one of 
the basic sources of material for the prehistory of 
northern Mesopotamia is beyond question. 


ANN PERKINS 
Yate UNIVERSITY 





Birth and Childhood among the Arabs: Studies 
in a Muhammadan Village in Palestine. By 
HitMa GRANQVIST. Pp. 288. Helsingfors: 
SépERsTROM & Co., 1947. 


Child Problems among the Arabs: Studies in a 
Muhammadan Village in Palestine. By HitMa 
GRANQVIST. Pp. 336. Helsingfors: SODER- 
strOmM & Co., 1950. 


The scope of these two books is indicated by 
their sub-titles rather than by the ambiguous term 
“Arab.” As sequels to the author’s well-known 
work, Marriage Conditions in a Palestinian Vil- 
lage (Helsingfors, 1931 and 1935), they record 
her observations during more than two years’ resi- 
dence in the agricultural Moslem village of Artas, 
a few miles south of Bethlehem. “ My real object,” 
says Dr. Granqvist, “was purely scientific. What 
I aimed at was an objective knowledge of the 
Arab people in order to help us to understand 
the culture of Bible times, and therewith the 
sources of Christianity.” She thus contributes to 
the widespread delusion that Arab ethnology is a 
branch of Bible studies and that a few Levantine 
peasants provide cultural prototypes for the entire 
Arab world. Though she pays homage to the 
functionalist school of Malinowski, Firth, and 
Radcliffe-Brown, she has not entirely freed herself 
from the antiquarian bias which these prophets 
decry : “The older the customs, the more suitable 
: = place for ethnological and anthropological 
stu 1es,”’ 


Most of her text is composed of field notes 


sorted out and thrown together under conventional 
topics. The paragraphs lack organization and in 
many places show jarring breaches of continuity. 
In “ Birth and Childhood,” for example, the forty- 
or sixty-day period of purification following child- 
birth is mentioned for the ancient Hebrews and 
the Greek Catholics on page 92 and discussed at 
length for Moslems on pages 104 ff., after several 
other subjects have been introduced. 

Nevertheless, these criticisms cannot detract 
from the permanent value of Dr. Grangqvist’s col- 
lection of customs, folklore, superstitions, anec- 
dotes, and statistics. She has specialized in sub- 
jects which a male investigator, working alone 
among the Moslems, could scarcely hope to explore. 
Above all, she allows the informants to speak for 
themselves—a privilege often denied them by eth- 
nographers who approach their problems with a 
clearer conceptual scheme. Her books unques- 
tionably give fuller treatment to the lives of 
women and children in a Moslem community than 
does any other work which has come to the atten- 
tion of this reviewer. From their varied wealth 
of detail, the reviewer will now select a few inter- 
esting points. 

Reciprocity is an underlying principle in village 
life. Gifts received at births, circumcisions, and 
weddings are regarded as debts. On such occa- 
sions, women even owe dancing to each others’ 
families and perform it with a sense of obligation. 
The word bishara ‘ good news’ also means the gift 
which one receives for conveying the news, espe- 
cially the money and dress given by the father to 
the woman who brings him news of the birth of 
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his child. The villagers take a shamelessly mate- 
rialistic view of all these obligations and often 
complain that they have not received enough. 

Dr. Granqvist found a modern parallel for the 
unchivalrous attempts of Abraham and Isaac to 
pass their wives off as their sisters when migrating 
into strange tribal territory. A woman from Artas 
and her half-Bedawi husband, settling in Trans- 
jordan during World War I, declared themselves 
brother and sister. The woman was told by the 
native tribesmen that if the man had been her 
liusband they would have killed him “because he 
did not know how to behave to people,” and she 
heard them say to each other, “ If he is her brother, 
or has made blood-brotherhood with her, good and 
well.” Their obvious doubts as to the relationship, 
and the apparent lack of sexual jealousy, leave us 
still more puzzled as to the purpose of such subter- 
fuges, but Dr. Granqvist offers no elucidation. 

The relationship of the individual to God in the 
Old Testament, as well as Biblical allusions to clay 
or dust as the material of which man is made, and 
to the certain land where one is fated to die, may 
be related to folk-beliefs current in Artas. God 
plays a part in the conception of the child. Angels 
mould the foetus of dust from the place where the 
individual was created, from the place where he 
will be born, and from the place where he will die. 
A person dying away from home is said to have 
“sought the place from which his clay was taken.” 
Dr. Granqvist makes frequent reference to minor 
Biblical themes exemplified in Artas, such as the 
shepherd’s use of the sling for herding by striking 
the ground with the sling-stone in front of the 
straying sheep, and the custom of working off the 
bride-price by herding sheep for the prospective 
father-in-law. 

“Child Problems,” a more systematic work than 
the companion volume, gives detailed considera- 
tion to such subjects as the choice and significance 
of personal names, child mortality, supernatural 
means to secure the child’s survival, and family 
statistics. Several discrepancies between tradi- 
tional opinion and actual practice are disclosed. 
Though marriage between the children of brothers 
is said to be preferred, as it is in peninsular 
Arabia, it is not really very frequent. The bride- 
price does not depend on the personal qualities of 
the bride but on whether she is the bridegroom’s 
cousin, clan relative, fellow villager, a girl from 
another village, a virgin, or a widow. ‘Divorce is 
far less common than Moslem law would lead us 
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to expect. Dr. Granqvist goes to some length to 
prove that the women of the Old Testament gen- 
erally had very few children surviving infancy, 
and proceeds to show a similar condition in Artas, 
In reality it is not the number of children that 
counts, but the “ valuable” child, such as the first- 
born son or the one who becomes a scholar. In 
view of the prestige given to book-learning by the 
peoples of the Middle East, it is curious to observe 
that of the three most recent headmen of Artas, 
two were illiterate, and one of these was renowned 
throughout the district as an authority on cus- 
tomary law. The habit of a man, his wife or 
wives, and his unmarried children spreading their 
beds on the floor in “one and the same room” 
with his sons and their wives and children raises 
some interesting psychological problems which Dr. 
Granqvist ignores. 

Anthropologists and Islamic scholars will find 
in these books many variations of concepts familiar 
to them in other regions. If a new-born infant’s 
head is too long, women attending the birth try 
to knead it into a more acceptable shape. The 
child’s future marital partner is symbolized by 
the chicken soup drunk by the new mother, which 
is made from a hen if the child is a male and 
from a cock if it is a female. The congratulatory 
formula for the birth refers to the infant as a 
bridegroom or a bride. Until the evening after 
the birth the infant is left to draw nourishment 
from its “sister,” the placenta. When the um- 
bilical cord is finally severed the “ gate of Heaven 
is opened,” as on the twenty-seventh night of 
Ramadan, and the attending women make pious 
wishes for the health of their families. The garina 
is here not a spirit-double of the child, as among 
the Egyptian peasants, but a malevolent demon 
like the Hebrew Lilith, especially dangerous to 
infants and parturient women. The afterbirth is 
salted and hung up in the house to keep the garina 
away. A boy and a girl suckled by the same woman 
are regarded as brother and sister and should not 
marry each other—a situation which may be ob- 
viated by the modern feeding-bottle. Dolls for 
Moslem children are distinguished from Christian 
dolls by the absence of painted facial features. 

The appendix to each volume is furnished with 
many comparative notes on the text, drawn from 
the author’s wide reading in the Biblical and 
Islamic fields. 

WALTER CLINE 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 
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Kahlil Gibran: a Biography. By Micwatt Natmy. 
Pp. 265. York: PHrLosopHicaL Li- 
BRARY, 1950. 


New 


This book, originally written in Arabic in 1934, 
is now offered by the author in English “with 
very slight changes in the text.” Called the 
“leading literary figure of the East,” by Martin 
L. Wolf, who wrote the preface, Michail Naimy is 
represented as the “closest friend and associate” 
of Gibran, the one to whom the poet-philosopher- 
artist of Lebanon confided his deepest problems, 
secrets, anxieties and “intimate sides of his life 
which he jealously kept secret from others” (vii). 
He apparently met Gibran in New York in 1916, 
thirteen years after the latter had returned from 
Syria and Paris, and was in close contact with 
him until his death in 1931. 

Naimy’s Apologia expresses his original hesita- 
tion to write this book, feeling as he did that it is 
impossible to write adequately the “history” of 
any man, that it might not be proper to reveal 
some of his friend’s secrets, and that he could not 
write of Gibran without at the same time writing 
something of himself. Particularly on the latter 
score, this reader feels, should Naimy rightly hesi- 
tate, for the biographer is much more omnipresent 
and freely using poetic license than the nature of 
the subject would warrant. Ferhaps this reaction 
is not totally fair, however, since the author has 
as an avowed objective the “hope that the reader 
will find in these pages certain helpful reflections 
on life in general” (viii). 

The account of the earlier period of Gibran’s 
life remains sketchy and at times of dubious his- 
torical value, since sources of information are 
sometimes lacking and one has reason to wonder 
how literal are the frequent quotations. 


Of greater interest are the twenty-seven per- 
sonal letters to the author, reprinted in the ap- 
pendix, and certain new insights into the origin 
of Gibran’s works. Naimy has a suggestive view 
of the basic framework of Gibran’s greatest work, 
The Prophet: “As Zarathustra is Nietzche in 
another form, so is Almustafa Gibran under a bor- 
rowed name. ... The twelve years Almustafa 
spent in waiting for his ship are the twelve years 
Gibran had lived in New York up to the writing 
of the prelude to The Prophet. The city of Orpha- 
lese is no other than New York. Almitra ‘who 
had first sought and believed in him’ is Mary 
Haskell [who married another, at Gibran’s advice, 
p. 219]. ‘The isle of his birth’ is Lebanon. His 
promise to return to the people of Orphalese is 
but a re-affirmation of his old belief in re-incarna- 
tion... .” (188). 

Unlike Barbara Young, whose 1945 aureoled 
biography entitled This Man from Lebanon, is 
still a valuable partner to the present work, 
Naimy has frankly written of the Gibran he knew, 
although elements of hero-worship are not lacking. 
Here are presented little glimpses of a man of 
weakness as well as strength; a man who fought 
literature and art, to make them yield the “ great- 
ness and glory” which he thought were his due 
(179) ; a lonely lover who twice proposed marriage 
(105, 221) but walked alone to the end; a one- 
time admirer of Nietzche; a bootleg patron 
(162); a recluse who prayed “God save us from 
civilization . . . and Americans” (181); an in- 
spired poet and artist. The book has the short- 
comings the author in part anticipated, but re- 
mains an eloquent contribution to biographical 
literature. 


R. THEODORE ANDERSON 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





Diwan Abatur, Studi e Testi No. 151. By E. S. 
DroweEr. Rome 1950. Pp. 45 plus facsimile 
reproduction of the scroll. 


For first-hand information about the Mandeans 
no one since J. Euting and M. Lidzbarski has 
placed Orientalists and students of the history of 
teligion so deeply in their debt as Lady Drower. 
During years of continuous residence at Baghdad 
as the wife of the Chief Justice of Iraq, Lady 


Drower took occasion to acquaint herself thor- 
oughly with surviving Mandean communities in 
the neighborhood, to study their rites and their 
traditions and to collect a goodly library of their 
sacred writings of which another is herewith made 
accessible to scholars. 

By far the most important of Lady Drower’s 
publications in this field is her comprehensive 
work, The Mandeans of Iraq and Iran (Oxford, 
1937). This is an absolute must, especially for 
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those who have read Brandt, Reitzenstein, Pallis, 
and Burkitt on the Mandeans, for here the ques- 
tion of the origin and antiquity of the Mandeans, 
a question which for a time threatened to engulf 
even the world of New Testament scholarship, is 
brought back to its sound fundamentals, a study 
of the living reality. Gone are the tenuous threads 
of hypothesis that Reitzenstein had spun to weave 
the pattern of his Iranisches Erlésungsmysterium 
and of his Vorgeschichte der christlichen Taufe. 
Instead we have accurate descriptions of the Man- 
daic ritual and the objects and insignia used in it, 
of the life of the laity and the priesthood, of cur- 
rent Mandaic ideas on cosmogony and religious 
history, and of the performance of baptism, mar- 
riage and funeral rites. With these descriptions go 
excellent photographs that depict the several parts 
of the important rites and the paraphernalia used 
in them, a valuable adjunct to the study of the 
published texts. To the descriptive material is 
added a collection of texts, consisting of transla- 
tions of myths, legends and folklore transmitted 
to Lady Drower orally by living informants. One 
meets in these texts much that is familiar from 
the Ginza and the Sidra di Yahya, albeit in a more 
developed form, and still more that is new largely 
because it is irrelevant to the immediate purpose 
of the Mandeans’ sacred literature. 


Lady Drower’s earlier work is a fine example of 
objective recording. She has her own ideas on the 
ultimate origin of the Mandeans, connecting the 
designation Madai with the name Mede rather 
than with the term Gnostic as its derivation from 
the root yada‘ had suggested, but these ideas are 


advanced only parenthetically. What we need to 
resolve the problem of the origin and antiquity of 
the Mandeans is clearly not etymology but the key 
that will permit us to differentiate between the 
several superimposed strata of Mandaic theology 
reflected in the Ginza and the Qolasta and that 
will put them in their proper order. For the effort 
to work back through these strata Lady Drower 
has established in her full and competent descrip- 
tion of the living reality the essential starting 
point. 

In her Mandeans of Iraq and Iran Lady Drower 
informed us that there are said to be no less than 
twenty-four Mandean Diwans and that she had 
herself been able to obtain a copy of one of them, 
the Diwan Abatur that has now been published. 
Interestingly enough another manuscript of this 
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same Diwan was acquired in the seventeenth cen- 
tury by Ignatius a Iesu, the first to bring the 
Mandeans to the attention of western scholars, 
It was brought to Rome, became part of the Museo 
Borgiano collection and was published by J. Euting 
under the title Mandaeischer Diwan in 1904. From 
a note on page 9 of Lady Drower’s publication, 
where she says that from this point on she was 
able to compare her MS with the Borgian, it is 
evident that she has studied the other text, but 
there is nothing to indicate that she knew of its 
publication in facsimile. From the critical notes 
that accompany Lady Drower’s translation it seems 
that the sense of the text sometimes favors the one 
and sometimes the other MS, but in general it 
would appear that the Borgianus is the more com- 
plete and often the more reliable. The sequence of 
the illustrations is quite homogeneous in the two 
codices, but in the all-important picture of the 
scales upon which Abatur weighs the souls of the 
departed the Codex Borgianus is less satisfactory. 

The purpose of the Diwan Abatur is to diagram 
for the faithful the procedure by which the souls 
of the departed make their way to the celestial 
home that is their ultimate origin. It belongs, 
therefore, to the same category as the Coptic 
Gnostic Book of Ieou, which also has illustrations, 
and the still older Book of the Dead. The text 
opens with a description of how Abatur was as- 
signed the task of weighing the departed souls at 
the borderland of the lower world. He receives 
instructions on how to deal with various types of 
individuals that are to come before him. Particular 
emphasis falls in this connection upon the identifi- 
cation and treatment of those who as flagrant 
sinners are not acceptable for immediate transfer 
to the Treasury of Life. This emphasis continues 
throughout, being further developed in the long 
central section which describes the several Matartas 
or planetary prison houses and the powers that in 
them torture and purge the sinners. Each section 
has its own pictorial illustrations; the second sec- 
tion is supplemented with representations of the 
gate through which the soul enters the sphere of 
the hostile powers, the temple of wickedness that 
lies beyond it and the three ships, the first and 
third being sun and moon, by which the souls are 
carried on their way through the stellar and plane- 
tary worlds. Colophons register the names of those 
who in succession have copied the text and the 
pictures. 

For much of this the immediate background is 
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to be found in the Manichean texts, as Reitzenstein 
was the first to point out, and the ultimate back- 
ground in the combination of Iranian eschatology 
and Babylonian astrology which Cumont has done 
so much to clarify. It is good to have Lady 


Drower’s publication of the material so readily at 
hand for the study of the Mandean refraction of 


these significant patterns of ancient religious 
thought. We hope that ultimately she will publish 
also the less well-known parts of her collection, 
now that the *Asfar Malwase has happily been 
brought out. 


Cart H. KRrarLine 
ORIENTAL INSTITUTE, 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





Abessinische Studien. By CarL BROCKELMANN. 
Berichte iiber die Verhandlungen der Siachsis- 
chen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Leipzig. 
Philologisch-historische Klasse. Band 97, Heft 
4. Pp. 60. 1950. 


The well-known Semitist C. Brockelmann util- 
ized Ethiopic in all his studies in Semitic, but, 
with the exception of a small article on the tra- 
ditional pronunciation of Ethiopic, he did not 
devote his attention to Ethiopic proper. He does 
so in the study under review. It consists of two 
parts: I. Kuschitische Lehnwérter in den neu- 
abessinischen Sprachen, pp. 3-40; II. Zur Gram- 
matik der Kafasprache, pp. 40-60. The first part 
deals with a subject treated by many scholars in 
Ethiopic, namely the Cushitic loanwords in Ethio- 
pic. No systematic study, however, has heretofore 
been published. Brockelmann’s study fills this gap, 
but only partially because he takes mainly into 
consideration the languages of Geez, Tigre and 
Tigrinya, and only occasionally Amharic. His 
study would have been more exhaustive if he had 
also considered Amharic and Harari, for which 
we have adequate sources, such as we do not yet 
have for Gurage and Argobba. The treatment of 
the loanwords is arranged according to the vari- 
ous domains: man and human relations, family, 
professions, the body and its members; material 
culture such as utensils, weapons, and musical 
instruments ; animals; plants; geographical terms; 
and some verbs. 

What is the principle which guides us in de- 
ciding whether an Ethiopic word is Semitic or is 
borrowed from Cushitic? In the main it is the 
absence of the word or of the root in the other 
Semitic languages and its presence in Cushitic. 
The difficulty, however, is that our knowledge of 
Cushitic, although we have quite a number of 
grammars and vocabularies in the various Cushitic 


languages, is still inadequate and it is often 
hazardous to decide whether a root is Cushitic or 
not. Besides, many words or roots might have 
developed independently in Ethiopic even though 
they do not exist in the other Semitic languages, 
as is often the case in any particular Semitic lan- 
guage which has a certain number of words or 
roots not found elsewhere. In this case it is often 
possible that Cushitic borrowed these roots from 
Ethiopic. Each study in this area is helpful in 
bringing us nearer to a possible solution of this 
problem. It is in this spirit that I express my 
opinon about the origin of some Ethiopic words 
proposed by the author. 

“Old woman” (p. 4, after Praetorius, ZDMG 
47.392) is found not only in Geez, but also in 
Tigre ‘abbdra* “become old,” Gafat bari, Zway 
ibir, Wolane eber “ grand-father,” Selti aber. It 
is true that this root exists in Cushitic, but it is 
also found in Sogotri ‘abreh “old age,” for which 
the Cushitic origin cannot be considered. It might, 
therefore, be a Hamito-Semitic word. 

“Pass the day ” w'l (5) was connected by Prae- 
torius, ZDMG 53 (1899). 20-1 with the Semitic 
root w‘d; on a root a’alu in Akkadian, see Bravman, 
Z Sem. 9 (1933). 153-4. 

“Young girl” (7%) wasaf (Tna) does not seem 
to be taken from Saho wasif as suggested by Conti 
Rossini, ZA 19.303, and Reinisch, Saho-Wérter- 
buch 374. It is most probably borrowed from 
Arabic wasif “servant” > “young man” (Arabic 
s>s, and then § under Cushitic influence) ; for 
the development of meaning, cf. Arabic gulim 
“young slave, young man, boy.” 

The Te. word bangogay “hunter” (8) cannot 
be considered a Nebenform of Te mangob. The 





1 The vowels of Brockelmann, a, d, e, @, i, 6, a, will be 
transliterated here d, a, a, e, i, 0, u. For words given in 
both these systems our own transliteration will be 
placed in parentheses. 
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form bangogay comes from bangog “ elephant ” 
with the ending -ay of profession, and would 
mean originally “hunter of elephants,” and then 
“hunter” in general. In the domain of hunting 
the Te word ‘aggirtay “hunter” (9) also presents 
difficulties. Br. translates it “ hunter of elephants,” 
but in Littmann I 7, 5 it is translated “hunter” 
(in Littmann III 68, 86, 10, note, it is translated 
“hunter of elephants”). My informants rendered 
it by “clever, smart” from ‘agar “cleverness.” 

There seems to be no particular reason to de- 
rive Te gargammat “throat” (12) from Bilin 
gurguma. It is no doubt a Hamito-Semitic root 
found in Semitic : Hebrew gar-on, gargeret, Ara- 
bic gir-an, Geez g”ar‘e, Arabic of Magreb garzum 
(see M. Cohen, Hssai comparatif ... du chamito- 
sémitique, no. 206). 

Concerning the root hnbr “navel” (13) I still 
think (Word 1.80) that it is borrowed from 
Cushitic and not the other way around. 

Te wiéidna “threshing-field” (17) does not 
seem to be borrowed from Bilin warand although 
the alternance d:r in the Ethiopic-Cushitie do- 
main is possible. It is perhaps to be connected 
with Amharic, Argobba wadamma, Chaha wadma 


“threshing-field ” to be derived from the root wdm 
“be abandoned, deserted,” the threshing-field in 
Ethiopia being in the fields, outside the village. 

Te éara “violin” (20) cannot be derived from 
Bilin titi (Br. gives Bilin titira from Reinisch, 
Bilin 351, titi, -ré, but -ra is the morpheme of 


the singulative, and the word is titi). The Te 
word is the same as Tna, Amharic and Gurage 
éara “tail” and also “corde en crin de violon” 
(Baeteman, Dictionnaire Amarigna-Frangais, col. 
1197). Tna has éara wata “kind of violin,” lit. 
“violin of the minstrel.” 

The root for “castrated” mukkat (Amh. Te. 
Tna) might be derived from Bilin makit, as in 
Br. 22 and in Reinisch, Bilin 267, but Khamir 
mus-ana is no doubt to be distinguished from it. 
The Khamir word might be connected with 
Ethiopic médsina “ sterile.” 

The origin of Geez nige “elephant” (and not 
naga, Br. naga, 23-4) is probably the Sanskrit 
word as proposed by Dillmann, Lezicon, col. 685, 
and Littmann, in Festgabe Hermann Jacobi, 
p. 408, 414, rather than the Cushitic gana, gana 
(the Geez nage would then represent a metathesis 
according to the author). As for Cushitic gana 
one may compare Amharic gan, zan (the alter- 
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nance g:Z in Amharic is normal) in gan-hoy 
“Emperor” the first element of which is inter- 
preted as “elephant” according to the Ethiopian 
tradition (see E. Mittwoch, ZA 25. 281-6). 

In the domain of fauna the root for “mouse” 
could be added: Geez ’anséwa, Tna ’anéawa, Te 
‘ansay, probably from Cushitic: Bilin insuwa, 
Quara ensewd, Khamir iecuwa. The root may be 
Hamito-Semitic if we compare it with Amharic 
ays, ayt “mouse,” which is most probably not to 
be separated from Accadian ayasu “ Mungo des 
freien Feldes” (Landsberger, Die Fauna des alten 
Mesopotamiens 113; Leslau, JAOS 64. 55). 

I do not see how Te gaga “rock” (32) can be 
connected with Amh éanéa. 

Phonetically it is difficult to connect Te roy-roy 
“desert” (32) with Bilin rog-rog “miirbe, arm- 
selig.” The correspondence of the two roots was 
recorded by me in Te roy bela and rog bela “ walk 
slowly.” 

For the doubtful derivation of Harari ir “sun” 
(32-3) from Saho-‘afar ayro, see Leslau, Language 
25. 315. 

Te. téunat “smoke” (34) for which I recorded 
téin-an, root tnn, is most probably not a loanword 
from Bilin taind (as also in Reinisch, Bilin 344). 
The root is also found in Gurage, Harari tin, 
Gafat tinnd, and is to be connected with Aramaic 
ténana, root tnn. 

Te. sema “nothing” (34) is considered by Br. 
(who apparently follows Reinisch, Bilin 304), as 
loanword from Bilin sema; Littmann, ZA 12 
(1897). 315, derives it from Arabic Say-md, which 
is not impossible. 

G. Tna. and Amh. kantu “in vain” (34) cannot 
be compared with Te. kindo. True, Munzinger has 
kindo, but Littmann I 235, 13 cited by the author 
(confirmed by my informant) has kéndo’ and its 
meaning is “I don’t know.” One recalls Geez 
‘anda‘i and Amh. anga (di>g) “I don’t know” 
most probably from the Semitic root yd‘ “know” 
even though the initial & of Tigre still requires 
explanation. 

The root of g’dg’d “dig a ditch” (35): Tna 
g*idg”’ida, Amh. g”ddigg”’aéda (and not g“adag’- 
ada = g“iidiig”ida), is probably a Hamito-Semitic 
root gd(d), qd(d) “cut, make a hole” rather 
than a loanword from Cushitic. 

Although the root sky “flee” (37): Geez 
siikiiyi, Te sika, has no Semitic equivalent it is 
still doubtful whether it is Cushitic. The root is 
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also represented in the other Ethiopic languages 
under the form sdssd, sdée, saék¥da, etc. 

The root lgq cited (37) from Munzinger as Te 
ligiiqgi “be lost” (for which I obtained laqqa 
“release”) is the one of Amharic laiqqgdqa “ re- 
lease” and is most probably an Ethiopic root 
from which Bedja lekik is taken and not the other 
way around as admitted by the author. 

Brockelmann limits himself in his comparisons 
to North Ethiopic and Amharic; occasionally the 
other Ethiopic languages are mentioned. Here are 
some examples in which possible comparisons in 
the above mentioned languages escaped his atten- 
tion. “ Free-born” (8) éawa (Tna), céwa (G) is 
also found in Amharic and Gurage ¢éwa. A Tigre 
root mentioned in this connection was recorded 
by me as sab’it “enemy” and not sdéba‘it as in 
Reinisch, Bilin 168.— “ Brain” (12) hangal (Te) 
is also found in Amharic angol; Amh. éangallat 
(not é--) “sinciput” is to be discarded for the 
comparison. — “ Beard and whiskers” (12) riz 
(Amh), also in Argobba ariz, Gafat ariz, Zway 
areda.— For “calf of the leg” my informants 
did not confirm the Te sarba as given by Reinisch, 
Bilin 199. As for South Ethiopic, sérba is found 
in Gurage and in Harari.—“ Leg” or “heel” 
(13-4) sdékona (G. and others) is also found in 
Aymellel sakdéna, Masqan sahéna, Muher sékana. 
— “Left” (14) Saéngabaéy (Tna) is also found in 
Te sdngib. —“ Small hut” (18-9) das (Te. G) 
also occurs in Tna. Amh. and Gurage. — “ Hut ” 
(19) guggit (Tna); in Amharic it is gogo (and 
not goga) and in Gurage also gogo (not gonza; 
the form gongo recorded by me in Word 1.79 does 
not exist). — “ Drink prepared with flax” (21) 
alga (Tna), salga (Te), also in Amharic éalqa. 
—“Fox” (25) q”ansal (G@) is also found in 
Te gansal “wild animal” and Gafat gantdéwata 
“jackal.” — For “lynx” (25) there is inexact- 
ness in Br.’s indications: Te has dagala hayat 
(Littmann, I 199, 21), lit. “bastard of lion” 
and not dagala alone; Amharic has yaéndbar diqala, 
lit. “bastard of leopard.” I did not find in Bassano 
772 Tna daqg”al as given by the author. — “ Hole 
in a tree” (32) gangi (Te), also Selti gango. 

A delicate problem is that of the trustworthiness 
of the sources of the Ethiopic languages. Reliable 
sources are those of Dillmann, Lexicon linguae 
Aethiopicae, for Geez; of F. da Bassano, Vocabo- 
lario Tigray-Italiano, for Tigrinya; and of I. 
Guidi, Vocabolario amarico-italiano, and of J. 
Baeteman, Dictionnaire amarigna-francais, for 


Amharic (although the author never utilizes the 
last source). For Tigre we are less fortunate. 
The main source of Brockelmann, namely L. 
Reinisch, Die Bilin-Sprache, vol. 2, Wérterbuch, 
is not as reliable as one might desire. One has 
the impression that many words cited by Reinisch 
as Tigre are simply Bilin words. This impression 
prevailed when I had occasion to check the exist- 
ing Tigre material. Many of the Tigre words 
given by Reinisch were unknown to my informants. 
I cite only dag”ar “ Pflugschar” (17) for which, 
by the way, Amharic dagar could be cited; and 
sigda “Schépfeimer” (20).— Reinisch’s Safat 
“blanket of wool” (15) was recorded by me as 
saffat.— Tigrinya hagdyta “soldier” (9) given 
by Reinisch is not found in Bassano who (p. 687) 
has the form ‘agqdytay. — Instead of tofat “ Mil- 
keimer” (20) as given by d’Abbadie I obtained 
tofat. — Brockelmann is always careful to indicate 
his source so that the investigator will have the 
opportunity to check the material. 

Closely connected with the problem of the 
sources is the question of transliteration. Each of 
the above mentioned authors has his own method 
of transcription, and unfortunately Brockelmann 
is not consistent in his procedure. Sometimes he 
transliterates his source’s transcription according 
to his own system, but quite often he copies the 
transcription of his source and the reader is at a 
loss as to the actual form. I cite only the trans- 
literation of the vowel of the 1st order which we 
transliterate @ (@ in Amharic) and which is trans- 
literated by Brockelmann as a. Bassano trans- 
literates it as e, and so does Brockelmann when 
citing a word from Bassano, although in his own 
transliteration e represents the vowel of the 6th 
order, that is a. Thus for instance “specie di 
basilico salvatico” (Bassano 953) is given by 
Brockelmann 30 as semdér following Bassano, but 
it should be samér according to Brockelmann’s 
transliteration (we transliterate it sémor) ; “spro- 
fondarsi terreno e prodursi una fossa” (Bassano 
885) is rendered by Brockelmann 35 as g“edg“edé 
(following Bassano) whereas we would expect ac- 
cording to Brockelmann g“adg“ada (Brockelmann’s 
final é is a misinterpretation of Bassano’s final é). 
More disturbing are examples such as mughya 
“erba simila al taf” (31) copied from Bassano 
126, and ghila “servant” (10) copied from Bas- 
sano 809. The reader accustomed to Brockelmann’s 
phonetic transcription might think that h is a 
radical of the root whereas in reality gh stands 
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occasionally for g in Bassano’s transliteration and 
these words should be given as mugyd (the final 
vowel is @ and not a), gila according to Brockel- 
mann. 

A wrong grammatical interpretation is given to 
the Te verb kéké “sieve” which is not a perfect 
(36), but an imperfect without prefixed mor- 
phemes (see JAOS 65. 24). The Amharic perfect 
always has the 2nd radical geminated. Thus one 
should transcribe dagqala (according to Brockel- 
mann) and not deqgele (25) with a simple g and 
again wrongly with e for the 1st order in con- 
formity with Guidi’s transcription instead of a 
used by Brockelmann himself; also g“adagg“ada 
(or g”adegg”ede according to our transcription), 
and not g“adag“ada; and other examples. 

Some of the misprints may be corrected here. 
In various examples é instead of ¢ is found: Amh 
mucecela (24) instead of muéeéela (muéaéala) ; 
Te cengelit (13) instead of Cengelit (éangalit) ; 
Harari ¢araga (32) instead of ¢araga; Amh araé 
and éeré (27) instead of araé (aradé) and éeré 
(care). Correct Gurage sifsa (16) into sitea; Amh 
zakd (23) into zahon, zakon; Amh midaqqum 
(23) into midaqg”d, and according to the author’s 
transcription the Tigrinya word for “antelope” 
(ib.) should be médaiq (medaq) and not medaq; 
Amh tenéal (24) into tenéal (tancdl); ib. Amh 
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pencal is misread from Guidi 824 for senéal 
(sandal) ; Tna gihe (24) into gthe; G hag%e (29) 
into heg" (haq”’); Tna adag“atra (30) into 
‘adag"era (‘adag”ara) ; and some others. 

The reader not familiar with the Ethiopic litera- 
ture will have some difficulties in tracing the 
sources given by the author as well as the various 
Cushitic languages since no list of abbreviations 
is given. 

The second part “Zur Grammatik der Kafa- 
sprache ” contains a general grammatical descrip- 
tion of Kafa, to the south of Ethiopia, on the basis 
of the sentences given by Fr. J. Bieber in his work 
Kaffa, ein altkuschitisches Volkstum in Inner- 
Afrika, vol. 2 (1923). Since the description of 
Kafa by E. Cerulli is expected soon it will be more 
productive to compare Brockelmann’s description 
with the one given by Cerulli, who collected his 
material from Kafa speakers. 

We are grateful to the author that he has 
brought together material from so many places 
and that he has expressed his authoritative opinion 
on this very difficult subject, but before we follow 
him in all of his conclusions many of the cited 
examples will have to be reexamined. 


Wor LEsLav 


BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY 





Dharmopadesamala-vivarana of Sri Jayasimha 
Edited by Panpir Sri LALACANDRA 
BHAGAVANDASA GANDHI. (Singhi Jain Series, 


Siri. 


28.) Pp. [7] + 16 + 24 + 240, 2 frontis- 
pieces, 3 plates. Bombay: BHAratiya VipyA 
BHAVAN, 1949. 


The Singhi Jaina Granthamali, some of whose 
numbers have been reviewed in the JOURNAL 
earlier, and its publisher, the Singhi JainaSastra 
Siksipitha, Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, located in 
Bombay, are an outstanding example of the sup- 
port given to scholarship by Jain laymen. The 
Singhi family belongs to Calcutta, but its contri- 
butions to schools, hospitals, and research are 
scattered over North India. The editor-in-chief 
of the Granthamala is the learned Acairya Jina 
Vijaya. The editor of this volume, L. B. Gandhi, 


is the scholarly Jain pandit of the Baroda Oriental 
Institute and the editor of several volumes in the 
Gaekwad’s Oriental Series. His introduction (in 
Gujarati) gives detailed information about the 
author, the work, and its manuscripts. 

The DharmopadeSamala — also titled Dharmo- 
padeSamaliprakaranam—is a typical Jain didactic 
work. The milasitra consists of 98 verses in 
Prakrit, provided in the edition with a chdyd. 
The chief interest lies in the 156 kathds in the 
commentary, also in Prakrit. These include some 
that are well-known, such as the Udayanakathi, 
and some that are new—to me, at least. As the 
work was completed in v.s. 915 (A.D. 859), it 
antedates many of the better-known collections of 
stories. It should be of considerable interest to 
students of Indian fiction. 


HELEN M. JOHNSON 
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Nationalism and Language Reform in China. By 
JoHN De Francis. Pp. xi-+ 306. Prince- 
ton, N. J.: PrRiIncETroN UNIVERSITY PREss, 
1950. $4.00. 


Most people do not ordinarily see any great 
connection between linguistics and politics. Yet 
it is obvious that when, in a country like China 
with a very low literacy level, movements are 
promoted to raise that level through the radical 
procedure of replacing the age-old ideographs by 
an alphabetic script, the results are bound to be 
not only of great linguistic interest, but to have 
enormous social and political implications. In this 
book, devoted to a study of such movements, lin- 
guistics and political science have been happily 
combined so as te do full justice to both the tech- 
nical and political aspects. Writing with clarity, 
objectivity, and sometimes considerable humor, the 
author has succeeded in making an important con- 
tribution to a vital but little-known subject. 

The first six chapters trace the history of the 
many movements to alphabetize Chinese, beginning 
with those of Protestant missionaries originating in 
the 1830’s, continuing with the numerous Chinese 
attempts from the 1890’s onward, and concluding 
with the two that are most significant today: 
Gwoyeu Romatzyh or National Language Romani- 
zation (commonly abbreviated as G. R.), which 
was first advanced by Y. R. Chao in 1923; and Sin 
Wenz or New Writing, which came to China in 
the early 1930’s from the U.S. S. R., where, under 
the name of Latinxua (Latinization), it had been 
created in 1930 by Alexeiev and other sinologists 
for the small Chinese population living in the 
Soviet Union. 

G. R., though advocated by several distinguished 
phoneticians, both Chinese and Western, has failed 
to gain very widespread support, partly owing to 
its complicated use of different orthographies for 
indicating different tones of what is otherwise the 
same phoneme. Sin Wenz, on the other hand — 
which, like G. R., uses the Latin alphabet, but is 
simpler and does not indicate tones—was warmly 
espoused in the 730’s by many prominent intellec- 
tuals, such as Lu Hsiin and Kuo Mo-jo, and later, 
during the early war years, was actively promoted 
by the Chinese Communists in their areas. At 
the present time neither system shows much signs 
of life. In the Soviet Union, Latinxua was dis- 
continued after 1937, largely because the small 
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Chinese population (widely scattered and never 
numbering more than 100,000) had by then been 
almost entirely assimilated. In China, both G. R. 
and Sin Wenz suffered heavily from the Japanese 
wartime occupation of large cities, as well as from 
the growing indifference if not downright hostility 
of the Government in Kuomintang China. Mean- 
while, even in the Communist areas, lack of ade- 
quate personnel and other wartime exigencies 
brought the Sin Wenz movement to a halt by 1944. 

In chapters 7-12, Professor De Francis turns 
from history to describe the technical problems 
involved in the alphabetization of Chinese: the 
alleged monosyllabism of the language, and the 
question of homophones, tones, and dialects. His 
overall conclusion—scarcely startling to the general 
phonetician, but revolutionary in the Chinese field 
in view of the widespread belief that the phonetic 
poverty of the language makes the ideographs 
indispensable—is that technically such alphabeti- 
zation is quite feasible, because ‘ whatever can be 
spoken intelligibly can be written phonetically ’ (p. 
145). 

Though the thesis presented in the very inter- 
esting eighth chapter, ‘The Monosyllabic Myth,’ 
is in general sound, some of the specific examples 
advanced do not seem too well taken. On p. 
149, for instance, shan-hu, ‘ coral,’ is not an ideal 
example of a polysyllabic word in which the sep- 
arate syllables, taken by themselves, have no inde- 
pendent meaning, the reason being that since coral 
is not native to China, the possibility arises that 
shan-hu is originally not a Chinese word at all, 
but a foreign loan word.’ Again it may be true, 
as stated on p. 161, that feng-huang, ‘ phoenix,’ is 
an ancient polysyllabic word, and that its dissec- 
tion into two allegedly meaningful components 





*The origin of the word is apparently obscure. E. 
Chavannes, however, implies his belief that it is of 
foreign origin when he says (T‘oung Pao, 1907, p. 182, 
note 2): ‘Je ne sache pas qu’on ait trouvé le mot 
étranger qui se cache sous la transcription chan-hou.’ 
B. Laufer (Sino-Iranica, Chicago, 1919, p. 525) expresses 
himself more cautiously: ‘The Chinese word for coral 
. . . possibly is of foreign origin, but possibly it is not. 
For the present there is no word in any West-Asiatic 
or Iranian language with which it could be correlated.’ 
In note 6 of the same page he quotes E. Bretschneider 
as saying (Chinese Recorder, vol. 6, p. 16): “It seems 
not to be a Chinese name.” Chavannes also says that the 
earliest Chinese reference to shan-hu occurs in the Ch‘ien 
Han Shu, chap. 96, where it is said to be a product of 
Chi-pin (Kashmir). 
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(feng, ‘male phoenix,’ and huang, ‘female phoe- 
nix’) is the arbitrary work of the dictionary- 
makers. Yet it is a fact that feng, used as an 
independent single word, occurs twice in the Con- 
fucian Analects (IX, 8; XVIII, 5), and once in 
the Tso Chuan (Duke Chao 17; Legge, Chinese 
Classics, V, 667). Or, finally, is it really correct 
to say on p. 152 that neither Je (verbal suffix for 
completed action) nor jan (adverbial suffix mean- 
ing ‘thus’ or ‘like’) are used independently in 
modern speech? The ideograph for le often occurs 
as a main verb, and though it is then pronounced 
liao (as in the ideomatic liao pu te, ‘ extraordi- 
nary’), both this and the other usage are clearly 
based on the common underlying meaning of 
‘bringing to completion’; moreover there are many 
persons who, even when it is used as a verbal suffix, 
pronounce it liao instead of le (obviously the latter 
pronunciation is simply a contraction of the for- 
mer). Similarly in the case of jan, this word 
clearly seems to be used independently in, for 
example, the phrase yao pu jan (‘if not thus,’ i. e., 
‘otherwise ’).” 

The fact seems to be that though Chinese now 
contains, and has probably contained in the past, 
many polysyllabic words, it shows a certain ten- 
dency in favor of monosyllabism. For example, all 
Chinese surnames (with certain well known and 
usually readily explainable exceptions) are mono- 
syllabic. Or again, when polysyllabic foreign words 
are transcribed into Chinese, there is a strong ten- 
dency, after they have become widely known in 
Chinese dress, for them to lose all but a single 
syllable (either represeting the initial syllable in 
the original word, or that receiving most stress). 


* When Professor De Francis goes on to say that the 
question of the independent use of jan and le in ancient 
Chinese speech is irrelevant to the present situation, he 
is no doubt technically correct. Yet one wonders why, in 
that case, he tries to show elsewhere in this chapter that 
not only modern, but probably ancient spoken Chinese 
as well, has always been polysyllabic. In the Recorded 
Conversations of the twelfth century Neo-Confucianist, 
Chu Hsi, many passages can be found in which jan is 
used as an independent word, and these passages surely 
represent the colloquial language of their day, as shown 
by the occurrence in them of such colloquial words as 
che (this), shih (is) used as a copula, the subordinating 
particle ti (or te), the numerary adjunct ko as a meas- 
ure before nouns, the postverb te (obtain), ete. See, for 
example, the quotation cited in my translation of Fung 
Yu-lan, ‘The Philosophy of Chu Hsi,’ HJAS 7 (1942), 
48, line 15, where jan is translated as ‘ nevertheless.’ 


The word ‘ Buddha,’ for example, as transcribed 
during the early days of Buddhism in China, was 
represented by one or another of some dozen 
Chinese disyllabic compounds, but in the course of 
time these were all given up or reduced to a single 
syllable which is today pronounced fo. 

In the three final chapters the author analyzes 
his subject in terms of its modern social and 
political setting. A major controversy has been that 
between what he calls the ‘ integral nationalists,’ 
who wish to set up a single dialect (Northern 
Mandarin) as a standard unifying language for 
all China, and whose goal may be summarized as 
‘one state, one people, one language’ (p. 252); 
and the ‘ federal nationalists,’ who wish to foster 
literacy through the alphabetization, not of one 
but of all the dialects, and whose goal may be 
summarized as ‘one state, several peoples, many 
languages’ (p. 253). Supporters of G. R. have, 
in general, tended to the former view; those of 
Sin Wenz to the latter. Both groups, however, have 
been hotly attacked by persons who object to any 
kind of alphabetization and who regard the ideo- 
graphs as ‘the greatest bond of Chinese unity’ 
and ‘the soul of China’ (pp. 221, 223). 

Granted that the romanization of colloquial 
Chinese is both technically and politically feasible, 
it should not be undertaken without a clear realiza- 
tion of two points which, though ‘ouched on by 
the author, are not sufficiently elaborated. The 
first is that should romanization not be used to 
replace the ideographs completely, but merely to 
provide ‘ popular’ literature for the masses, this 
would mean a continuing gap between persons 
literate in ideographs and those literate only in 
romanization, comparable to that now existing be- 
tween persons literate in ideographs and those not 
literate at all. 


If, on the other hand, romanization does succeed 
in displacing the ideographs for all classes of 
society, this would mean that, to all save a very 
small handful of antiquarians still willing to ac- 
quire the ideographs as a special study, most of 
China’s classical literature of the past three thou- 
sand years would be lost, since the literary medium 
in which it has been written cannot, like the modern 
colloquial, be successfully romanized. Though, as 
suggested on p. 248, some of it could no doubt be 
‘translated ’ into modern colloquial, it seems un- 
realistic to suppose that this could be done for more 
than a small percentage of the total. And even if 
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it were, one wonders how, for example, a T‘ang 
poem or a saying of Lao Tzu would fare in the 
process. Though something of the same problem 
was faced in Europe with the rise of national 
literatures in place of Latin, it was considerably 
less acute, both because the Latin literature was 
far smaller than what now exists in classical 
Chinese, and because, on the whole, its translation 
was an easier matter than that from literary into 
colloquial Chinese. 

In the second place, the success of the alpha- 
betization of Chinese is predicated on the assump- 
tion that everyone will write exactly, or almost 
exactly, as he would speak. Yet how many writers 
of note in any country would be willing, or even 
able, to write in this way? And if they were, 
what would be the resulting loss, aesthetically 
speaking? How much, for example, would survive 
in a page of description by Conrad if all the non- 
colloquial words had to be replaced? One even 
wonders, in the case of Shakespeare who wrote 
expressly for the spoken drama, how many of his 
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words and turns of phrase may actually have been 
beyond the range of oral understanding of the 
average playgoer of his time. 

It is obvious that no system of romanization 
can succeed in China without both a government 
willing to sponsor it actively, and an intellectual 
climate among educated people, such as will make 
them willing to sacrifice the ideographs and their 
own vested interest in these ideographs for the sake 
of giving literacy to the Chinese peasant. Today, 
because such a climate seemingly exists to a greater 
extent than in the past, it would be unwise to 
suppose that romanization is a dead issue, even 
though it was shelved by the Chinese Communists 
during the late war years. In the summer of 1949, 
in fact, when the writer was in Peking, a special 
committee of scholars was created to study the 
subject—including the noted phonetician and long- 
time G. R. proponent, Lo Ch‘ang-p‘ei—though with 
what results the writer has not since heard. 


DeErK BoppE 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 





Gardens of China. By Osvatp StrrEN. Pp. xiv + 
141. 208 numbered plates + 11 colored plates 
and numerous text illustrations. New York: 
HE RONALD Press Co., 1949. $30.00. 


The outstanding merit of this beautiful volume 


is its lavish use of illustrations. Hundreds of 
photographs, most of them taken by the author, 
give us vivid and detailed views of noted private 
gardens in Peking and in Central China (chiefly 
Hangchow and Soochow), of ancient Chinese-style 
gardens preserved in Japan, and above all, of the 
magnificent imperial parks in Peking and the Old 
and New Summer Palaces not far away.’ Aes- 
thetically even more satisfying than the photo- 
graphs, however (some of which were apparently 
taken in later winter or very early spring, and 
therefore do not show their subjects at their best), 
are the reproductions of colored Chinese woodcuts 
of flowers, birds and insects. In addition, the 
numerous text illustrations devoted to rocks, balus- 
trade designs, window lattices, door shapes, path- 


*Many other outstanding examples could have been 
added if the author had included the numerous Buddhist 
temples in the Western Hills near Peking, such as Wo 
Fo Ssii, T‘an Che Ssii, Chieh T‘ai Ssi, ete. 


mosaics of brick or stone, etc., are often strikingly 
beautiful as examples of abstract art. It would 
not be surprising if some were to inspire American 
designers in various fields. 

In the text we are given an account of the 
general concepts of nature that underlie the mak- 
ing of a Chinese garden; of its major constituents 
(mountains and water, flowers and trees, archi- 
tectural elements) ; of famous historical gardens, 
as recorded in literature and painting; of older 
gardens in Japan; and of the major gardens and 
imperial parks and palaces still extant in China. 
The translated excerpts from Chinese works, while 
unduly confined almost entirely to one source, are 
interesting and informative, though the reviewer, 
not having this work at hand, has not been able 
to check upon their accuracy. In describing the 
fantastic rocks with which the Chinese adorn their 
gardens, it would have been interesting if the 
author had said something about the kinds and 
origins of these rocks from a geological point of 
view. 

This book is semi-popular, and most of what it 
says will not be new for the scholar. It uses no 
Chinese characters, and is not free from a number 
of minor errors. The bibliography, though good 
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for works in Western languages, is very deficient 
on the Chinese side. The author could have added 
many more items to his list had he, for example, 
consulted the Harvard-Yenching Institute’s Clas- 
sified Catalogue of Chinese Books ..., Vol. 3: 
Historical Sciences (Cambridge, 1940), pp. 661- 
663, or the bibliography of such a work as the 
Tsao-yiian-hsiieh Kai-lun (Introduction to Land- 
scape Architecture), by Ch‘en Chih pRff{ (Com- 
mercial Press, 1935)—itself not a particularly 
helpful book. 

On p. 35 the word chiu, used as an alternate 
name for the chrysanthemum, does not mean ‘ for 
all time,’ but is the chiwu meaning ‘nine,’ being 
used because the chrysanthemum’s flowering occurs 
in the ninth Chinese month. On p. 77 it is strange 
to be told regarding Li Ko-fei’s ‘ Celebrated Gar- 
dens in Lo-yang’ that ‘the publication is not 
accessible in any occidental library.’ On the con- 
trary, it is widely available in several editions, 
including that of the well known Ts‘ung-shu Chi- 
ch‘eng, vol. 1508. On p. 83 we are told that the 
famous Pan Mou Yiian or Half-acre Garden of 
Lin Ch‘ing in Peking no longer exists. Whether 
this is said with reference to the present, or to 
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1935, when the author last visited Peking, is 
unclear. At any rate, the garden certainly con- 
tinued to exist at least as late as the late 1930’s, 
at which time it was occupied by George Kin 
Leung, now of New York, who possesses several 
excellent photographs. On p. 114 the reign of 
Emperor Wu of the Former Han dynasty is given 
as A. D. 25-57, whereas these are actually the dates 
of Emperor Kuang-wu, founder of the Later Han. 
The book also contains quite a few errors in 
romanization.” 

Despite these minor defects, this is a book to be 
treasured by anyone, whether he be interested in 
China, in gardens, or simply in beautiful things. 


DERK BoppE 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 





2 Hsi Hsing Chi is an error for Hsi Hsiang Chi (pp. 
vii, 81, and plate 1) ; Shui Chi for Shih Chi (p. 13, note 
9); Hung Lu Men for Hung Lou Meng (p. 20) ; Lo-yang 
Chia Lang Chi for Lo-yang Chia Lan Chi (p. 72); Fai- 
shih Mountains for Fei-shih Mountains (p. 78); Pu-ju 
for P‘u-ju (pp. 101, 104, 140) and Pu-wei for P‘u-wei 
(pp. 101, 140) ; Tzu Hsi for Tzu Hsi (pp. 105, 109-111, 
117, 131, 134, 140); Fo Hsian Ko for Fo Hsiang Ko 
(p. 132) ; Shao Chang Lu for Shao Chang Lee (p. 138). 





Han Tomb Art of West China. A Collection of 
First- and Second-Century Reliefs. By Ricu- 
AarD C. RupouPH in collaboration with WEN 
Yu. Pp. vii + 67, 100 plates. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Press, 1951. $8.50. 


Western students of Chinese art are accustomed 
to thinking of Han dynasty relief sculpture in 
terms of the Shantung reliefs, notably those from 
the Wu family offering shrines at Chia-hsiang, 
first presented to the West by Bushell in 1881 
and published exhaustively in 1913 by Edouard 
Chavannes in his monumental Mission Archéo- 
logique .... The existence of Han reliefs in 
Szechwan, roughly contemporary with the Shan- 
tung reliefs (first and second century A.D.) but 
freer in composition and often more vigorous in 
action, has been known to Western students 
through the publications of E. Baber (1886), 
Thomas Torrance (1910, 1930-31), Segalen (1915, 
1923-24), Graham (1932, 1938), and others. The 
volume under review presents 100 Szechwan Han 


reliefs as recorded in rubbings, many hitherto 
unpublished, from the collections of the two 
authors. 

Richard C. Rudolph, professor and chairman of 
the Department of Oriental Languages, University 
of California at Los Angeles, visited Szechwan 
during his year as a Fulbright Research Scholar, 
1948-49. There he met Wen Yu, professor of 
Chinese studies at West China Union University 
in Chengtu, and editor of Studia Serica, who had 
already formed a collection of Szechwan Han 
rubbings. Their subsequent collaboration has 
produced a book of great value to students of 
Chinese art. 

The University of California Press has given 
the book a handsome format and the 100 excellent 
rubbings are reproduced on an almost lavish scale. 
Included are 36 rubbings from reliefs in the rock- 
cut tomb-vestibules at Chiating (80 mi. south of 
Chengtu), 31 from slabs now in Chengtu collec- 
tions which originally formed “coffers” in the 
rock-cut tombs in Hsinchin (25 mi. s. w. of 
Changtu), 8 from odd slabs near Chengtu and 
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Lu Shan (Sikang), and 25 from decorated bricks 
and tiles in Chengtu collections. 

The plates are preceded by a careful summary 
of present knowledge of Han reliefs in Szechwan 
and elsewhere. The rock-cut tombs at Chiating 
and Hsinchin are described and the techniques 
and general subject matter of the reliefs analyzed. 
A section of text is devoted to the individual re- 
liefs reproduced in the plates. In each instance, 
the size, location, and a brief description of the 
scene or figure portrayed are given. Although the 
meaning of the scenes is often obscure, the authors 
have packed this section with much useful archaeo- 
logical material on such matters as primitive salt- 
making, Han swords, architecture, and mythology 
and have combed Chinese literature and art re- 
mains for relevant data. A minor annoyance to 
the careful reader is the fact that the valuable 
notes to this section and the introductory text are 
printed separately on the pages following so that 
considerable leafing back and forth is necessary. 
A useful glossary of Chinese names and terms, 
and an excellent bibliography of books and articles 
in Chinese, Japanese, and Western languages round 
out the textual half of the volume. 

The many analogies between this body of mate- 
rial and the Shantung reliefs from the Wu family 
offering shrines are fortified by the fact that the 
Chiating reliefs are located on the walls of open 
vestibules to the cave tombs which penetrate the 
cliffs behind them. As Prof. Rudolph has noted 
(p. 7), it seems obvious that these vestibules at 
Chiating are extant examples of Han offering 
shrines, open for family worship before the closed 
tombs. Like the Wu shrines, they were decorated 
with scenes of filial piety, legends, and super- 
natural figures. 

Since there are no surviving examples of Han 
wooden architecture, the Chiating vestibules which 
reproduce in stone the wooden construction mem- 
bers and the wall decorations in situ are of almost 
unique importance to a study of Han architecture 
and its mural art. It is to be hoped that the 
vestibules will be studied and published in detail 
with sketches or preferably flashlight photographs 
of complete walls including the architectural mem- 
bers in their relationship to the mural reliefs. 
Such a study would undoubtedly shed considerable 
light not only on Han architecture but especially 
on the meaning and purpose of the reliefs them- 
selves, and, ultimately, on Han social and religious 
concepts as reflected in their funerary art. 


A step in this direction has been taken by Prof. 
Rudolph who reproduces (Fig. B) nine plans of 
Chiating vestibules with numbers along the walls 
to indicate the locations of reliefs. These plans 
are taken from fifteen published by Wolfgang 
Franke, “Die Han-Zeitlichen Felsengraeber bei 
Chia-ting,” Studia Serica, VII (1948), 19-39. 
Franke, in turn, apparently got the plans from 
two Chinese scholars, Chung Chi-an and Hsii 
Chung-shu, who made a study of fifteen Chiating 
caves in February and March 1948 for the “ Chi- 
nese Cultural Studies Research Institute” (of the 
Peiping Academy?). Their study, reported in 
Franke’s article, is the first, as far as I know, 
undertaken along the lines indicated in the previ- 
ous paragraph. 

Dr. Rudolph, in reproducing nine of the fifteen 
vestibules, has chosen to retain the original num- 
bering used by Franke. This makes it unneces- 
sarily difficult to use his chart for the purpose 
intended. The reader who wants to determine the 
location of a given relief in a Chiating cave must 
turn from the plate (numbered, but without cap- 
tion) to the earlier “ Descriptions of the Reliefs” 
section, find the description and there pick up the 
reference, for example No. 25—“ Location: Cave 
III (16),” then turn to Fig. B (p. 15) and find 
in the plan of Cave III number 16 (which is Plate 
25 in this book). Because the reader may be some- 
what baffled by the unexplained numerals and 
numbers in Fig. B, it should be pointed out that 
they have meaning in their original context. The 
fifteen caves studied by Chung and Hsii are num- 
bered, in Franke’s article, according to prove- 
nance: I to VIII at Shih-tzu-wan, IX at Ma-hao, 
and X to XV at Hsiao-pa, all near Chiating. 
Fifty-seven reliefs on the walls of these caves 
(vestibules) are listed by number under the caves 
where they are located and are briefly described. 
A chart at the end of Franke’s article gives fifteen 
cave plans with numerals indicating the placement 
of the reliefs. Prof. Rudolph’s plans in Fig. B. 
are selected from this chart. 

After the Chiating reliefs, the majority of the 
remaining material illustrated by the authors is 
from collections in Chengtu, notably the Szechwan 
Provincial Museum, the West China Union Uni- 
versity Museum, the remarkable private collection 
of Huang Hsi-ch‘eng known as the Hsi-ch‘eng Mu- 
seum, and other private collections (unidentified). 

The Hsinchin “coffer” slabs, particularly Nos. 
37-41, are masterpieces of vitality, in flatter relief 
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and much better preserved than the Chiating re- 
liefs. The styles vary to such an extent that it is 
difficult to believe that all the stones came from 
the same site. When I visited Chiating and 
Chengtu in 1945, I came to the conclusion that 
two of the Szechwan Provincial Museum slabs 
illustrated here as from Hsinchin, Nos. 64 and 65 
(Figs. 6 and 7%), were wall sections of a free- 
standing offering shrine analogous in form and 
similar in subject matter and style to the Chu 
Wei shrine in Chin-hsiang, Shantung. My hunch 
persists on seeing them again in the present con- 
text. No. 64, a seated woman, “Lady Chao,” is 
identified by the authors as a “ tomb door ” because 
of its jutting flange top-center. But we know the 
conventions of the Szechwan Han tomb door with 
its ever present t‘ao-t‘ieh mask holding a ring and 
its corner pivots. This stone projection fitted, 
I believe, a hole in the heavy roof slab of the 
offering shrine. No. 64 may, in fact, have been the 
left end-wall, and No. 65 (its “mate” according 
to the authors, but dissimilar in proportion and 
without flange) might well have been the right 
half of the rear wall. Without going into this in 
too much detail, it may be said that the inscrip- 


tions strengthen my thesis and indicate that it was 


a Chao family shrine. Also under the Hsinchin 
heading are other slabs, No. 66 (with flange and 
also identified as a “tomb door”) and No. 44, 
which appear to me to differ markedly from the 
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majority of the reliefs of this series and to warrant 
the hypothesis that they may have formed sections 
of offering shrines. No. 45 looks like merely a free 
and inaccurate copy of No. 44. 

The group of reliefs on tile include some of the 
most interesting and beautiful of the entire series, 
The feasting and dancing scenes, Nos. 77-79, 
which were in the Hsi-ch‘eng Museum in 1945 
but are here located in an un-named private col- 
lection in Chengtu, are little masterpieces worthy 
of an important place in the history of Chinese 
graphic art. All three bring to life the scenes of 
similar activities so highly conventionalized in the 
Wu reliefs and so woodenly portrayed in the Chu 
Wei shrine. 

This review has centered upon the new material 
presented by the present volume on the question 
of Han offering shrines, which happens to be of 
greatest interest to the reviewer. But every reader 
interested in the Han period will find something 
of special value to him in this book and the superb 
reproductions of the rubbings will delight even 
the non-specialist by their bold and vigorous de- 
sign. The authors are to be congratulated on 
bringing this material into print at a time when 
it is no longer possible for Western scholars to 
visit the original works of art so excellently re- 
corded here. 


WitMA FAIRBANK 





The Koreans and their Culture. By CorNnELIUS 
Pp. xvi + 387, 48 illustrations, 17 
maps and text figures. New York: THE 
RonNALD Press Company, 1951. 


OsGoop. 


The core of this book is the study of a small 
farming village made by a professor of anthro- 
pology during his stay in Korea in the summer 
of 1947. The remainder is obviously an effort to 
reconstruct the whole of Korean culture from the 
fragment studied. This is done by means of a 
methodical digest of books and articles in western 
languages, most of them written before 1900. The 
author was therefore confronted with the unen- 
viable task of using obsolete material and so per- 
petuating the errors of pioneer observers. He 
neglected to make use of much available Japanese 
research on various phases of Korean culture; 


though some titles are listed in the bibliography 
they were not extensively used. 

However, the author shows a sympathy for the 
folkways of a race whose qualities of spirit and 
physique are needed to round out Asiatic culture, 
and in the parts that deal with the external fea- 
tures of village life shows his competence as an 
anthropologist. It is disappointing that more 
analysis was not undertaken from the observations 
that the author himself made. Such generalities 
as “Korean culture engenders cruelty” (22) and 
“One does get the impression of a more general 
and continued recourse to torture than in other 
countries” (240), need more explanation. An 
analysis of the total culture of the village, with 
allowance for war-time tensions, including con- 
trast and comparison with similar village-cultures 
elsewhere, would help the reader to understand 
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these statements in their true contexts. Owing to 
the serious shortcomings of the data used one 
could dispense with much of the interpretation in 
other sections that deal with economic, social and 
religious features of Korean society. For instance, 
in the part dealing with architecture, one reads: 
“Among more singular customs, we find that in 
1205, live children were buried under palace 
posts.” Even in the English translation on which 
the author relied, it is quite clear that the person 
who initiated this act was abnormal—and the deed 
was cited to prove it. The event was an isolated 
phenomenon and not a custom, and had little to 
do with building techniques. Likewise, the author’s 
supposition of how the ancient Koreans timorously 
“came out to the sea from their valleys and found 
it treacherous” (216) is misleading. All neo- 
lithie sites in south Korea are found along the 
coast and rivers, and it is an established fact that 
before the time of Christ south Korea had a sub- 
stantial population of sea-going peoples of Yuéh, 
Tai and Li extraction. 

Sindup‘o, the village selected for this study, 
comprising 27 households of 169 persons, was 
chosen because of its location on the west coast 
about 60 miles from the capital, and because it is 
a settlement of what the author considered typical 
rice-growers in a central and history-rich area. 
Architecturally this village boasts four different 
types of floor-plan, individual gardens and out- 
houses, a publicly-owned grave yard, millstone, 
and three wells. The characteristic feature of 
Korean housing, the radiant heating of the paper- 
floor room is mentioned in passing, but the name 
ondal, is not, nor is there any comment on the 
efficiency and uniqueness of this technique. Japa- 
nese archeologists have discovered what they con- 
sider to be an ondal heating system in a neolithic 
settlement in Hamgydng Province. 

Korean summer clothing is described as con- 
sisting of white cotton cloth. In this respect the 
village is not typical since most Korean farmers 
still wear grass cloth in the summer. Another 
unusual feature described as typical of the costume 
of middle-aged Korean women is that “her midriff 
is bare and the tips of her pendant breasts hang 
exposed to the air.” This form of carelessness is 
individual and is seldom seen. 

The social organization of the village is inter- 
estingly described, use being made of a good Japa- 
hese work which deals with some aspects of Korean 
clan make-up. In Séndup‘o the 27 families had 


12 surnames, belonged to 14 clans. There are 13 
families of “Yi’s” (romanized “Li” by the 
author) from 3 clans. In all of Korea, there are 
some 1100 clans using about 300 surnames. Of 
these the name Kim occurs most frequently, ac- 
counting for 84 clans. Two aspects of this system 
should be noted: the patrilinear feature and re- 
strictions upon clan intermarriage, i. e., a Kimhae 
Kim man may not marry a Kimhae Kim woman. 
Class distinctions, Dr. Osgood notes, are not promi- 
nent in the village and rest upon land ownership, 
size of house, number of sons, energy and skill of 
female members, education and intelligence of 
male members. He also notes, penetratingly, that 
however much a modern Korean may seem attached 
to other beliefs, the underlying Confucian values 
will show up beneath a scratch. 

The economic life of the village is described in 
terms of the crops, the most important being rice 
and barley. Information about the cultivation of 
three kinds of rice is detailed. Foods and beverages 
and receipes for their preparation are set forth 
with reasonable accuracy, and the daily life of the 
individual described by a recital of samples of the 
games, jokes, stories, early training and education 
in the community. Funeral rites are described, 
as well as a wedding ceremony which is assumed 
to be typical. An important feature of the wedding 
festivities was not noted by the author, namely, 
that it is more usual for the groom to stay three 
days, or at least a day, at the house of the bride, 
than to take her to his house on the day of the 
marriage. Also the findings of the author on the 
inadequacy of Korea sex life need some important 
revision. 

In part two, The Korean Capital and the Ruling 
Class, the author attempts to round out his picture 
of the Korean people by describing the aristocrat 
of 50 years ago, a device more appropriate to the 
usual guide-book than to a serious study. Part 
three, The Origins and Chronological Develop- 
ment of the Korean Nation, and part four, Résumé 
of the Cultural History of Korea, are most unsatis- 
factory. They are repetitious and confusing. The 
historical sections based on Hulbert’s English ab- 
stract of a Korean abstract of a longer work which 
was itself an abridgement of the four early his- 
tories of Korea, thoroughly blurs the distinctive 
landmarks of Korean history. Hulbert’s Passing 
of Korea, which contains similar material on vari- 
ous phases of Korean life and literature, also con- 
tains a survey of his own history, which is a better 
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presentation. Some misstatements about the early 
history of the Koreans might have been avoided 
had the author consulted the articles by Ikeuchi 
and Shiratori in the Toyo Bunka, Series B, Publi- 
cations. 

The author also makes some curious errors of 
interpretation. In treating the Tangun founding- 
myth he says, “ First of all it represents all the 
Koreans as the descendants of bears, an idea some- 
what distastful and unnatural to members of 
modern western society.... To them, bears are 
a very powerful and respected kind of ‘ people’ 
despite their physical differences.” The author’s 
unfamiliarity with the language led him to over- 





look the fact that in the vernacular the most insult- 
ing remarks are reserved for persons reputed to 
have been descended from animals. One of the 
first lessons taught to children is the necessity for 
good manners to distinguish men from beasts. 
Korean historians have for centuries discounted 
their own founding myths, one 14th century 
scholar going so far as to assert that such tales 
were all made up to deceive the people. 

Dr. Osgood has done a real service in calling 
attention to the habits and history of a gifted race, 
one that is at present threatened with complete 


eclipse. 
Evetyn B. McCune 


Liprary oF CONGRESS 








A History of Medicine. Vol. I. Primitive and 
Archaic Medicine. By Henry E. SIGERIST. 
Pp. xxi and 564; 104 figures. Oxrorp UNI- 
VERSITY Press, 1951. $8.50. 


Here is a tribute to a man of vision and a man 
of decision. More than 25 years of research and 
teaching are behind the vision: an eight-volume 
work, of which this is the first volume. The de- 
cision came in 1943, at the height of a brilliant 
academic career, when Dr. Sigerist became Re- 
search Associate at Yale. This meant retirement 
to Switzerland, to devote full time to research and 
writing. The biological and social sciences are 
deeply in debt to those whose financial under- 
writing has made all this possible. 

Dr. Sigerist strikes the keynote of his work 
when he says, ‘A history of medicine is always 
both a medical book and a history book.’ As he 
writes we gain an insight into the fact that the 
need for medical care may, in a real sense, have a 
biological basis, i. e., the weakness of mortal tissue. 
But the kind of medical care, the ways in which 
the healing art is expressed or practised, has a 
cultural basis, i.e., the mores of the group of 
which the ill person is a member. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that much of what Dr. Sigerist 
writes is good Anthropology (Ethnology), good 
Medicine, good History. Medicine in its broadest 
aspects is seen as part of the folk-ways; it is one 
way of rounding out the pattern of living. 

The scope of medicine is very early defined 
under four headings: promotion of health; pre- 
vention of illness; restoration of health; rehabili- 








tation. Obviously, these aims are not all equally 
met, at all times, and among all peoples. The medi- 
cal historian, as he traces the development and 
integration of these concepts, is not only ‘serving 
the truth as a historian, (but) is endeavoring to 
contribute to the progress of medicine.’ 

The present volume is divided into four main 
parts: Introduction; Primitive Medicine; Ancient 
Egypt; Mesopotamia. In the Introduction Dr. 
Sigerist presents the (prehistoric) evidence for the 
antiquity of disease, under the discussion of Paleo- 
pathology. The data are largely skeletal, though 
reference is made to Egyptian mummies and 
figurines. Disturbances of development and meta- 
bolism include, for example, spina bifida, clubfoot, 
and achondroplastic dwarfism. Dr. Sigerist also 
writes of osteitis, rickets, arthritis, tuberculosis, 
dental pathology, and so on. He accepts the gen- 
eral viewpoint that syphilis (as determined by 
skeletal material) is not demonstrable in the Egyp- 
tian population. On the basis of his review of 
skeletal material he concludes that ‘disease oc- 
curred at all times in the same basic forms,’ and 
that ‘the animal organism at all times had only 
a very limited number of mechanisms available 
with which it reacted against lesions.’ Dr. Sigerist 
concludes his Introduction by calling for future 
work in two groups of studies: the history and 
geography of disease; the history and geography 
of medicine. The two groups are cbviously not 
sharply clear-cut. 

The section on Primitive Medicine concerns 
itself with diagnosis and treatment among early 
and primitive peoples. For example, trephining 
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is traced from Neolithic times in Europe to pre- 
Columbian times among the Inca of Peru. Dr. 
Sigerist feels that earliest treatment was instinctive 
(‘There is no doubt in my mind that dietetic and 
pharmacological therapy were born of instinct ’— 
p. 115). Later on, with developing civilization, 
treatment became more and more formalized. In 
primitive groups etiology or cause of disease was 
obscure ; there are examples of the ‘ evil eye,’ ‘ bone 
pointing,’ ‘black magic’ (external causation) ; 
the role of ‘ ghosts, ‘spirits, ‘broken taboos’ 
is also discussed. As a result prevention of disease 
was largely propitiatory or anticipatory. ‘In the 
mind of primitive man magic, religion, and medi- 
cine constitute an inseparable whole.’ The role of 
the medicine man, or shaman, receives excellent 
analysis. 

The third and fourth sections bring us to the 
dawn of history. In both sections the presentation 
is quite similar: first geography and chronology; 
then the socio-economic environment; and then a 
discussion of the basic rationale of diagnosis, treat- 
ment, and patient-physician relationship in each 
civilization, Egypt and Mesopotamia. The analysis 
of the empirico-rational medicine of Egypt is 
founded upon Papyrus Edwin Smith and Papyrus 
Ebers (both early XVIIIth Dynasty), with refer- 
ence also to the Veterinary and Gynecological 
Papyri of Kahun. Dr. Sigerist concludes of Egyp- 
tian medicine that it represents ‘the beginning of 
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medical science, a science which was different from 
our sober natural science, but still one which en- 
deavored to explain the phenomena of life and 
death, of health and disease, rationally without 
having recourse to the Gods.’ In Mesopotamia the 
civilizations were absolutely dominated and per- 
meated by religion. Therefore, divination played 
a great role and omens and relations to the spirit 
world were guiding themes in causation, treatment, 
and prognosis. There were, however, rational ele- 
ments in Mesopotamian medical thinking, e. g., 
exposure to cold and intoxication were recognized 
as possible causative factors. Again, it was ob- 
served that a sick organ might have a general 
effect in illness, Egyptian and Mesopotamian medi- 
cine owed concepts to one another, via cultural 
diffusion, and both contributed to later medicine, 
via historic tradition. 

Students of the Near and Middle East may in 
this volume gain a newer and refreshing insight 
into cultural development and human values. The 
book is copiously and precisely documented, and 
there are Appendices on Histories of Medicine, 
Source Books of Medical History, and Museums 
of Medical History. We look forward with confi- 
dence to Vol. II on India, Vol. III on China, and 
to the five following volumes. 


WILTON Marion KroGMAN 


GrapuaTE ScHooL OF MEDICINE, 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 











One of the editorial problems of the Journal is the 
apportionment of space to reviews of the ever-increasing 
flood of new publications. The professional interest of 
the members of the Society has been, during its history, 
centered on philological matters connected with the 
Orient, rather than on modern political and other events. 
Consequently, it seems to the editors that most of the 
books on these latter subjects that reach their desks 
might well be listed for the members’ information, but 
not given full-length review. Other books, such as, for 
example, handbooks meant for student use, works of 
vulgarization, etc., etc., might well be treated in the same 
way. Occasionally also, for one reason or another, it is 
impossible to find a reviewer for a book that deserves 
full-length review. From time to time, therefore, books 
of these kinds will be noticed; usually short notes will 
be apppended to the bibliographical notice. 

Handbook of Oriental History. By members of the 
Department of Oriental History, School of Oriental 
and African Studies, University of London. Edited 
by C. H. Pumps. Pp. viii + 265. London: Roya 
HISTORICAL Society, 1951. Sections on Romanization, 
names, calendars, dynasties; select glossaries of terms 
appearing in the histories of the various geographical 
areas. 

The State of Asia: a contemporary survey. By Law- 
RENCE K. ROSINGER and associates. Issued under the 


auspices of the American Institute of Pacific Rela- 
Pp. xii + 522 + xxiv (index), 3 maps. 
ALFRED A. KNopr, 1951. 


New 
A comprehensive 


tions. 


York: 





NOTICES OF BOOKS RECEIVED 





survey of events in Eastern and Southeastern Asia 

and India and Pakistan since 1945; contains also 

earlier historical background, as well as short, but 
good, geographical and cultural background sketches, 

Littérature religieuse. Bible, Coran, religions de l’Inde 
et de la Chine. Histoire et textes choisis, traduits et 
commentés par JEAN STEINMANN, CHARLES LEDIT, 
SoLANGE BERNARD, M. et O. KALTENMARK. Publiée 
sous la direction de JOSEPH CHAINE et RENE 
GrousseET. Pp. viii + 843, 116 illustrations. Paris: 
LIBRAIRIE ARMAND COLIN, 1949. 

The United States and Turkey and Iran. By Lewis V. 
THOMAS and RicHARD N. Frye. Pp. xii-+ 291, 2 
maps and a map inside the covers. Cambridge, Mass.: 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY Press, 1951. A volume of The 
American Foreign Policy Library (Sumner Welles, 
editor), which includes also The United States and 
the Near East, The United States and China, The 
United States and Japan. 

La civilisation de VInde ancienne. By Louis RENov. 
(Bibliothéque de Philosophie scientifique.) Pp. 264. 
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